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CHAPTER I. 

OUB HERO GEIB A KAICE. 

" All that I would maintain here is that in this one, of the 
influence of Christian names, however it gained footing, he was 
serious ; . . . . and he would lose all kind of patience whenever 
he saw people, especially of condition, who should have known 
better, as careless and indifferent about the name they imposed 
upon their child, or more so, than in the choice of Fonto or 
Cupid for their puppy dog." — ^Tbistram Shandy. 

"Yes, brother doctor, I agree with the parson. 
Tandy ought to have a name of his own like other 
folks and be made a decent Christian baby of, and I 
say it's a deuced shame that none of us ever thought 
of doing this much for the poor little devil before Mr. 
Merle came and put it into our heads ; but now that 
the parson is for constituting us into a Board of Home 
Missions/' — ^turning his chubby, laughing face towards 
the parson, — " I am ready to do my part in the good 
work by charging myseli with Tandy's maintenance 
and education till he is old enough to shift for him- 
self." 

" I am not sure but our neighbor Hallenquest ought 
more justly to charge himself with that responsibility," 
answered the person addressed as "brother doctor," 
with a sly twinkle in his eye, and both brothers laughed 
significantly. 

" Fie, fie, doctor I fie, Mr. John !" said the parson. 

7 



8 PRINCE HAL. . 

" You are doing Hallenquest injustice, I am sure. He 
has been abroad, remember, for four years or more, and 
little Fred Hallenquest, who was bom in Italy some 
three years ago, must be about Tandy's age ; so I don't 
think suspicion can fairly attach to Mr. Hallenquest in 
this case," 

^* No, no ; if s a clear alibi for Felix Hallenquest," 
said the first speaker, tilting his chair back against the 
railing of the broad piazza in which the group were 
seated. " But how about Fred ? Poor Fred ! he was 
the devil of a fellow with the women in his day.'' 

"2>e moriuis nil nisi ftonwm," answered the parson, 
gently ; and then relapsed into a pensive silence, which 
seemed to indicate a suspicion that there was more of 
the nil than the bonum to be said in the present case. 

Brother doctor, a well-preserved, elderly gentleman, 
with a pair of green spectacles resting on his shining 
bald forehead, having finished his pipe, emptied it over 
the railing, and pausing reflectively, with one hand in 
his pocket, whither it had gone in search of his tobacco, 
said, while leisurely refilling his pipe, — 

" I am not sure but Fred, too, is entitled to an alibi. 
The ^ Valencia' was wrecked, wasn't it, brother James, 
before the time when Tandy's first appearance in the 
world, or, at any rate, in Wymberley, needs to be ac- 
counted for?" 

Brother James, a tall, spare man, with thin gray hair 
and a melancholy expression of countenance, roused 
himself at the doctor's appeal from the fit of abstrac- 
tion in which he had been plunged while the others 
were talking, and joined, for the first time, in their 
conversation. 

" Yes, I think it was," he answered, musingly, "and 
I have heard that news of the wreck of the steamer on 
which his brother was lost, reached Felix on the same 
day that his little son, Fred, was bom." 

They all sat silent a moment, thinking of the great 
disaster, which was still sufficiently recent. *'^ "waken a 
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painful impression in the minds of all. Then the par* 
son, turning to brother James, remarked, — 

" Young Hallenquest was never much in Wymberley 
anyway, was he?'' 

" No ; he was too fast to love the country," said bro- 
ther James, "and after being expelled from two or 
three colleges on account of his escapades, he went to 
Charleston to study law under Judge Gilderslieve, but 
had hardly been there a year when he took a notion to 
join his brother in Europe. He took passage on the 
* Valencia,' and that was the last of him, poor fellow I" 

" Poor Fred !" said the doctor, puffing hard at his 
pipe, "with all his devilment, he was as frank, open- 
hearted a fellow as ever lived, and never made any 
secret of his little peccadilloes. The only suspicious 
point in the case is the fact of the child being in pos- 
session of Maum Miley, Fred's old nurse ; but she has 
been free a long time, and is as likely to be taken into 
confidence by anybody else in a scrape as by one of 
her old masters. It won't do to condemn people on 
circumstantial evidence anyway, and, upon the whole, 
it seems to me that Fred, in all fairness, ought to be 
acquitted." 

" Yes, poor fellow !" said Mr. James, compassionately, 
*^ his aZi6i is good for all eternity." 

" I am glad," said the parson, with a smile of satis- 
faction, " to know that there are no just grounds of 
suspicion against any of my flock in regard to this foul 
sin. For a sin it is, my brethren, a very grievous sin, 
for a man to desert his own ofi^pring, no matter how 
begotten, and leave it to grow up the benighted crea- 
ture that poor little Tandy is likely to become unless 
public charity repairs the wrong that private iniquity 
has committed." 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Merle, I agree with you," said Mr. 
John, taking a turn or two up and down the piazza, 
"and we ought to be ashamed of ourselves for not 
having thought about these things before. Why, the 

2 



10 PRINCE HAL, 

poor little vagabond has been among us for three years 
or more, and nobody has cared enough about him even 
to give him a name ! You see he came to be called 
Tandy by accident, because his old mammy, in her fond- 
ness for the child, calls him her ^ candy,' or, as she put 
it, in her baby talk, her ^ tandy baby/ Poor little fel- 
low ! words at least are cheap enough, and I think 
we must, first of all, pick him out a decent name to be 
christened by." 

" Right, Mr. John, you always are right," cried the 
parson, patting his friend approvingly on the shoulder ; 
" and I am sure Mr. James and the doctor here," turn- 
ing (o the other two brothers, " are of our opinion." 

" Certainly, parson," answered the doctor, blandly ; 
" brother James and I are ready to agree to anything 
that brother John proposes. We three brothers, Mr. 
Merle, are always of one mind." 

" Well, then," said Mr. Merle, speaking for brother 
John, " let us select a name for Tandy at once. Easter 
is but four weeks from next Sunday, you know, when 
the bishop has promised to be with us, and all the 
young children of the parish must be brought for- 
ward for baptism. And a goodly band of innocents 
we shall have, too ; there will be your little Phoebe, 
doctor, and Mr. James's little Martha, and Hallen- 
quest's boy Freddy, besides the Dolager children that 
Mrs. John has brought into our Sunday-school, and 
my own blessed baby, — a goodly baud of innocents, I 
say, and Tandy must have a respectable Christian name 
to be called by among them." 

" It seems to me, Mr. Merle," said brother James, 
addressing the parson, "that Tandy is itself a very 
appropriate name for one in his station of life, and 
coupl^ with some plain, honest English patronymic, 
like Smith or Jones, would be highly suitable for one 
of the class to which your protSgi will always belong." 

"Pooh, pooh, brother James!" cried Mr. John, 
"Smith and Jones are no names at 9P As I said 
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before, words are cheap and pleDtiful, and there is no 
need to be stingy about them ; so while we are choosing 
the poor little devil a name, let us give him a good one. 

" I rather incline to brother James's opinion," put in 
the doctor, "that a plain plebeian name is more appro- 
priate for a person in Tandy's walk in life. It would 
be a kind of mockery to fasten some high-sounding 
epithet upon one who, so far as we know, is legally en- 
titled to no name at all." 

" Oh, we don't propose to call him De Courcy or De 
Vere," said brother John, laughing ; " but I think we 
may, without hurting anybody, give him something 
better in the way of a name than Smith or Jones." 

"And I," said the parson, laying aside his pipe, and 
resting his elbows on the banisters, "don't exactly 
approve the name of Tandy. It has a kind of 
rowdy, grog-shop sound that would never inspire its 
owner with any respect for himself." 

" How would Joseph or Amaziah do then ?" sug- 
gested the doctor. 

" I wouldn't like to call him Joseph," objected the 
parson, mildly ; " there would seem a touch of irony 
in that when you consider the manner of poor Tandy s 
coming into the world." 

'^ And I don't fancy Old Testament names no way," 
said brother John, with more regard to emphasis than 
good grammar. "They smack too much of them 
whang-nosed, sanctified devils, the Puritans, that were 
so fond of dubbing themselves Obadiahs and Ama- 
ziahs and the like." 

*' I think," said brother James, a little impatiently, 
'^ that you are all fooling away time upon trifles. Call 
the child Bill Muggins at once, and be done with it." 

" No, sir ; I shall do nothing of the kind," returned 
brother John, stiffly. " I don't choose to have my ears 
)ffended every time I hear the boy called, and I won't 
ne a party to fastening upon him a name that will 
injure his prospects in life." 
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"Injure the dickens!" rejoined brother James^ 
testily. "Who is going to be fool enough to care 
about the little urchin^s name ?" 

" I am/' retorted brother John, with answering ve- 
hemence. " I wouldn't have a footman in my house 
named Bill Muggins !" 

Brother James was turning away with a contempt- 
uous " bosh !" when the parson mildly interposed. 

" I fear, Mr. James," he began, meekly, " that you 
are disposed to underrate the importance of the subject 
we are discussing. The mere sound of a name often 
has more influence with us than we are conscious of. 
Indeed, there are some names that of themselves, inde- 
pendently of any association connected with them, fail to 
inspire you with respect, and you are surprised if you 
find that the owner is not a buffoon or a rowdy. In 
spite of what Shakespeare says, the world always has 
been and always will be influenced by names, mere 
names, almost as much as by things ; and Shakespeare 
knew it, too. His little Juliet was no philosopher, but 
the poet himself was, and he knew better than to call 
his Romeo Bill Muggins, for instance." 

^^ Well, then, call your pet Romeo or Hamlet, if you 
choose," said brother James, his respect for the parson 
scarce restraining his impatience. 

" No, sir ; we don't propose to be pig-headed about 
it, and make the child ridiculous on purpose," said Mr. 
John, getting more and more piqued at his brother's 
opposition. 

" Pig-headed I" cried Mr. James, in a fume. " Do 
you mean to call me pig-headed, sir? Is that the way 
you talk to your elder brother ?" 

" You needn't take my words to yourself unless they 
fit you," retorted brother John, hotly ; " but if you will 
persist in making light of a grave question, I want you 
to understand, sir, that I am not going to fool away 
any more time listening to unreasonable objections." 

"Unreasonable, sir! unreasonable, pig-headed, un- 
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reasonable !" cried Mr. James^ in a fury. " Who talks 
to me about being unreasonable? A pretty pass things 
have come to, a pretty pass, indeed, when I can't have 
a word in family matters without being called unrea- 
sonable and pig-headed! Yes,* pig-headed, sir, pig- 
headed ! But I can tell you, sir, there are more pig- 
heads than mine, and if my counsel isn't wanted, I am 
not anxious to cast my pearls before swine !" and de- 
spite the parson's efforts to pacify him, brother James 
stalked out of the piazza, mounted his horse, and rode 
sullenly away home, keeping up all the while an ani- 
mated conversation with himself, the burden of his 
thoughts finding expression in the frequent and indig- 
nant repetition of the words '^ unreasonable, pig-headed ! 
yes, sir, pig-headed, pig-headed indeed !" 

After this interruption the grave question of pro- 
viding Tandy with a name was resumed by the parson 
and the two brothers who remained. The doctor 
laughingly suggested something from the classics, as 
Csesar, Cato, Antony, etc., but brother John objected 
that there were Uncle Csesars and Catoes and Antonys 
among the darkeys on every plantation, while the par- 
son couldn't approve of fixing an unhallowed Pagan 
name on the child when there were plenty of good 
Christian ones to be had for nothing, and so it b^gan 
to look as if the naming of their proUg6 would go by 
default after all, when brother John suddenly clapped 
his hands and started to his feet, exclaiming, — 

" I have it, parson, I have it now ! the very thing. 
We can each contribute a part of our own name, and 
make him up one out of the pieces. It will remind 
him of his. friends when we are dead and gone, and 
maybe the recollection will have a good influence over 
him some day and help him to resist temptation for the 
sake of those who took him up and cared for him in 
his desolate childhood. It will be something like 
giving him the memory of family and kindred, you 
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"A good thought, Mr, John; a noble, Christian 
thought!" cried the parson, approvingly, "and you 
shall make the first contribution. What part of your 
name will you give?^' 

" Well, as John James William would be rather too 
much for one person to carry," said brother John, 
laughing, " we might name him for all three of us in 
a lump by calling him Bulow, and Merle for you, par- 
son. Bulow Merle, ha, ha ! How would that sound?" 

" For shame, brother John !" cried the doctor, chuck- 
ling till his portly sides seemed ready to burst ; " would 
you father the foundling on the parson by giving it 
his surname? That will never do!" and in his ex- 
quisite enjoyment of the joke he gave the scandalized 
parson a most unclerical poke in the ribs. 

" Honey sort qui maly pensy .'" answered Mr. John, 
with an accent that would have made a Frenchman 
shudder. " But if you don't like my suggestion," he 
continued, " give him the parson's Christian name, — 
our surname for a Christian name, and the parson's 
Christian name for a surname, — Bulow Malcolm. 
There now, nobody can find fault with that." 

" Capital, Mr. John, capital !" exclaimed the parson, 
starting from his seat and rubbing his hands with satis- 
faction. "You have made a capital suggestion, and 
Bulow Malcolm Tandy shall be called. A good name, 
sir, a very good name, indeed, and if it don't make an 
honest Christian boy of him then I'll admit, sir, that 
there's nothing in a name, and that a man might as 
well be Bill Scroggins as John Bulow or Felix Hallen- 
quest." 

Thus the weighty question was settled at last, and 
the nameless foundling was henceforth to be known 
as Bulow Malcolm, — a respectable patronymic, com- 
pounded from those of his chief benefactors, Mr. John 
Bulow and the Rev. Malcolm Merle, rector of Wym- 
berley. The doctor objected that such an aristocratic 
designation might prove a stumbling-block to its bearer 
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later in life by suggesting hopes and aspirations un- 
suited to his station, but these objections were over* 
ruled by Mr. John and the parson, the latter modestly 
reminding the doctor that many great and good men 
have had very humble namesakes, and that so far from 
inspiring Tandy with unbecoming aspirations, his new 
name ought to serve as a perpetual reminder of his 
obligations to the benefactors who had conferred it on 
him, and of his duty to superiors as enjoined in the 
catechism. And Mr. John finally settled the question 
by that most silencing if not convincing of appeals, 
the argumerUum ad hmdmeny recalling to his brother's 
mind the host of ragged little Billy Bulows, black and 
white, on the plantations around Wymberley, whose 
names were a living testimony to the doctor's popularity 
in the cabin of the negro and the shanty of the over- 
seer, as well as in the mansions of the planters them- 
selves- 

The next point was to settle upon the proper manner 
of bringing up and providing for their prGUgi^ and 
upon this the parson now proceeded to admonish Mr. 
John, who had volunteered to take that duty upon 
himself. 

" You must remember, my friend," he began, " that 
merely to provide food and raiment for the orphan 
will not be fulfilling your whole duty towards him ; but 
since you have generously taken upon yourself the 
office of guide and protector, you must look to his 
moral requirements also, and see to ij^that the child is 
duly instructed in the doctrines of the church, and that 
he is brought forward at the proper time for confir- 
mation." 

'* Oh, yes ; my wife will attend to all that, and see 
aat he learns his catechism when he is old enough, and 
oes to church on Sundays," said Mr. John, whose re- 
gion was of that comfortable, easy-going sort which 

content to perform its duties bv proxy. " My wife 

111 be godmother, and my brother doctor here and I 
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godfathers, and when he is old enough ni send him 
to school and have him educated, so that he will know 
how to make an honest living for himself." 

"Take care, now, brother John," said the doctor, 
" that you don't overdo the matter and educate the boy 
beyond his station. No good ever comes of educating 
the lower classes above their position in life ; it only 
makes them discontented and turbulent. A little spell- 
ing and reading and writing, with the rudiments of 
arithmetic, is all they need to know, both for their own 
happiness and for the peace of society." 

" Oh, yes, of course," said brother John. " IVe got 
better sense than to educate a foundling as if he was 
to be a gentleman. But then if he should develop a 
turn for books when he grows older, I see no harm in 
giving him a plain, solid English education, so that he 
can take his place, if he will, among the more intelli- 
gent class of tradesmen and mechanics." 

" Pooh, pooh !" replied the doctor, clearing the bowl 
of his pipe by giving it two or three impatient little 
raps on the banisters ; " I see you are getting ready to 
spoil the boy from the start; you had better turn his 
training over to some of us that have got boys of our 
own and know how to manage ^em." 

This was always a sore point with brother John, who 
had no children of his own, and he fired up at once in 
resentment at the supposed taunt. 

^^ A man ain't obliged to be a fool about bringing up 
children becausi^he don't happen to have any of his 
own," he answered, sharply. 

" No ; but you will be worse than a fool," replied the 
doctox, " if yQQ gQ and bring up that poor little devil 
with notio^r^jg above his station." 

•^ I am as ^tyell qualified to raise a boy as you, sir," 
returned brother John, "judging from the sample of 
your training ds^played by your son Jim the other day 
when he ^ licked'ythe schoolmaster." 

" My boy Jim,\ir, is the son of a gentleman," re- 
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plied the doctor, with an air of offended dignity, "and 
hi» conduct is not to be measured by the same rule that 
would fit that of a charity boy. If my son, sir, had 
submitted to be flogged by a confounded little sn^tk of 
a Yankee schoolmaster, who wanted to thrash him for 
defending his honor by ^licking' a boy who had insulted 
him, I would have turned him out of my house ! Yes, 
sir, my boys are gentlemen, and can't afford to sneak 
out of a fight ; if they did, I'd lick them for it myself!" 

" And a precious set of young bullies you have got, 
too,'* returned Mr. John. " If I was their father, in- 
stead of encouraging them to flog the schoolmaster, I'd 
make the schoolmaster flog them all around once a 
week for good measure I" 

" You don't know what you are talking about, sir !" 
cried the doctor, in a rage. " A fine pass things have 
come to, a fine pass, indeed, when a stripling like 
you, that never had a child of your own, presumes to 
lecture me — me, sir, your oldest brother, and the 
father of nine sons — ^about bringing up my boys ! I 
won't stand it, sir * I won't stand it !" 

As brother John was himself on the shady side of 
forty, he might not unreasonably have resented being 
addressed as a stripling, but the doctor gave him no 
chance to retort. Again the parson tried to interpose 
in the cause of peace, but the doctor, without heeding 
.a word he said, mounted his horse and rode off in a 
dudgeon, as Mr. James had done before him, thus af- 
fording a happy illustration of the«unanimity that 
always prevailed among the three brothers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OLD AND NEW. 

" Time rolU his ceaseless course. The race of yore, 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marvelling boyhood legends store 
Of their stranee ventures happed by land and sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be !" 

Scott. 

When the doctor had gone, Mr. John and the par- 
son resumed their interrupted theme. Though Mr. 
Merle entertained the highest respect and esteem for 
all three of the Bulow brothers, he was more especially 
intimate with Mr. John, who, having no family of his 
own, found more time to dabble in the afiairs of the 
parish, and being very High Church, his views on apos- 
tolic succession, ceremonials, vestments, and other mat- 
ters of like moment were entirely in accord with the 
parson^s own. It did not, therefore, cause their interest 
to flag when the two were left to discuss their plans 
alone. 

" Well, Mr. John," said the parson, resuming his 
seat after his ineffectual attempt to pacify the irate doc- 
tor, " since you have so generously charged yourself 
with Tandy's — I should say BuloVs — maintenance, 
I hope you won't think it impertinent if I desire to 
know exactly what provision you intend making for 
him. It is my duty, you understand, as his spiritual 
father, to see into all these matters.'' 

" Oh, yes, certainly, Mr. Merle," answered Mr. John, 
getting astride, his chair and resting his folded arras on 
the back of it. "I hadn't thought of making any 
special provision for him just yet. I expected merely 
to take him into my house and let my wife bring him up, 
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— not exactly as a servant, you know, but, well, ahem ! 
in a manner becoming his station, you understand, so as 
to make a good, honest, intelligent boy, but not a gen- 
tleman of him." 

" Very good, Mr. John, very good," said the parson, 
approvingly ; " but there is one difficulty in the way 
which we have not yet considered, — his old mammy. 
I don^t think she will ever consent to give the child up, 
and it really would be cruel to separate them, after all 
she has done for him. She has been his friend longer 
than we have, — the only friend, in fact, he has ever 
known. Her devotion to him is very touching, and, 
though she is nothing but a n^o, her feelings must be 
respected." 

Mr. John reflected a moment, his good nature admit- 
ting the justice of the parson^s remark, then answered, 
slowly, " But if the boy is to be made anything of, I 
don't see how it can be helped. Maum Miley is a very 
good old ^ nigger,' an excellent old ' nigger,' but too 
ignorant and helpless herself to be a fit guardian for a 
white child. Besides, when he grows older other chil- 
dren will taunt him with the connection, he will lose 
his self-respect ; and, in short, I don't see how he can 
be left much longer under her care if anything is to 
be made of him." 

The parson paused to reflect in his turn. " How 
would it do," he began at last, in a hesitating way, " to 
wait until the Hallenquests reach home, which will be 
in a few days now, and then suggest to Mr. Hallen- 
quest the idea of taking the child into his family as a 
sort of companion and henchman, as it were, to his 
son ? The two boys must be near the same age, and 
as little Fred is an only child, it would be an advan- 
tage to him to have a playfellow at home. Besides, as 
>ld Miley's cabin is on the Hallenquest plantation, and 
ihe prides herself upon having once belonged to the 
family, she might be more willing to resign her baby 
their guardianship." 
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Mr. John rose and took a few turns up and down the 
piazza, then, resuming his seat, answer^, decisively, — 

" No, no ; it won't do, won't do. Halienquest's son 
will be brought up like a young prince. That family 
all have magnificent tastes, and no lack of means to 
gratify them, and it would be the ruin of any boy of a 
different station in life to be brought up in their house- 
hold, even as an acknowledged inferior; he would 
acquire tastes and habits that would make him discon- 
tented with his lot, and unfit him for all the humbler 
walks of life. And then," he added, after a little 
pause, " the very fact of Maum Miley's being an old 
family servant of the Hallenquests disposes many peo- 
ple to harbor unjust suspicions with regard to Tandy 
anyway, and if Felix Hallenquest was to show any 
special interest in the child it would settle them in their 
opinion ; and so it seems to me that, in justice to him- 
self and his own family, Felix Hallenquest ought not 
to be asked to interfere in the matter." 

"Well, yes, there is something in that," said the 
parson, thoughtfully. "I believe your plan is the 
best, after all, and we must try to persuade the old 
woman to consent to it. I told her to call at the par- 
sonage this afternoon with the child, and she ought to 
be here by this time." With that the parson walked 
to the end of the piazza and gazed anxiously up the 
road. 

In the mean time the subject of all these benevolent 
projects, accompanied by his old black mammy, was 
quietly wending his way down the long sandy lane 
that led to the parsonage. He was a child some three 
or four years old, poorly dressed in a fantastic suit of 
his mammy's own devising, patched together out of 
childish garments that he had long since outgrown. 
But Tandy, or Bulow, as he must now be called, was 
not of an age to disturb himself about appSirances, 
and strutted along in his threadbare jacket and short 
tight trousers — so tight that his poor little knees could 
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hardly move in them — as proudly as if he had been a 
young marquis. For poor as were the garments Tandy 
wore, they were his Sunday clothes, and his Sunday 
clothes to Tandy generally meant a visit to the par- 
sonage, and a visit to the parsonage meant tea-cakes, 
and ground-pea candy, and kind words and gentle looks 
from the good parson. 

The child himself, despite the poverty of his habili- 
ments, made all the more conspicuous by his old 
mammy's fantastic efforts at display, was a remarkably 
fine specimen of a boy. From head to foot there was 
not a flaw nor a blemish in him. A pair of magnifi- 
cent eyes, deep, dark, shadowy gray, the rarest and 
the handsomest eyes of all, lighted up the innocent 
childish face with a look of intelligence that consorted 
well with the massive head and broad projecting brow. 
Every limb was perfect in its proportions. Even the 
little bare feet were as slender and arched as if their 
owner had "all the blood of all the Howards" in his 
veins, and there was a manly, self-reliant air about the 
little fellow that made you &el somehow, as you looked 
upon him, that he would make his mark in the world 
yet, despite the ugly trick that fortune had played him 
in his birth. 

Of Tandy's origin absolutely nothing was known in 
the community where he lived. About three years 
previous to the time at which our story opens, Maum 
Miley, an old free negro, who made her living as a pro- 
fessional nurse, was observed one day, after a short 
absence from her home, to have in her charge a new- 
bom baby, whose origin and antecedents the utmost 
assiduity of country gossips was never able to draw 
from her, except in the vague boast, which her negro 
nature could not repress, that " Tandy wasn't none o' 
you poor buckrah trash, but come o gentlefolks as 
good as any in de land." 

Maum Miley, like all her race, was a born aristocrat, 
in sentiment at least, and prided herself upon her own 
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lofty connections in having been the slave of the richest 
family in the county. In her youth she was owned by 
Paul Hallenquest, father of the gentleman whose name 
has already been mentioned in this narrative. She was 
nurse to his children, and, together with her husband, 
was set free by her master in gratitude for their heroic 
conduct at the time of a great fire in the city, when 
the old Hallenquest mansion was burnt down, and it 
was mainly through the instrumentality of the faithful 
negroes that the lives of the two boys were saved, their 
parents being absent at the time. Mr. Hallenquest 
had built them a cabin on his place and given them a 
few acres to cultivate as their own, but the old man 
died within a year or two of his master, and Maum 
Miley, not being able to cultivate the land alone, had 
taken to her old trade of nursing. She made a very 
good living in this way till the rheumatism attacked 
her, and then came hard times for the old woman and 
her little charge. If young Mr. Hallenquest had ever 
visited his plantation it would have been different, for 
whatever faults he may have possessed he was not a 
man to neglect the old servant to whom he owed his 
life. Before going abroad he had left instructions with 
Mr. Hitson, his overseer, to provide for all her wants ; 
but overseers were not, as a class, men noted for hu- 
manity, and Mr. Hitson thought that in sending Maum 
Miley an occasional bushel of potatoes, or a sack of 
meal, or in giving her the run of the sugar-cane and 
ground-pea patches, he was carrying out sufficiently the 
wishes of his employer. 

Several years before the time of which we are writing 
Felix Hallenquest had married and gone to Europe 
with his bride. About a year later his younger brother, 
Fred, had set out to join him, and was lost at sea on 
the ill-fated steamer "Valencia." Mr. Hallenquest 
remained in Europe some three years after this melan- 
oholy event, and would probably have continued his 

lidence there indefinitely had not his affairs become 
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embarrassed through the extravagant style of h'ving he 
mainiBined while abroad. Having now pretty well 
finished sowing his ^^ wild oats/^ he took warning in 
time, and determined, like a sensible man, to live on his 
plantation for a while and retrench. He possessed a 
magnifioent estate, and by living with moderate econ- 
omy for a few years would soon clear his property of 
the debts and mortgages with which it was encumbered. 
There had been a great stir of preparation at the old 
Hallenquest homestead for several weeks past in an- 
ticipation of its master's return, and the family were 
now expecfci^ in a few days to take possession of their 
long-deserted home. 

But to return to our little hero. Tandy's first ap- 
pearance at his old mammy's cabin had, of course, ex- 
cited much comment among the neighbors, but as all 
efforts to sound Maum Miley on the subject had proved 
abortive, and the most rigid scrutiny of the child's 
features failed to reward the inquirers by revealing a 
suspicious resemblance to any one they knew, the little 
world around him, finding no good ground to impli- 
cate its neighbor on his account, ceased to concern itself 
about Tandy, and until the good parson came he had 
lived so neglected and forlorn that no one had cared 
enough about him even to give him a name, much less 
to see that he was properly clothed and fed and trained 
up as a child in a Christian land should be. 

Forsaken by those, whoever they were, that should 
have been the guardians of his childhood, neglected by 
the world, deserted and friendless, Tandy had but the 
love of his faithful old mammy to shield him from 
utter desolation. She was poor and weak and ignorant, 
but her love was strong, and happily she lived at a 
time and in a country where no one need ever suffer for 
bread. Tandy's little paunch was always well filled 
with coarse but wholesome food, and his clothing, 
meagre though it was, sufficed for the almost tropical 
climate in which he lived, and before he was old 
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enough to be conscious of other than physical wants, 
He, who tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb, had 
provided also a friend for the fatherless. 

The Rev. Malcolm Merle had been recently called 
to the parish of Wymberley. He was a middle-aged 
gentleman, verging on to decline, who had married, 
late in life, a young and remarkably beautiful woman, 
and had just become, on entering upon his new charge, 
the proud and happy father of a bouncing boy. The 
paternal feelings newly awakened in him led the good 
parson to take a lively interest in the juvenile portion 
of his flock, and his first step on assuming spiritual 
control was to hunt up and catechise all the children 
in the neighborhood. 

The church at Wymberley, owing to some division 
among the congregation, had been without a pastor for 
two or three years before Mr. Merle's arrival, and the 
new rector, on assuming charge of the parish, was 
shocked to find that the flock over which he was to pre- 
side had fallen into very lax ways on many important 
points of church discipline, and had even been n^li- 
gent about the baptism of their children. Not content 
with bringing his own flock back into the right path, 
he went out into the highways and hedges, gathering 
in the stray lambs wherever he could find them, and 
bringing them into what he honestly believed to be the 
only safe and sure way of salvation. 

If Mr. Merle was narrow or bigoted it was because 
he was in earnest, and what seem mere trifles to the 
careless were to him matters involving heaven or hell. 
We often mistake indifference for liberality, and it may 
be questioned whether deep earnestness in any belief 
is compatible with perfect toleration. Who of us, for 
instance, are very tolerant of opposition, or even of dis- 
agreement, in our political opinions, our love-affairs, or 
any other matter on which we have really set our 
hearts ? We think ourselves wiser than our forefathers 
because we have learned not \o care what our neighbor 
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believes, but who shall say that our superior forbear- 
ance is the child of our superior benevolence and not 
rather of our greater indifference? From faith to 
dogma is but a step. What we believe implicitly we 
assert positively^ and Mr. Merle did only what many 
other weak but honest minds have done when he re- 
garded the dogmas of his church with a veneration that 
wiser but less earnest souls would characterize as bigotry. 

Mr. Merle lived in the simple old times — not so very 
old either — before science had put the Bible out of 
fashion, and relegated the faith of our fathers to the 
limbo that has swallowed up the gods of Olympus and 
Ida. In those old days, whose departing twilight still 
lingers with us, gilding the walls of humble cottage 
homes, and lighting the path of simple, trusting souls in 
their journey through the world, religion was a living 
reality which the doubts of the Agnostic had not yet 
dared to question. Prehistoric man had not yet appeared 
upon the scene to dethrone the ancient fatherhood of 
Adam, and the famous " hairy creature with the tail and 
movable ears," who has disturbed the peace of so many 
minds, was still slumbering in the bosom of the great 
unknown. Colenso's mathematics had not yet oared 
to tamper with the Mosaic statistics; protoplasm, 
evolution, Agnosticism were uncoined, or at least un- 
current, words, and the " sequences of nature" were re- 
garded as synonymous with the laws of God. 

It is true some restless spirits in the Old World 
had begun to disturb the faith of ages by strange theo- 
ries about the age and formation of the earth, about the 
revelations of palseontology and the succession of geo- 
logical time; but these were regarded as merely the 
wild speculations of scientific dreamers that would soon 
be put down by the common sense of mankind. The 
great wave of modern thought had scarcely begun to 
agitate the world forty years ago, and the feeble rever- 
berations of its first rising hardly awakened an echo in 
the drowsy life of the Old South, 
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That strange, dreamy old life ! how near it seems, 
and yet how far away ! So near that we can almost 
reach out and touch by the hand the worthies of those 
departed days, and yet so far away that scarce an echo 
comes from the other shore to check the onward rush 
of our own busy lives. A deluge of blood has swept 
between those old times and ours and rent them from 
us by a chasm broad as the lapse of a thousand years. 

They were not days of unmingied blessing, those old 
times to which our story relates ; they were not pro- 
gressive times, they were not thrifty, practical, com- 
mon-sense times like our own, and a curse lay upon 
them, to be removed only by an exorcism as fierce as the 
curse was heavy. There was much in them to regret, 
much to deplore, many things to laugh at, and some 
still to blush for ; but for all that, like the days of the 
Crusaders and the Troubadours, a glamour of romance 
hangs about them that the cold verities of history will 
never dispel. They were the days of fair women and 
gallant men, the days of dash and fire and chivalry, 
with which our plodding, money-getting era has noth- 
ing in common. It is well, on many accounts, that 
those old days have passed away, but though our reason 
may approve the present, imagination loves to linger 
round the past. Our judgment is with the new era, 
our sympathies with the old ; our understanding sanc- 
tions the things that are, but our hearts turn fondly to 
the things that were. Those of us especially whose 
childhood touched upon the outer verge of those old 
times, and whose recollections of the joyous old plan- 
tation life are tinted with the rosy light that memory 
always throws over the morning of life, can never cease 
to regret the days that are gone, with that half-fond, 
half-pitying emotion with which we bend over the 
grave of the beloved but wayward dead. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MR. JOHN TURNS PHILANTHROPIST. 

" He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity."— Shakespkarb. 

The parson had not waited long when he perceived 
his expected visitors approaching the house. He met 
them on the piazza-steps^ and the child bounded to 
his side with an eagerness that showed how com- 
pletely the good man had gained his confidence and 
affection. 

"Well, Maum Miley, how is this?" began Mr. 
Merle, patting Tandy kindly on the head. " I told 
you to come at four o'clock, and it is now a quarter to 
five. What makes you so late ?" 

" Ah, Misser Merle," answered the old woman, limp- 
ing heavily up the steps, " ole Miley ain^t what her 
used to was fore de rheumatiz done cotch her. I ain't 
wort nothing ^tall now for git along fast, like I used 
to when I was young." 

" Well, well, come in and rest yourself, old mau- 
ma," said the parson, assisting her up the steps, and 
seating her on a bench in the piazza, "while we have 
a talk over the affairs of our little man here. Come, 
Tandy," leading the child toward Mr. John, "here 
is a new friend for you ; don't you know Mr. John 
Bulow?" 

Tandy approached and submitted quietly to the very 
searching inspection that Mr. John made of him. 
Indeed, while Mr. John was inspecting Tandy, Tandy, 
on his part, was coolly inspecting Mr. John, and the 
result seemed to give mutual satisfaction. Mr. John 
had often met the boy casually, walking about with 
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his mammy, and had onoe or twice tossed him a dime 
as he passed Tandy oil the road, but beyond that had 
never taken any special notice of him, and was now 
struck for the first time with the singular attractive- 
ness of the child's appearance and manner. 

" Well, my little man," he said, taking Tandy on his 
knee, "wouldn't you like to go to school when you 
are a big boy and learn to read V* 

Tandy had never heard of school before, but as it 
was suggested to him now as something desirable, his 
mind reverted, by a natural association of ideas, to the 
most desirable thing he could think of just then, and 
looking his interlocutor earnestly in the face, he asked, 
in his sweet childisii voice, — 

" Does they have takes there ?" 

" Why, not exactly," answered Mr. John, smiling, 
" but you shall have a cake now and then, if you are 
a good boy and learn your lessons well." 

Upon this promise Tandy passed a mental resolu- 
tion in favor of school, but proceeded, with true child- 
ish diplomacy, to exact further conditions before com- 
mitting himself. 

" And tan my mammy have some too ?" he added. 

Mr. Bulow was so pleased at this evidence of dis- 
interestedness on the part of his ward that he drew 
a half-dollar from his pocket and placed it in Tandy's 
hand, whereupon the young ingrate scrambled down 
incontinently from his benefactor's knee and scuttled 
off to show his mammy the treasure. 

"Dar now, what I tell you?" grumbled the old 
woman, suddenly checking Tandy's ardor with her 
rebuke. " Whar your manners gone ? Ain't you gwine 
to thank the gen'leman for give you money ? Get 
along wid you now and say ' thankee to Misser Bulow." 

Tandy, somewhat crestfallen, hastened back to Mr. 
Bulow, and laying his small, dimpled hand on that 
gentleman's knee, murmured his childish thanks. 
There was something so winning about the little fel- 
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low that Mr. John, whose kindly heart was naturally 
open to the blandishments of children, felt himself 
completely captivated, and catching the child up in 
his arms, gave him a hearty squeeze and kissed him. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Merle took occasion to lead the 
conversation back to the business they had in hand. 

*^ Now, Maum Miley," he began, addressing the old 
darkey, ** since you are going to have Tandy baptized 
and made a child of Christ, he must have a name, you 
know, a good, honest. Christian name, like other white 
folks.'^ 

" Dat's 80,^' said the old woman, nodding her head 
approvingly. " Tandy must have his entitles, too, like 
de rest o' de white folks; but,^^ she added, a little sadly, 
^^his ole mammy can't never call him nothing but 
Tandy. I called him so when he wasn't nothing but 
a baby in the arms, my candy, my tandy baby, 'cause 
he so sweet, you see, and he'll always be my sweet, 
candy baby to me, and I can't never call him by no 
other name." 

" Oh, yes, you may call him your Tandy if you 
like, Maum Miley," said Mr. John, joining in the con- 
versation, "But you will want other people to be 
more respectful and call him ^ mister' when he grows 
up." 

"Yes, yes, dat's so," said the old woman, again 
nodding her approval. " Folks must be 'spectable to 
my Tandy." 

" And how would you like him to be named for Mr. 

Merle and me ?" asked Mr. Bulow, who was a little 

proud of his ingenuity in compounding Tandy's future 

lesignation. "Bulow for me, Malcolm for Mr. Merle, 

—Bulow Malcolm. There now, ain't that as good a 

jame as any honest lad need want ?" 

" Bulow — Bulow — ^yes, dat a very 'spectful name," 
3aid Maum Miley, chuckling with satisfaction. " De 
Bulows is always been quality folks, and my Tandy's 
;wine be a quality gen'leman too. Tandy ain't come 
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o' none o' your poor white trash, and him mustn't have 
no ole poor buckrah name, like dem Hitson, an' dem 
Dolager, and all dem overseer trash. Tandy come o' 
gentlefolks, and he's gwine be a geu'leman hisself 
when he grow up, an' live in de city, and have a store, 
and sell ribbins to de ladies." 

Maum Miley's conceptions of Tandy's future career 
were not founded upon any tangible prospects, but were 
merely the expression of her own ambition regarding 
him. She had often accompanied her master's family 
to the city in her younger days, when the l)oys she 
nursed were babies, and her rustic eyes were so dazzled 
by the display in the fashionable dry-goods shops, and 
by the dapper appearance of the young men behind the 
counters, that it seemed to her as if all the riches and 
grandeur of the world was centred there, and her sim- 
ple imagination could not picture a more splendid des- 
tiny for her pet than to become the owner of one of 
those gay bazaars, and stand, with waxed moustache and 
perfumed hair, behind the counter day after day, "sell- 
ing ribbin to de ladies." 

As Tandy's benefactors did not at this time con- 
template a very exalted destiny for the foundling, 
they merely smiled at the old negro's simplicity, and 
the parson took advantage of her aspirations to in- 
troduce what he felt was the most difficult part of 
the business before him, namely, the transfer of her 
little charge to Mr. Bulow's guardianship. 

"But, Maum Miley," he began, in a hesitating 
voice, not exactly knowing how to introduce what 
he had to say, "store-keepers must know how to 
read and write, and before Tandy can be one he 
will have to go to school and get an education." 

Free schools were unknown at the South in those 
days, and education was an expensive luxury which 
only the rich could afford. But Maum Miley's faith 
in Tandy was of the sort that is able to move moun- 
tains. 
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" Tandy will fix all dat when he grow up/' she said, 
looking fondly at the child, who was still sitting con- 
tentedly on Mr. Bulow's knee. "Dat chile ain't no 
common chile, Misser Merle ; he was so forrard with 
his teething that he had done cuttin' 'em all at two 
year old, and he can talk now as peart as most chillun 
does at four year. He's got a head o' his own, too, and 
when he grow up he'll make money an' git a edication 
hisself." 

The parson shook his head. 

" It isn't so easy for a poor boy with nothing to start 
on to make money, Maum Miley," he said. "We 
must find some better way. What would you say if 
my friend, Mr. John, here was to offer to take the child 
and educate him for you ?" 

Cautiously as the suggestion was made, the old 
woman's fears took fire at once. 

"Take my baby!" she cried, in a terrified voice; 
" take my Tandy 'way from me ! Oh, no, Misser 
Bulow couldn't do dat. I can't give up my chile !" 
and making a dash at Tandy, she snatched him from 
Mr. John's knee, and held him tightly clasped in her 
arms. 

Mr. Bulow, since his interview with Tandy, had be- 
come very desirous of possessing the child. The little 
fellow was so handsome, so interesting and attractive in 
all his ways, that what was contemplated at first as a 
mere act of charity had now suddenly become an ob- 
ject of eager desire to the childless man. Mr. John 
Bulow was very rich, and though he had nieces and 
nephews in abundance to lavish his money upon, their 
existence could not compensate for the absence of chil- 
dren of his own. Indeed, those same nieces and 
nephews were often a source of secret jealousy to Mr. 
John, and oppressed him with an uncomfortable sense 
of inferiority to his more favored brothers. While 
Tandy could by no means make up the deficiency, yet 
to have a child in the house whom he could regulate 
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he pleased, and bring up in accordance with his own 
somewhat startling theories of education, was itself an 
allurement which Tandy's own infantile graces had 
kindled into ardent desire. His wife, too, he knew 
would be pleased with the arrangement, for the train- 
ing of tne child would afford her occupation and 
amusement, for which the good lady, not being of a 
very intellectual turn, was often sadly at a loss. She 
was a notable housewife, and mighty at the needle. 
Her embroideries and fancy knitting, her crochetted 
tidies and marvellous silk patchwork quilts in thou- 
sands of pieces, were the wonder of the neighborhood. 
She had pets, too, of every description : pet dogs, pet 
kittens, ppt chickens,- pet rabbits, pet birds, pet "nig- 
gers ;" and as for flowers, her garden was a paradise of 
fragrance and beauty all the year round. But for all 
this, good Mrs. Bulow — Mrs. John and Aunt Jane, as 
she was more familiarly called among her friends and 
kindred — often found the time to hang heavy on her 
hands, and, like Sarah and Rachel and Hannah of old, 
was pining for offspring. She had once proposed to 
her husband that they should adopt a child, but to this 
Mr. John had objected that he did not think it right to 
ignore the natural claims of his brothers* children and 
give his money to a stranger, while an insurmountable 
objection in his mind to adopting any of the former 
was the fear of perpetual interference on the part of 
the parents; and from the specimen the reader has 
already seen of the unanimity of the three brothers, he 
will easily perceive that mutual interference in such 
matters was a thing that had better be avoided. 

Here, then, Mr. Bulow seemed to have found exactly 
what he wanted, for in Tandy^s case neither of these 
objections would apply. He did not propose to adopt 
the child, in the sense in which that word is usually 
understood. Tandy was to have no share of his for- 
tune, and was to be brought up not as a son, nor even 

~ relation, but as an acknowledged inferior, — ^a mere 
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dependent^ whose modest claims would in no way con- 
flict with those of Mr. Bulow's natural heirs, while at 
the same time Mr. John felt that the presence of such a 
noble, attractive little fellow would give a brightness 
to his home which all the luxuir of wealth had failed 
to impart. In short, he had taken a sudden fancy to 
the child, and wished to have Tandy about him ; but, to 
do him justice, he was not altogetner nor even mainly 
influenced by selfish motives in his desire to get pos- 
session of the foundling. Compassion for the little 
fellow's neglected condition, as feelingly represented to 
him by good Mr. Merle, had first awakened his gener- 
ous impulses, and impressed him with the necessity of 
giving Tandy the benefit of more enlightened guar- 
dianship than Maum Milejr's. 

Kindly but candidly he undertook to reason with 
the old woman. He explained to her in simple lan- 
guage the benefit she would confer upon the child by 
giving him up to the care of those who had power to 
do for him what she never could. In those days of 
slave labor the sweat of an honest white man's brow 
did not count for much, and he endeavored to make her 
comprehend the impossibility of Tandy ever acquiring 
an education or rising to any honorable employment 
without more substantial assistance than he could gain 
from his own unaided exertions. 

The old nurse listened patiently, and acknowledged 
the force of his arguments, but love has ever been 
stronger than reason. 

'* Yes, yes; I knows all dat, Misser John," she said, 
when he had finished. " I know you's a good man, 
and could do a heap better by Tandy than me, an' 
maybe I ought to give him to you, but I such a poor 
ole fool I can't part wid my baby. No, I can't ; I 
can't. I'se done had Tandy ever since he was horned, 
and I brung him up by hand, and I'se nuss him when 
he sick, and I'se work for him and pray for him and 
beg for him, and him and me is all each other's got ir 
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dis worP to care for, and I can't give him up. No, 
let me keep my baby tell I dies. Oh, my baby, my 
baby ! they sha'n't take you away from your poor ole 
mammy !" 

She pressed the child tightly to her breast, and broke 
into loud lamentations. Tandy, seeing his mammy 
distressed, immediately set up a dismal wail, and clung 
to the old woman's neck in alarm. Mr. Bulow was 
touched by the scene, and good Mr. Merle could scarce 
restrain his tears. 

" I really don't see what we are to do, Mr. John,'' 
he whispered; "it would be barbarous to separate 
them." 

Mr. John rose, walked to the other end of the piazza, 
and stood for some time leaning on the railing in si- 
lence. Then, beckoning the parson to him, he ex- 
claimed, with a brightening face, — 

" I have it, Mr. Merle ! I have it now.'' 

The parson joined him, and after a short consulta- 
tion together they seemed to have arrived at some con- 
clusion highly satisfactory to both. 

"You see," Mr. John was saying as they turned 
again toward the old woman and child, whom they had 
left weeping together, " there is the cabin ready to hand, 
left vacant by old Aunt Charity, who died last week, 
and Maum Miley can move her little plunder in and 
live on the lot, so that she needn't be separated from 
the child. As for the little she'll want to eat, I reckon 
my own ^niggers' steal more than her feed comes to ten 
times over, and I never miss it. She's welcome to as 
much as she wants, and stealage to boot." 

"But are you sure," suggested the parson, "that 
Mr. Hallenquest, when he comes home, will like to see 
an old family servant of his living on the bounty of 
another?" 

"Oh, I'll fix up all that with Hallenquest," said 
Mr. John. " He always was a good-natured sort of 
fellow, and when he understands the circumstances, and 
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knows that I want to keep the child^ he won't make 
any difficulty. The point now is to fix it all right with 
the old darkey. Well, Maum Miley/' he continued, 
addressing the old nurse, who had dried her eyes by 
this time, and was now trying to pacify Tandy, "we've 
hit upon a plan at last that, I think, will suit all par- 
ties, and give our little friend here the benefit of a 
civilized education without parting you from him. 
What do you say, now, to coming and living on my 
plantation with Tandy ? There's a good, comfortable 
cabin in my back-yard that you can have as lon^ as 
you live, and Tandy himself, if you choose, shall 
carry you your victuals every day from my table." 

Maum Miley's face fairly glistened with pleasure 
at this announcement. 

"De Lord bless yoii^ Misser John!" she exclaimed, 
fervently. " I always knowed you was a good man an' 
a gen'leman, but de good Lord hisself must 'a put it in 
your heart to 'a thunk o' dat ! He ! he ! he ! my Tandy's 
gwine to have quality raisin' without takin' him away 
from his ole mam/nyl" and the old creature fairly 
cackled with delight. 

Mr. Bulow now turned his attention to Tandy, who 
still clung tenaciously to his mammy's neck, and eyed 
his new friend with a look of mingled distrust and 
defiance. 

" Come, my little man," he said, endeavoring to take 
the child again in his arms, "don't you want to go 
home with me, and have a toy gun and a bow, and 
some pet rabbits, and " 

There is no telling what other bribes Mr. Bulow 
was going to offer, when he was suddenly interrupted 
by Tandy, who jerked angrily away from his proffered 
caress, exclaiming, — 

" No, no ! Go away, you bad man, you make my 
mammy twy," and he flung back into Mr. Bulow's face 
the coin the latter had given him a moment before. 

Mr. Bulow smiled. 

i 
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"The young rascal has a temper, I see/' he said 
aside to the parson, " but proper discipline will soon 
set that right. Discipline, Mr. Merle, proper discipline, 
is everything in bringing up a boy." 

A little more coaxing, however, soon reconciled 
Tandy to his new patron without the intervention of 
discipline, and it was there decided, with the consent of 
all parties, that Tandy should henceforth be consigned 
to the care and protection of Mr. John Bulow, — a 
measure fraught with consequences, both to the child 
and others, little dreamed of then. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CLOUD NO BIGGER THAN A MAN's HAND. 

" Altaque si te 
Nomina delectant omnem Titani^a pugnam 
Inter majores ipsumquePrometheaponas." — Juvenal. 

There was one quarter in which Mr. John's benev- 
olent project was viewed with secret disapprobation. 
Of his two brothers, the doctor was rich enough not to 
concern himself about remote contingencies as to the 
disposal of Mr. John's property, but the other, Mr. 
James, as he was familiarly called by the neighbors, 
to distinguish him from his brothers, was a man of 
more family than fortune, to whom the eventual dispo- 
sition of Mr. John's money could not be a matter of 
indifference. 

The three Bulow brothers were like the angles of 
unsymraetrical triangles that can never be got to coin- 
cide. Even in their personal appearance nature seemed 
to have shown a determination to fornitl^em the an- 

heses of one another. Mr. John, U>!'5youngest, was 
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short and chubby, with a merry twinkle in his bright 
black eye and a jolly round paunch that told of good 
cheer and an easy mind. Mr. James, the second 
brother, was tall and gaunt, with a melancholy counte- 
nance and a slight stoop in the shoulders that made 
him look the oldest of the three. The doctor was tall 
and portly, with a high bald forehead, upon which he 
wore continually a pair of gold-rimmed green specta- 
cles that we may suppose were for ornament, as no 
mortal had ever seen the doctor look through them. 

Mr. John and the doctor were both very rich ; Mr. 
James was very poor. Mr. John had no children; 
the doctor had nine sons and one daughter ; Mr. James 
seven daughters and one son. In politics Mr. Jamas 
was an " Old-Line Whig," the doctor a Democrat, and 
Mr. John one of that noisy body just then springing 
into notice who called thenaselves the " States' Rights" 
party. 

In religion Mr. John was a High Church Episcopa- 
lian, — at least, so he called himself, — and was certainly 
a stanch advocate of that church, though whether he had 
any very definite idea regarding it, further than that it 
was a highly respectable institution which had always 
been patronized by his family, may admit of a doubt. 

Mr. James was a " blue" Presbyterian of the most 
abstract and metaphysical type, and, as a matter of 
course, he and Mr. John were forever coming into 
collision over the many theological stumbling-blocks 
they bumped against in their opposing creeds. Their 
different notions about observing "the Sabbath," as 
Mr. James called it, kept them in a perpetual ferment, 
to say nothing of the misty incomprehensibilities oi 
baptismal regeneration, predestination, and the like, 
where Mr. John, to do him justice, would always get 
hopelessly befogged after the first three sentences. Mr. 
James's own household were Episcopalians, like their 
neighbors, so he met with opposition enough, at home 
and abroad, to satisfy the most ardent disputant. He 
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had married the granddaughter of an English bishop, 
and the lady, being herself a person of strong opinions 
and very decided character, took pains to bring up her 
children in her own faith. 

The doctor's religion was as undefined as that of his 
brother's was pronounced, but as St. Paul's, the parish 
church of Wymberley, was the only place of worship 
within twelve miles, except the cracker "meeting- 
houses" in the piny woods, and as he felt a strong 
Eersonal attachment for Mr. Merle, the doctor, to save 
imself trouble, gave a mild adhesion to the popular 
faith, and received the communion with his family in 
a perfunctory way twice a year, at Christmas and 
Easter. Mr. Merle, however, had serious misgivings 
as to his orthodoxy, since he had been known, on more 
than one occasion, to utter very " unsound" opinions 
regarding the "real presence," the "apostolic suc- 
cession," and the like, which he irreverently character- 
ized as bosh. But the good parson bore with his short- 
comings, trusting to time and the influence of certain 
edifying discourses he was secretly preparing for the 

Eurpose, to recall the doctor at last from the error of 
is ways. 

In their intellectual and personal qualities the 
brothers differed no less than in character and sur^ 
roundings. The doctor, aside from his professional 
education, was a man of culture and scholarly tastes. 
His reading was extensive, and supplied him with a 
fund of general information that placed him in ad- 
vance of even the most cultivated of his neighbors. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the good things of life too, 
-and had his house furnished with an elegance not com- 
mon among the plantation homes of those days, where 
ease and comfort and good cheer were the main things 
cared for. 

Mr. James, also, was a man of intellectual tastes and 
superior mental ability, but of too abstract and specu- 
lative a turn ever to accomplish anything useful in 
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life. He spent much of his time poring over alistruse 
metaphysical works, or building up equally abstruse 
and metaphysical theories of his own which nobody else 
ever could be got to comprehend. He was always 
making wonderful discoveries in ethics, in politics, in 
religion, which were destined to revolutionize the world 
if only the world could be got to listen to them. Mr. 
James's wife, being herself of a practical turn, and 
withal somewhat given to domineering, had little pa- 
tience with her husband's visionary schemes, and so 
poor Mr. James was without the one admirer that 
an unappreciated genius can nearly always claim, — his 
wife. 

Mr. John had no taste for books of any sort, unless 
an exception may be made in favor of the "Sports- 
man's Guide" and "Granger's Horse-Tamer." He had 
scrambled through college somehow without getting 
plucked, and revenged himself for the unpalatable 
work he had done there by never reading anything 
afterwards except his newspaper, trusting to the parson, 
whom he regarded as a sort of stock broker between 
himself and heaven, for material to carry on his theo- 
logical battles with brother James. He was excessively 
fond of field sports, was a crack shot, a fearless rider, 
and the ch^mpicm fox-hunter of the neighborhood. 
He was something of a jockey too, and despite the 
worthy parson's admonitions did not scruple to try his 
fortune now and then on the turf. 

As men of business, both Mr. John and the doctor 
were eminently successful, while poor Mr. James, with 
talents superior to either of them, lacked the practical 
common sense without which the most brilliant intel- 
lect is of no avail in the plain work-a-day business 
of getting along in the world. While the doctor by 
judicious management had so augmented his patrimony 
that even now, as the father of ten children, he could 
still be counted a rich man, poor Mr. James, with seven 
little daughters on his hands, was hopelessly floundering 
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under a load of debt which, like the little boy's pill, 
grew bigger and bigger the longer he worked at it. 
Mr. James was fond of putting his pet theories into 
practice on his own plantation, and, as the result of his 
experiments, had encumbered his property with a load 
of mortgages that were fast eating it up. Every year 
he was obliged to sell two or three negroes in order to 
satisfy his most pressing necessities. His brothers fre- 
quently came to the rescue and paid off his most urgent 
debts, but as fast as they helped him out of one diffi- 
culty Mr. James would contrive forthwith to get 
himself into another, and so his affairs kept going con- 
tinually from bad to worse. 

With all their diversities of character and situation, 
the brothers were devotedly attached to one another. 
They would stand by each other through good and evil, 
and no event, however trifling, could take place in either 
family but the fraternal triumvirate must sit in judg- 
ment upon it. If one of the children were to be put to 
school, or if one of the brothers was to buy a horse or 
a cow, the other two must be called into consultation 
about it. These family councils nearly always ended 
in a quarrel, like the one over Tandy's little affairs, 
each brother mounting his horse and riding off in dud- 
geon ; but all the same, the very next time any event 
of the least consequence occurred in either household 
the brothers were called into consultation as before, and 
usually with the same results. 

There were some subjects in particular that acted 

as a perpetual cams belli between the three brothers. 

Politics invariably led to a general explosion of wrath, 

the effects of which sometimes lasted for a week. Re- 

*^ lijgion always put Mr. John and Mr. James at logger- 

^^ -^s, while Mr. James and the doctor never failed to 

^^^/f ^ the management of children, Mr. James insist- 

^M T '^S *^® doctor how to bring up his sons, and 

Mr. Janaes,i^j^^g equally persistent in directing Mr. 

superior mental ^^ management of his girls. 

lative a turn evei 
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Bat the most fruitfal, perhaps, of all soaroes of dis- 
cord were some water-mills possessed by each of the 
brothers. Mr. John's mill had too much water, the 
doctor's too little^ and Mr. James's none at all. Each 
mill was forever getting out of order, each was a special 
hobby with its owner, and each brother knew exactly 
what was wrong with the other's mill, and insbted 
upon explaining to him why it would not grind. 

But their di&rences, many and various as they ap- 
peared, were on the surface only, while at bottom the 
affection of the brothers for one another was deep and 
sincere. Though Mr. John and the doctor often fell 
out with poor Mr. James's impracticable theories, and 
argued tempestuously against them, yet they were al- 
ways at hand to help him out of the scrapes in which 
his errors of judgment involved him. Mr. John, iu 
particular, having no children of his own to provide 
for, had always been ungrudgingly generous to the 
family of his impecunious brother. Aunt Jane, too, 
had voluntarily spread her protecting wing over the 
seven little girls, and before they were out of long 
clothes was anxiously speculating upon their future 
matrimonial outlook, and finding possible husbands for 
them among the little boys of her acquaintance. Aunt 
Jane was a warm advocate of matrimony, and, like 
most well-meaning old ladies, was an inveterate match- 
maker. It was a favorite boast of hers that there 
had never been an old maid in the family, and it was 
not without secret misgivings that she reflected there 
might be a possible old maid lurking under some of the 
seven short frocks and pinafores of her seven little nieces. 

Such being the state of affairs, it was but natural 
that the possibility of a rival claimant for Uncle 
John's favors should create some uneasiness in the 
James Bulow household, or at least in the only mem- 
ber of it who was astute enough to contemplate such 
remote contingencies. 

This was no other than Mrs. James Bulow herself, 
4 
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a proud, worldly womaD, though compelled by the 
narrowness of her m^ans and the pressure of domestic 
cares to circumscribe her ambition within narrow limits. 
Her excessive pride of birth was justified to some ex- 
tent by the fact that she was the daughter of a gov- 
ernor of her native State, the granddaughter, by the 
mother's side, of an Englisli bishop, the niece of a 
chief-justice, and cousin of a United States senator. 
So much distinction in one family must argue merit of 
some sort, and is therefore a legitimate source of family 
pride. Mental as well as physical qualities are herit- 
able, and there is no greater fallacy than the popular 
belief that the sons of great men are necessarily fools. 
That they are often failures cannot be denied, but it is a 
strange logic which would persuade us that the natural 
offspring of wisdom is folly. If a man's ancestors 
have distinguished themselves in any honorable way, 
he has a right to be proud of them, and surely poor 
Mrs. Bulow may be pardoned if she plumed herself 
somewhat upon the hereditary honors of her race. 
Having nothing else to glory in, her pride planted 
itself upon the honorable but not very substantial basis 
of family distinction, and revenged itself for the dis- 
appointments and humiliations of poverty by raising a 
barrier of aristocratic exclusiveness against every one 
who could not show a shining escutcheon. 

The Bulows themselves possessed undisputed claims 
to rank as one of the first among the " first families,'' 
being traditionally descended from a German count 
and an English earl. It is true the connection with 
the historic Von Bulows was somewhat mythical, and 
the title of the earl is unrecorded in the "British 
Peerage," but a very slight thread of probability is 
sufficient for American aristocracy to hang its pre- 
tensions on ; and then, if proof were needed, was there 
not the picture of Wymberley Castle in a gilt frame 
hanging over Mrs. John's parlor mantel-piece, and did 
not the portrait of a veritable Count von Bulow, with 
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a dozen orders on his breast, stare at yoa continually 
from the doctor's dining-room wall ? 

But, count or no count, there was an authentic Stephen 
Bulow among the honest Salzburgers who came over in 
1732 to help General Oglethorpe clear the wilderness of 
Georgia. Whether he was entitled to the magic von 
in his own country history does not say, but he earned 
a more genuine title to nobility in the good services he 
rendered in helping to reclaim the wilderness and spread 
the light of civilization through the trackless wilds of 
the New World. He took a high stand in the colony, 
married Frances Wymberley, daughter of one of Ogle- 
thorpe's councillors, and descendant of the apocryphal 
Earl of Wymberley, and for many years his name fig- 
ures conspicuously in the colonial records, along with 
the Houstouns, the Telfairs, the Mclntoshes, the Wym- 
berleys, and other worthies of those days. His sons 
took an active part in the Revolutionary struggle, their 
names, as well as those of their maternal relations, 
the Wymberleys, appearing frequently in the public 
documents of tfie time. On the list of those who re- 
ceived grants of land after the war, immediately fol- 
lowing the names of Greorge Galphiu and James 
Habersham, occur the following : 

" Kobert Wymberley, Ensign. 
John Wymberley, Gentleman. 
James Bryan, Planter. 
Stephen Bulow, Captain. 
John Bulow, Col. of Melisha. 
Thomas Bulow, Gentleman." 

This John Bulow, whose courage, if tradition speaks 
true, was more reliable than his orthography, was the 
ancestor of the Bulows of our story. The brothers 
obtained large grants of adjoining lands, and built their 
houses near together on a singular ridge of high ground 
leparating the rich oak lands from the pine barrens, 
and they called the settlement Wymberley, in honor of 
their mother^s family. Thomas and Stephen dying 
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without children, their property went to the heirs of 
John, making them, in process of time, when Whit- 
ney's invention gave value to cotton, enormously rich. 
By degrees, on account of the exceeding healthfulness 
of the location, mast of the neighboring planters built 
themselves residences upon Wymberley Ridge, thus 
converting it gradually into a populous village. 

Mrs. James, with all her prejudices of caste, was too 
shrewd a woman of the world not to appreciate the 
power of money. She had long regarded Mr. John 
and his fortune as the natural resource of her own im- 
pecunious family ; and it is not to be supposed that she 
would look with favor upon any protSg^, however hum- 
ble, of the rich uncle. It is true Tandy's privileges 
were to be very limited. Mr. John had no intention 
of formally adopting him, or of making him his heir ; 
still Mrs. James's keen eye looked to future possibili- 
ties, and saw danger ahead. The cloud was small, no 
bigger than a man's hand ; yet Mrs. James's anxious 
eye saw it looming in the future, big with disaster to 
her seven needy girls. The girls themselves were 
little concerned as yet about the future, being most of 
them at that happy period of life when dolls and mud- 
pies are matters of greater moment than prospective 
fortunes, and Mr. James was too dreamy and unob- 
servant to harbor a fear till it was suggested to him by 
his wife. 

Mrs. Bulow was not a heartless woman, nor more 
selfish than others, and could she have felt assured that 
Mr. John's original intentions regarding Tandy would 
never be altered would have heartily rejoiced to see 
them carried out. But the chilling influence of pov- 
erty, the disheartening struggle to maintain her position 
on inadequate means, had narrowed her sympathies and 
centred her thoughts upon those of her own household. 
Before you censure her, charitable reader, remember 
that she was the wife of a theorizing husband and the 
mother of seven portionless daughters. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE EOYAL FAMILY, 



" Kalo pater tibi sit Thersites, dummodo tu sis 
JBacidse similis, Yulcaniaque arnla capcssas 
Quam te Thersites similem producat Achilles.'' 

JUYKKAL. 



Wymberley Eibge affords a curious example of 
the connection that so often exists between social effects 
and physical causes. It has already been mentioned as 
the dividing line between the cotton lands and the pine 
barrens, but this meagre description conveys a very im- 
perfect idea of this singular formation. On its south- 
ern side the Ridge rises in an abrupt precipice of 
seventy-five to a hundred feet high, descending on the 
other by a slope so gradual as scarcely to seem above 
the general level of the country. It extends for 
twenty miles or more in length, presenting the sinu- 
osities of some precipitous coast-line, and was, doubtless, 
in remote geological times the border of a great lake 
or inland sea. Its capes and promontories still jut 
out in bold relief over the plain below, and at its foot, 
more than a hundred miles from the sea, are found 
fossil shells and corals and petrified bones of fishes, to 
which the good parson used to point triumphantly as 
irrefragable evidence of Noah^s deluge. 

Below the Ridge, in the " bottom land," as it was 
called, the soil was exceedingly fertile. Cotton and 
sugar-cane grew to giant size, and the swamps along 
the water-courses presented a mass of luxuriant vege- 
tation that would almost rival the splendors of a Bra- 
zilian forest. Flowers of every hue and vines of 
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almost tropical exuberance imparted a richness to the 
lowland scenery that few other lands could rival. 

Above the Ridge began the land of sand and pines, 
so wearisome to the stranger in its endless monotony, 
so dear to the native in its melancholy grandeur. Here 
the soil, though too light for cotton and cane, was still 
propitious to the fair kingdom of flowers. Roses es- 
pecially flourished in magic luxuriance, and the parks 
and gardens of Wymberley, in its palmy days, might 
have satisfied the seekers after the earthly paradise. 
The woods, too, were not without their beauty. Every 
hollow had its little lake, fringed with cypress, myrtle, 
and flowers of every dye. The streams, clear as crys- 
tal, were bordered along their entire course by magno- 
lias, bays, and other splendid growth of the region, 
while here and there clusters of magnificent live-oaks, 
bending under their graceful drapery of long gray 
moss, relieved the monotony of the everlasting pines. 

But its social attractions were the chief feature of 
Wymberley. It was not a town, though its limits 
exceeded those of Paris or London, and yet it could 
hardly be called country, — that is, not according to 
Southern ideas of country life in those days, where 
your nearest neighbor was miles away. Unlike other 
sections of the cotton region, where the families of the 
planters were isolated by the vastness of their posses- 
sions, the sanitary advantages of Wymberley, or the 
Ridge, as it was also called, had induced them to col- 
lect here as in a village of indefinite extent. A beauti- 
ful level road ran along the Ridge through its entire 
length, and was so thickly border^ on both sides with 
residences of the neighboring planters that one could 
pass from one end of it to the other, a distance of 
nearly twenty miles, and imagine himself in the streets 
of a well-populated town all the way. One singular 
feature, however, that would have struck a stranger 
visiting Wymberley for the first time was the utter 
absence of shops and public houses of every descrip^^ 
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tian^ and of all signs of the trades and industries 00m- 
monlj carried on in populous communities. The 
reason of this was that the great plantations of those 
days were almost entirely self-supporting. Besides 
raising their own food supplies, each one had its own 
blacksmith, its own cooper, its own carpenter, shoe- 
maker, etc., and the few articles of use or luxury 
which it did not produce for itself the planters orderea 
by the wholesale from their factors in the city. The 
presence of the small tradesman was discouraged as 
exerting a bad influence over the negroes. Belonging 
always to the lower class of whites, he was looked \x\yotk 
witli suspicion, and often justly, as a person who would 
sell liquor to the slaves, and encourage them in their 
thieving propensities by receiving stolen goods in pay. 
As for public houses, they could scarcely have existed 
iu a community where private hospitality left no mate- 
rial for their support ; and this, it may be remarked in 
passing, was one cause of the prevalence of bad hotels 
at the South before the war. 

Wymberley, with its taboo upon public houses and 
upon the vulgar influences of trade and its votaries, was 
a typical aristocratic Southern community of the olden 
time, — a delightful, quiet, sleepy, lazy, unprogressive 
old place, where people took time to enjoy the good 
things that fell to their lot, without running themselves 
out of breath for fear their neighbor would get ahead 
of them in the scramble after money. Wymberley was 
content to take life in its own easy way, and did not 
concern itself much about the rest of the world. It 
had its own church, its own school, its own doctor, its 
own pastors and masters, its own culture and tradi- 
tions, from which it would have departed as soon as 
from the ten commandments themselves. 

But, with all their social exclusiveness, the Ridge 
people were far from being ignorant or uncultured. 
They were, as a class, men of elegant tastes ; they had 
fine libraries, they subscribed for the best magazines. 
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they bought the newest books ; many of them were 
accomplished classical scholars, and they even dabbled 
a little in science, in a quiet, genteel way, collecting 
botanical specimens and cabinets of Indian relics, shells, 
coins, etc., such as are not often met with in private 
hands. They sent their boys to college, and their girls 
to the most fashionable finishing-schools of the day ; 
they read, they travelled, they mixed freely in society, 
they knew the world as thoroughly as most people, but 
they never became sufficiently cosmopolitan to think 
any place or any people quite so good as Wymberley 
and its people. They were all wealthy, and, with one, 
or two exceptions, the descendants of old families who 
had lived on the same spot for generations. The How- 
ards or the Percys could not have laid more stress upon 
their ancestry than these scions of an aristocracy scarce 
a hundred years old, and of very humble beginnings 
at that, if we are to believe the record on Oglethorpe^s 
tomb in Cranham Church as to the antecedents of a 
large portion of his followers. But our Wymberley 
friends did not disturb themselves about historical nice- 
ties of this sort, and took as much pride in Oglethorpe 
and his worthies as an English gentleman does in that 
indispensable personage who ''came over with the Con- 
queror,^' from whom all English gentlemen are theo- 
retically descended. And, indeed, so far as the hopor 
of having " come over'' with either is concerned, it is 
hard to say upon what grounds the Norman filibuster 
and his gang of robbers are entitled to a larger share 
of it than the mild old gentleman of the eighteenth 
century and his band of harmless spendthrifts, who 
may have got into trouble, for all we know, through 
their very generosity and kindness of heart. 

Such being the character of Wymberley society, it is 
somewhat surprising that a family of new people like 
the Hallenquests should have contrived to attain a lead- 
ing position in it. Not only were their antecedents 
otecure, but there was an awful tradition, originating 
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no one knew where, to the effect that the founder of 
the family and grandfather of the present head of the 
house had begun life as a negro-trader ! Being a re- 
markably handsome man, he had got his first lift to- 
wards respectability, it was said, by marrying the widow 
of a planter for whom he had imported several gangs 
of negroes from Virginia, the great slave market of 
those days. The widow was much older than himself, 
but possessed of a tempting dowry and some claims to 
respectability, which were forfeited, however, upon her 
union with a man whose occupation was, by a curious 
inconsistency, held in peculiar odium among the South- 
erners of those days. 

Be this as it may, he made the woman a kind hus- 
band, gave up negro-trading, amassed an immense for- 
tune by lucky speculations, sent his son Paul to Europe, 
gave him a splendid education, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of that social success to which he could never 
aspire in his own person. 

The son, on the death of his father, finding himself 
possessed of the finest fortune in the State, had no need 
to concern himself about ways and means, and could 
give his undivided attention to the social battle. Here 
his good looks and the superior advantages he had en- 
joyed came to his aid. His fine person and brilliant 
accomplishments caused him to outshine in society 
many who had been born in the purple, and with the 
tempting bait of his fortune he found no difficulty in 
securing as his wife the daughter of a highly aristocratic 
but impecunious family. He next bought an estate on 
the aristocratic soil of Wymberley, built a splendid 
residence on the Ridge, furnished it with elegance, got 
him a pack of hounds, a pair of blooded horses, and 
quietly assumed his place among the gentry of the 
neighborhood. 

There was at first a strong disposition on the part of 
jhe old Wymberley families to resent the intrusion, but 
Mr. Hallenquest's many excellent qualities won him 
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first the respect and then the friendship of his neigh- 
bors. They were surprised to find hina a polished gen- 
tleman instead of the vulgar upstart they had expected, 
and it was not long before the heads of nearly all the 
neighboring families had called to pay their respects at 
Fernwood, the Hallenquest mansion, and requested 
their wives to do the same. But the ladies, as is usual 
in such cases, held out longer than their lords, and 
some of them vowed that tfiey never would under any 
circumstances condescend to enter die house of a man 
whose father had been a trader, and a negro-trader at 
that. Mrs. Hallenquest's diamonds, too, were so mag- 
nificent as to be a just cause of offence to any right- 
minded woman, while a splendid shawl of real Brussels 
point, just imported, was a standing insult to the old 
ancestral laces of Wymberley. By degrees, however, 
curiosity to get a nearer view of Mrs. Hallenquesf s 
Paris-made dresses, and a laudable desire to investigate 
the truth of the rumors current in the community as 
to the elegant interior of Fernwood, ov^came iJieir 
scruples, and one by one, with many apologies to each 
other for doing so, and protestations that they nevei' 
would but for the positive commands of their hus- 
bands, the ladies of Wymberley laid down their arms 
and surrendered to Mrs. Hallenquest's millinery. 

The new-comers were now fairly in society, and this 
point gained, the Hallenquests managed tlie rest of the 
campaign so adroitly that they soon turned the tables 
on Wymberley and became the leading members of its 
aristocracy. They did not talk of their possessions, 
nor show a too eager desire for social recognition, 
but quietly assumed an air of superiority that fairly 
took the world by surprise and beat it with its own 
weapon. 

To do him justice, Mr. Hallenquest, though a new 
man, was no vulgar pai^emi. The father, as fre- 
quently happens with shrewd men who have felt the 
want of early advantages themselves, coveted them for 
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his son^ and bad given him the benefit of a thorough 
education. The son did not n^Iect his opportunities, 
and had made himself a gentleman as well as a scholar. 
He had seen more of the world than his neighbors, 
and knew how to use his money^ which is a rarer art 
than to know how to spend it. He lived in elegant 
style^ as became a man of his means, but made no mere 
vulgar di^laj of wealth. He gave himself no 
snobby airs, be put on no affectations, he set up no 
unfounded pretensions. Had he done so he could 
never have imposed himself upon such a well-bred 
community as Wymberley. 

Thus, by degrees, the Hallenquest family attained 
an influential position in society, not only at Wym- 
berley, but throughout the State, and were nicknamed 
by their neighbors, half in envy, half in derision, the 
" Royal Family/' When the elder Mr. Hallenquest 
died, some ten years before the period at which this 
story begins, his sons, Felix and Fred, bom to the 
position for which their father had fought, assumed 
without a struggle the social autocracy of the circle to 
which they belonged. 

So much is mere assumption able to accomplish 
among men. The world is easily bullied, and, provided 
we do not overshoot the mark too far, is content to take 
us at our own valuation. A certain degree of self- 
esteem is essential to getting along in the world, and a 
small amount of arrogance and self-conceit thrown in 
for good measure will not come amiss. We have all 
known people who, by dint of mere assumption, have 
acquired a power and influence which those most un- 
der theij* sway would be at a loss to account for. They 
are not more talented or cultivated than their neigh- 
bors ; neither they nor any of their family have ever 
distinguished themselves particularly in any way ; they 
may not even be rich, yet by hedging themselves in 
with a wall of aristocratic exclusiveness, and quietly 
looking down on the rest of the world, they finally 
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bring the world to look up to them, without itself 
knowing why. 

It is true the Hallenquests, in addition to the virtue 
of assumption, had the powerful aid of wealth; and 
money, we all know, if judiciously used, is a power 
before which all obstacles give way. Money makes 
age and ugliness beautiful; money makes the rich 
man's platitudes wiser than the wisdom of Solomon ; 
money can buy us friends and lovers and husbands and 
wives and health and happiness and the praises of men, 
and, if we are to believe all that the newspapers say 
when a rich man endows a college or pays off a church 
debt, money can open the doors of heaven itself. Be 
that as it may, it helped to open the doors of Wym- 
berley society for the Hallenquests, and to the people 
of Wym berley that was next thing to opening the 
doors of heaven. 

Paul Hallenquest's sons, born as it were in the pur- 
ple, and having attained the prescriptive three gen- 
erations necessary to the compounding of a gentleman, 
could claim by divine right the position their grand- 
father had not even dared to strive for, and which their 
father had attained not without an effort. 

They were good-natured young fellows, with the 
faults and the virtues common to their class. With 
all their wants provided for, they had no incentive to 
apply themselves to any business in earnest. At school 
and college they studied just enough to take a decent 
stand in their classes, well knowing that their money 
would command for them more respect than the learn- 
ing of a Richard Bentley. Whatever education they 
could absorb from contact with the world around them 
they took in freely, for they were naturally bright 
young fellows, and quick to learn if they had cared to 
take the trouble. As to the rest, they were generous, 
high-toned, and honorable, according to their notion of 
those virtues, and thoroughly accomplished in all the 
arts and graces of the best society. 
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tifully, talked, flattered, and flirted in the most charm- 
ing style, were elegant in their manners, faultless in 
their dress, and, to use the language of one of their own 
set, were the "crack puppies of their day, and ac- 
knowledged cocks of the walk wherever they went." 

Fred, the younger brother, was said by those who 
knew him to have been a man of decided natural 
ability and peculiarly fascinating manners, but too un- 
stable and self-indulgent ever to accomplish anything 
worth doing. He was lost at sea, as already stated, in 
the flower of his youth, leaving his elder brother, 
Felix, sole heir of the Hallenquest name and fortune. 
The latter, after some four years abroad, was now upon 
the point of returning with his family, consisting of a 
wife and one child, to their long-deserted home at Fern- 
wood. Without the natural ability of his brother, be 
was a man of more regular habits and better fitted for 
the responsible position of head of a family. 

Wymberley was over a hundred miles from the sea, 
and thirty from the nearest railway station. A line of 
stages communicated with the latter three times a week, 
but the gentlemen of the Ridge, disdaining public con- 
veyances, usually travelled in their own carriages, with 
a retinue of servants, horses, and baggage- wagons pro- 
portioned to the size of the family and the length of its 
stay from home. 

The Hallenquest family, though small as to num- 
bers, required a miniature caravan to transport all the 
fine things they had brought from Europe. There 
was, among other novelties, a carriage in the latest 
London style, with oval windows and a stationary foot- 
rest, instead of the cumbersome folding steps and flap- 
leather curtains that adorned even the most modern 
carriages hitherto seen in Wymberley. There was also 
a new-fashioned vehicle with folding top, that quite 
threw into the shade the light barouches and high- 
backed buggies in common use around Wymberley, and 
divided attention with the oval-windowed carriage as 
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the Hallenquest cavalcade dashed along the brow of 
the Kidge one bright afternoon in early spring and dis- 
appeared under the grand arcades of living green that 
led up to the family mansion at Fernwood. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE YOUNG PRINCE. 

" Hush-a-by baby, your cradle is green, 
Your father's a noble, your mother's a queen, 
Your sister's a lady that wears a gold ring. 
And your brother's a drummer that drums for the king." 

Ntjbbeby Bhtme. 

The arrival of the Hallenquests was an important 
event in Wymberley, and it gave general satisfaction 
that the mansion so long closed to society was to be* 
come once more the seat of hospitality and good cheer. 

The Fernwood homestead was situated near the brow 
of the Ridge, in a beautiful grove of live-oaks. The 
grove was partly the work of nature, partly that of 
some former owner of the soil, who long ago had 

f)lanted avenues of young trees wherever nature had 
eft a gap in her work. They had grown now to giant 
size, interlacing their branches overhead, and forming 
natural arcades that shaded every approach to the 
mansion under their huge vaults of living green. 

The trees were hung so thickly with long gray moss 
that their rugged outlines were in many places scarcely 
visible, and the glimpses of green foliage seen through 
this sombre drapery gave to the whole, when viewed 
from beneath, a rude resemblance to some gigantic 
ruin, over whose granite arches the ivy was beginning 
to creep. The slight air of neglect that had come over 
the place during the long absence of its proprietor 
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served only to enhance its beauty by adding a certain 
wildness to the almost tropical splendor of the scenery. 
Clumps of tall, fan-like palmettoes were dotted here and 
there among the trees, while yellow jessamine, smilax, 
and climbing roses of gigantic size wreathed the lower 
branches, and relieved tne sombre aspect of the scene 
with their brightness and beauty. 

One of the first steps of the fiallenquests on finding 
themselves established once more in their own home 
was to return the civilities that were showered upon 
them by their neighbors. Everybody bad hastenea to 
call, and the returned prodigals were welcomed back 
home with a succession of invitations to dinner, to 
lunch, and to breakfast that afforded them a pleasant 
reminder of the usages of Southern hospitality. Their 
friends were too many to be all invited to dinner at one 
time, and they could not give a ball during Lent ; so, 
after due consideration, Mr. and Mra. Hallenguest hit 
upon a sort of compromise between the world and the 
church, and determined to open their beautiful grounds 
one lovely afternoon in April, and invite their friends 
to what Mr. John called a "/ee< shampder" 

The weather was charming, and all Wymberley, old 
and young, turned out to enjoy the sylvan festival. 
Our little friend Tandy, neatly dressed in a new calico 
jacket and trousers that Mrs. John had made for him, 
was allowed to accompany his mammy, who claimed 
her right, as an old family servant of the Hallen- 
quests, to be present at all the family feasts, and pick 
up her share of the crumbs that fell from the master's 
table. Mr. Bulow had already taken occasion to in- 
form Mr. Hallenquest of the arrangement he had made 
with regard to the old woman and her little charge. 
Mr. Hallenquest, after expressing some natural and, 

D do him justice, genuine surprise at Tandy's ap- 
pearance on the scene at all, consented without diffi- 
culty to Mr. John's projects, merely insisting, much 
agjHust Mr. Bulow's wishes, upon contributing a small 
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amoant annually for the support of his father's old 
servant. 

Although it was generally understood that Mr. John 
had assumed a sort of supervision over Tandy, his re- 
lation to the child was too undefined to count for much^ 
and Tandy was still regarded among the neighbors 
only in his humble capacity of "Maum Miley's baby/' 
There was a group of children playing on a grass-plot 
in front of the house as he came up with his mammy, 
but he was not invited to join them. The little fellow 
seemed to feel instinctively, even at his early age, that 
there was a barrier of some sort between him and other 
children. He looked wistfully at the happy little band 
as he passed, but did not offer to join them, though his 
little face was often turned eagerly back to watch their 
play as he followed his mammy to her humble station 
at the farther end of the piazza, where the servants 
were gathered. Tandy quietly kept his place on her 
lap, scanning everything around nim with a child's 
eager curiosity, quite contented with his humble share 
in the feast. 

As evening drew on, lanterns and bonfires were 
lighted among the shrubbery, and the more staid and 
elderly portion of the company, mindful of dew and 
" night air,'' be^an to retreat into the piazza, taking the 
children with tnem. There the gentlemen sat com- 
fortably smoking their pipes and discussing their crops, 
with a mild digression now and then into politics or 
the chase, while th^ ladies compared notes about their 
gardens and poultry, and stealthily eyed Mrs. Hallen- 
quest's new "things." Little Fred, arrayed like a 
prince, and ^ith his fair hair clustering in dainty ring- 
tiktac^QURf'tfit face dimpled and delicate and beautiful 
this sombre dra^ '^^^o of a fairy tale, was strutting up 
from beneath, a l^^^a, playing with a toy gun, and re- 
ruin over M'hose ffi ^^^ ^^w and then to submit, with 
to creep. The slighfP^ t^ *^^ ^^^^^ ^^ caresses with 
the place during the li^^^^ ^^ ^ ^f*^ persecuted. 
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In the mean time Tandy sat unnotioed on his mam- 
my's knee^ but though nobody noticed him, Tandy was 
qaietly taking notice of everybody. He was a little 
overawed at first by the crowd of fine folks, but those 
splendid eyes of his were wide awake, and nothing es- 
caped their glance. Little Fred, in particular, attracted 
his attention, and he watched tlie child with an inten- 
sify of interest which presently led Master Fred to 
stop and stare at him in turn when the little prince, in 
his play, happened to approach the spot where Tandy 
was sitting among the servants. Planting himself di- 
rectly in front of the foundling, but at a prudent dis- 
tance, Fred first indulged in a prolonged stare, which 
Tandy returned unabashed, then fixing his eyes on the 
urchin's bare feet, and glancing from them at his own 
silk stockings and dainty little slippers, he remarked, 
with the cruel frankness of childhood, — 

*^ You ain't dot on no shoes and tockings.'' 

Tandy stretched out his little bare feet, eyed them a 
moment critically, then, directing his attention to a 
clean white rag tied around one of his toes, answered, 
complacently, — 

" But I'se dot a sore toe, though." 

Master Fred looked crestfallen. He had never had 
a sore toe in his life, and could boast no offset to this 
distinction of Tandy's. He r^arded. his own dainty 
feet with an air of sudden contempt, and bending over 
Tandy's tough little soles, hardened and browned with 
the dust of many a long tramp, he asked, in a meek 
voice, — 

" Let me look at your sore toe, pease?" 

Tandy, with condescending urbanity, was about to 
comply, when Maum Miley suddenly interfered. 

" What you doin' dar now ?" she cried, giving Tandy 
an admonitory shake by the shoulders. "Ain't i 
tell you for let dat string alone ? After I been and 
tie up your toe, too, in a nice clean rag, for come to 
Mass Felix house ! Ef you goes now and onloose dat 
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striog^ I won't tie no more dar, and den your toe'U 
done rot clean off." 

Terrified at the prospect of such a catastrophe, and 
still more at Maum Miley's objugatory tones, being 
wholly unaccustomed to anything of the kind, Master 
Fred beat a hasty retreat, and did not consid*er himself 
safe till he had found his mamma and ensconced him- 
self behind her chair. By degrees, however, his cour- 
age revived, and his desire to return to Tandy began 
to get the better of his fear of Maum Miley. Some- 
how the presence of the sturdy child of poverty seemed 
to exercise a peculiar fascination over the delicate little 
aristocrat, and Fred began to edge his way again by 
d^rees toward the end of the piazza where Tandy 
was. He advanced only half-way at first, then ran 
back to his mother's side. Then he would approach 
and retreat again, venturing each time a little nearer^ 
until at last he came within speaking distance, and 
there halted, gazing wistfully at Tandy. He still held 
in his hand the toy gun, and Tandy, who had long 
been regarding it with covetous eyes, could no longer 
resist the temptation to get a nearer view of the at- 
tractive toy. Sliding down from his mammy's knee, 
he approached Fred, and after watching his warlike 
manoeuvres for a time in silent admiration, he asked, 
in his lisping, childish voice, — 

" Tan your dun till anysing ?" 

Fred nodded his curly head in assent. 

"What tan it till?" pursued the inquisitive Tandy. 

Fred had never been able to manage the weapon him- 
self so as to make it shoot, hence Tandy's last ques- 
tion was an embarrassing one, but jealous for the honor 
of his weapon, Fred answered, at random, " It tan till 
a — a — ^a — lion." 

Tandy's eyes brightened. 

" Let s see 1" he cried, reachinff out eagerly for the 
gun, which Fred, after a mementos hesitation, resigned 
to his hands. It was a complicated toy, which grown 
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people were not always able to manage without pre- 
vious instruction^ but Tandy's sagacity soon discovered 
and learned the workings of certain springs which had 
hitherto baiSed all Master Fred's ingenuity, and a few 
minutes after, the delighted youngsters were bombard- 
ing the wooden columns of the piazza with a volley of 
cork bullets that would have proved annoying to the 
guests had not the attention of the young warriors been 
almost immediately turned in another direction by a 
happy suggestion of Tandy's that they should go and 
"till something sure enough." Fred eagerly accepted 
the proposal, and the little friends, having escaped the 
vigilance of their elders, were soon wandering hand in 
hand through all sorts of forbidden places, waging 
war on frogs and crickets, and frightening unwary 
chickens from their roosts. 

Nobody thought of the little fellows for some time, 
nor was their al:]^nce observed until late in the evening, 
when the guests began to depart, and all at once some- 
body made the terrible announcement that Master Fred 
was missing, Tandy's absence was scarcely noticed, 
except for its connection with that of the '^ young 
prince." Old Miley went about wringing her hands, 
moaning and scolding by turns, and Mr. John ex- 
pressed a benevolent wish that the little chap might 
have come to no harm, but aside from this all tears and 
fears were Fred's alone. Mrs. Hallenquest fainted. 
Mr. Hallenquest was nearly wild with grief, while all 
hands — ^guests, negroes, everybody — started out on a 
frantic hunt for the missing boys. 

It was an hour or more before their search was 
crowned with success, when at last the children were 
found on a pile of cotton-seed in an old outhouse, 
quietly sleeping in each other's arms. Fred's costly 
lace dress was all bedraggled and torn into a thousand 
tatters. One of his dainty slippers was lost, and the 
other encrusted with mud, as were the dimpled little 
feet up to the ankles, but Fred was sleeping the sweet- 
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est, soundest sleep he had ever slept in his life, — ^the 
sleep of a thoroughly tired body. His delicate, girl- 
like face, flushed with the unusual exercise he had 
taken, was resting on Tandy's shoulder, and his beau- 
tiful golden curls fell against the sunburnt cheek of the 
sturdy little gamin, whose own rich chestnut-brown 
locks had been ruthlessly shorn away. It was a beau- 
tiful picture, and every one present paused involun- 
tarily to gaze upon it. Nobody dared to move for fear 
of disturbing the innocent slumberers till the dowager 
Mrs. Hallenquest, hearing that the children were found, 
came rushing upon the scene. 

Mrs. Paul Hallenquest, Fred's grandmother, had 
occupied her town-house in Savannah during the ab- 
sence of her son, but upon his return had relinquished 
her separate establishment and become a member of his 
family. She was a commonplace old lady of an in- 
tensely conventional type, and her horror at seeing 
Fred in the plebeian arms of Tandy could hardly have 
been greater if she had beheld him in the coils of a 
rattlesnake. 

" The dreadful little wretch !" she screamed. " Take 
him away ! He will give Fred the smallpox, or the 
measles, or some other dreadful thing! Take him 
away !" and she made a lunge to awaken Tandy with 
the point of her slipper, but Mr. John forestalled her 
by lifting the child gently in his arms and bearing him, 
still asleep, to the house. 

That night, when they were at home, he said to his 
wife, " Jane, don't you think we could put a trundle- 
bed in our room, and let the little fellow sleep here in 
future?" 

The child was lying on the foot of Mrs. Bulow's 
bed, where they had laid him, still asleep, till his 
mammy was ready to come and take him. Mr. John 
and his wife \^re standing by, gazing tenderly at the 
unconscious object of their benevolence. The little 
fellow looked so siandsome, so noble, so graceful in 
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every limb and feature as he lay there asleep with his 
long dark lashes brushing his rosy, sunburnt cheek, 
that the heart must have been callous indeed which could 
have been untouched by his innocent beauty. 

Mrs. John answered her husband's question by stoop- 
ing down and kissing the child fondly, and from that 
hour the foundling lived in the hearts as well as in the 
home of his benefactors. 



CHAFTER VIL 

A BETROTHAL. 



" A little curly-headed good-for-nothing 
And mischief-making monkey from his hirth." — Btbok. 

The next event of importance in our little hero's 
life was his christening. Whatever may have been the 
spiritual significance of that time-honored ceremonial 
in Tandy's case, its effect upon his worldly prospects 
was of no doubtful import, since by it his title to a 
name and place among men, which the civil law denied, 
was invested with the sanction of religion under the 
seal and authority of the church. 

The Ridge people were stanch upholders of the 
church, which they regarded as part of their respecta- 
biliiy. They journeyed on towards heaven in a quiet, 
decorous fashion of their own, looking down with mild 
disdain upon the more emotional forms of worship 
practised by the negroes and poor people around them 
as something quite good enough for their overseers and 
servants, but entirely too coarse and vulgar for their 
own aristocratic souls. They had a lovely little Gothic 
church, a perfect gem of art in its way, such a one as 
alone could give appropriate expression to that sestheti'* 
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sentiment which composed the largest part of their re- 
ligion. They called their parish church " St. PauFs/' 
in double recognition of Paul Hallenquest, to whose 
munificence and good taste the architectural perfections 
of the building were due, and of that stern apostle of 
old, to whom religion was the most unadorned and 
terrible of realities. 

On a beautiful Sunday morning, some two weeks 
after the festival at Fernwood, Wymberley Church was 
decked in its Easter glory of white flowers, and the 
soft fragrance of wild azaleas, sweet syringa, lilies, and 
roses floated through the aisles as the children were 
brought in, just before the Jubilate, to be sealed with 
the sign of the cross and received into the arms of Him 
who said, ^^ Sufler little children to come unto me.^' The 
parson's baby was there, in a fine new baptismal robe, 
the gtft of his godmother, Mrs. William Bulow, 
or Mrs. Doctor, as she was more frequently called; 
and the parson's pretty young wife, with her great 
dreamy eyes and the strange sorrowful look that she 
always wore, stood by calmly watching her babe. Lit- 
tle Fred Hallenquest was there too, in childish frock 
and trousers of the rarest lace, ready to renounce the 
vain pomp and glory of the world. Close behind him 
came our young friend Tandy, in a smart new suit of 
cotton print, and at Tandy's side toddled little Jenny 
Dolager, a chubby, bright-eyed bairnie, whose flaxen 
curls almost rivalled Master Fred's own. Mrs. Dola- 
ger was the wife of Mr. John's overseer. She had 
been brought up as a sort of dependent in the house of 
Mrs. John's mother, much as it was proposed to bring 
up Tandy in her own. When Mrs. John married Mr. 
John, Mrs. Dolager had married his overseer, and so 
the old connection of patron and dependent had never 
been broken. Mrs. Dolager was a contemner of rituals, 
and "didn't believe in no such foolishness," as she 
termed the religion of her superiors, but to please Mrs. 
Bulow, whose namesake Jenny was, and whose liber- 
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ality as godmother Mrs. Dolager thoaght it worth while 
to cultivate, she concluded to let her patrons have their 
way, compounding with her conscience bj the philo- 
sophical reflection that " a few drops of water wouldn't 
do the child no harm, even though they couldn't do it 
no good." 

Last of all came the two baby girls, — ^Phoebe, the 
doctor's only daughter, aged eight months, and Martha, 
Mr. James's seventh, aged ten. Little Phoebe, like Fred, 
came to renounce the " pomps and vanities" richly 
robed in thread cambric and Valenciennes laoe over 
lilac silk, her baby arms glittering with jewels, and a 
lace cap worth forty dollars on her head. Her black 
mammy, becomingly attired in stiff black satin (one of 
Mrs. Doctor's cast-off dresses), with snowy cambric 
turban and apron, bore the baby up the aisle, holding 
her out at arm's length the better to display her finery. 
At the rear of the procession came Mrs. James Bulow, 
bearing in her arms poor little Martha, the unwelcome 
supplement to an already overatocked household. Mrs. 
John had usually taken upon herself to provide her lit- 
tle nieces with their baptismal robes, but the influence 
of rival claims had begun already to tell disastrously 
upon the fortunes of the seven nieces. Simple as was 
Tandy's outfit. Aunt Jane had been so occupied of late 
with ner new charge that she forgot all about poor little 
Martha, who made her appearance on the momentous 
occasiour— her first public appearance in life — ^in a 
patched lawn gown that had served the same pur- 
pose for her immediate predecessor, Lucy. Alas, poor 
Martha ! to all appearance the only little one there in 
whose humble garb no worldliness was displayed, — 
who could have guessed that under that threadbare 
gown a baby heart was beating destined one day to feel 
the wildest throbbings of passion, and to almost ship- 
wreck a noble nature by its panting after worldly 
pomp and splendor? 

Yet even at this early period of their lives a closp 
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observer would have detected in the behavior of these 
little ones at the baptismal font, marked traces of in- 
dividuality. Master Fred, as the regenerating stream 
was poured upon his forehead, shook his blonde curls, 
glanced uneasily down at his lace dress, and called 
to his nurse for a " pocket-hankertif/' Tandy, or 
Bulow, as we must now learn to call him, kept per- 
fectly quiet during the ceremony, like a truly regenerate 
boy, and gazed earnestly into the good bishop^s face as 
he pronounced the words, so momentous to the child^s 
worldly prospects, if not to his spiritual, "Bulow, I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen/' Then, catching in 
his palm a few drops of the water that trickled down his 
face, he proceeded to examine it carefully, first smelling, 
then tasting, as if to discover what virtue there might 
be in it. Little Phoebe laughed and crowed as the 
bishop received her in his arms, and patted his chin 
with her little dimpled hands, and smiled so bewitch- 
ingly that the good man afterwards declared he could 
hardly refrain from pressing her to his lips and kissing 
her on the spot. Martha, like the naughty little imp 
that she was, fought and kicked and screamed and 
spluttered so that she was hustled out of the church 
after the ceremony as quickly as possible, and carried 
home and spanked and put to bed, where she squalled 
for half an hour before she could be induced to give 
peace to the family and rid them of her noise by going 
to sleep. 

Girl babies were not taken much account of in the 
James Bulow household, where the supply was con- 
siderably in excess of the demand, and no time was 
•wasted in humoring their infantile tantrums. At the 
doctor's, on the other hand, Phoebe, being the only 
daughter in a family of ten children, was regarded as 
a sort of celestial being. Not even that prince royal 
Master Fred himself was more petted and adored than 
little Phoebe Bulow, for in addition to the doting 
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parents the baby Phoebe had nine brothers, to each of 
whom she was the most wonderful and adorable crea- 
ture in the world. 

The Wymberley aristocracy were famous for their 
dinner-parties, and being very anti-puritanical in their 
manners, Sunday was a favorite day for social gath- 
erings. Easter especially was always a gala time, and 
his Easter dinner was as much a part of Mr. John's re- 
ligion as the Apostles' Creed or the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. On the present occasion, however, the doctor had 
insisted on giving the feast at his own house, in honor 
of Miss Phoebe's christening, and besides the James 
Bulows and the John Bulows, and the Hallenquests, 
and the bishop, and the parson and his wife, and the 
whole batch of godfathers and godmothers, the newly- 
baptized children were all invited too, even the ple- 
beian little Jenny Dolager, with her cub of a brother 
Sam, and the newly-promoted Bulow Malcolm. 

The doctor lived in a comfortable old-fashioned plan- 
tation house, with broad piazzas all around it, up-stairs 
and down, and a shrubbery-garden in front that was 
the pride and pleasure of Mrs. Bulow's life. Here, 
while their seniors looked on from the piazza, the chil- 
dren amused themselves for a time by hunting among the 
bushes for Easter ^gs, gorgeously decorated and hidden 
away on the sly in improvised nests by Mrs. Dolager. 
This lady was a mighty personage in the kitchen and 
the nursery. Children and servants stood in wholesome 
awe of her, and no event of importance, from a birth 
to a funeral, could take place in Wymberley without 
her presence behind the scenes. Mrs. Dolager, accord- 
ingly, had been brought over to the doctor's early in 
the morning, to arrange mimic nests and deposit the 
eggs, which were supposed by the young folks to have 
been laid by some more mysterious agency than Mrs. 
Dolager's hand. 

Master Fred would not venture his dainty person 
among the shrubbery, but stood quietly on the piazza- 
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steps^ and sent his French narse to forage for him. 
Bulow scuttled oflF with the doctor's boys, and was 
more diligent than any of them in his search, till, hap- 
pening accidentally to break through one of the gilded 
shells, he forthwith lost all respect for Blaster ^gs, 
which he indignantly declared were nothing but hen's 
eggs after all. 

Mrs. Dolager, who happened to be passing at the 
moment, overheard his irreverent remark, and, eager 
for the credit of her share of the entertainment, began 
to call his attention to the gayly-colored shells, and to 
insist that he had never seen the like on any hen's egg 
before. 

"Well, if hens don't lay 'em, what do lay 'em?" 
demanded the young skeptic, crossing his hands behind 
him and glancing contemptuously at the painted frauds 
held out for his inspection. 

" Oh," replied Mrs. Dolager, whose invention was 
equal to all demands that might be made upon it, 
" these is rabbit aigs : rabbits lays Easter aigs." 

Bulow gave an incredulous shake of the head. 

" I found a wabbit nest once," he said, " in the back- 
bewy patch behind mammy's house, and there wasn't 
no eggs in it." 

" But that wasn't at Easter," replied Mrs. Dolager, 
ready for the emergency. '^ Babbits don't lay but oust 
a year, and that is on Easter Sunday." 

Bulow still appeared unconvinced. Filling his 

pockets with the gayly-colored eggs, he disappeared 

among the shrubbery, and was not heard of again for 

several hours, when the cook came rushing to Mrs. 

Doctor with intelligenoe that Tandy had broken up 

two sitting hens, smashed half a dozen spoiled eggs 

over the l^ck piazza floor, killed an old blind rooster 

in the back-yard, and lamed Master Tom Bulow's pet 

* *^bbit in the course of his investigations as to the 

Masure and origin of Easter eggs. 

little liie Bulow was standing his trial for these mis- 
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demeanors at the bar of domestic jastioe^ the parson's 
pretty wife came up the front walk with a beauti- 
fully-painted ^g of her own designing in her hand, 
and meeting Master Fred on the steps, she offered him 
the treasure. As the child raised his eyes to thank 
her, she caught his face in her hands and kissed him 
tenderly. The action, slight as it was, surprised those 
who were acquainted with her cold, undemonstrative 
nature. 

'* I declare, Mrs. Hallenquest,'' whispered the doc- 
tor's wife, who, after sentencing Bulow to an hour's 
imprisonment in the lumber closet, had dismissed the 
court and returned to her guests, " there must be some- 
thing uncommonly attractive about that little boy of 
yours, for yonder is Mrs. Merle actually kissing him, 
and I have never seen her do that to her own baby 
more than once or twice since he was bom." 

Mrs. Hallenquest turned and cast a condescending 
glance upon the parson's pretty wife. 

^' A very singular pe^on Mrs. Merle seems to be," 
she said, turning again to Mrs. Bulow. '^ Is she always 
so silent and reserved ?" 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Bulow ; " I think she is alto- 
gether the most unapproachable person I have ever 
met. I don't believe anybody in Wymberley feels ac- 
quainted with her, though she has been in the parish 
for nearly a year." 

" Is that so ?" interposed the dowager Mrs. Hallen- 
quest, drawing her chair a little nearer. " I had ob- 
served her stiff, unsociable manner myself, but I 
thought it might be because we were strangers, you 
know, and she felt a little overawed at our presence," 
and the dowager drew herself up with the air of one 
who seemed to think it only natural that everybody 
should be overawed by the grandeur of the Hallen- 
quests. 

" No, it is not that," answered Mrs. Bulow, amused 
-it the old lady's self-complacency. " She is not timid, 
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but abstracted and indifferent to a degree that I have 
never seen in so young a person before.". 

" She is remarkably handsome," said Mrs. Hallen- 
quest, junior, " I wonder what could have induced 
her to marry a man so much older than herself as Mr. 
Merle?" 

" Oh, as for that," said Mrs. Bulow, speaking up for 
her beloved pastor, " our parson is such a dear, good 
man that any woman could love him, even if he was 
as old as Methuselah." 

The dowager shook her head. 

" I like to see perfect congeniality in marriage, Mrs. 
Bulow," she said. " I like always to see perfect sym- 
pathy and harmony between a man and his wife : don't 
you?" 

" Yes, certainly," replied Mrs. Bulow, as a matter 
of course. 

"And do you think there is perfect harmony be- 
tween Mr. Merle and his wife?" continued the dow- 
ager. 

" I am sure there is," answered Mrs. Bulow, warmly ; 
" there can be nothing but peace and harmony and love 
where our dear parson is." 

" Eeally, I am very glad to hear you say so," re- 
plied the dowager, in her stiff, conventional way. " She 
makes so little return to his demonstrations of affection 
that I had supposed she was not so fond of him as he 
is of her." 

"Oh, that is just her way," said Mrs. Bulow, de- 
fending the wife for the husband's sake. " Her man- 
ner is the same toward everybody." 

"And who and what was she before Mr. Merle 
married her ?" pursued the dowager, who was not too 
aristocratic to enjoy gossip like any common mortal. 

" Lucy Vaile was her maiden name," replied Mrs. 
Bulow. " She was a music-teacher in Charleston ; her 
health began to fail, and she had no one to depend 
upon but an old-maid aunt who was herself very poor." 
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'* Oh, then that aooountB for it all," said young Mrs. 
Hallenquest, glancing again towards the minister's 
wife. " Don't you think she looks veir unhappy ?" 

'^ That is owing to her health," said kina-nearted 
Mrs. Bulow, "She was very delicate when Mr, 
Merle married her, and since the birth of her baby 
she has been more frail than ever, and I sometimes fear 
is not long for this world. Poor Mr. Merle 1 it would 
break his heart if she should be taken from him." 

*' He does seem very fond of her," said the dowager, 
turning her eyes upon the parson. 

''He fairly dotes on her," answered Mrs. Bulow. 
*' It is really pathetic to see the tender solicitude with 
which he watches over her, — -just look at him now." 

The parson himself had approached his wife while 
they were talking. He led her gently up the steps, 
conducted her to a chair, and then stood gazing at her 
with a look of fondness and pride that was touching to 
behold. Mrs. Merle accepted his attentions mechan- 
ically, returned his loving look with that faint, sad 
smile of hers, which was the only expression of feel- 
ing she ever gave, and then relapsed into her usual 
apathy. 

The younger Mrs. Hallenquest approached her, and 
with the tact of a thorough woman of the world en- 
deavored to engage her in conversation by introducing 
the one topic on which few mothers ever fail to be 
eloquent. 

" How old is your baby, Mrs. Merle ?" she began. 

" Four months," answered the young wife, kconi- 
cally. 

" He is a very fine child," continued the diplomatic 
Mrs. Hallenquest. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Merle, without the least show 
of enthusiasm. " I hope he will inherit his father's 
constitution." 

"Your husband seems very fond of children," said 
Mrs. Hallenquest, glancing toward Mr. Merle, who 
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had now rejoined the little folks, and was bouncing 
Master Fred up and down in his arms. 

Mrs. Merle smiled, rested her eyes on her husband, 
a moment with a look of tender melancholy, and was 
silent. 

" The children all seem very fond of him," continued 
Mrs. Hallenquest, perseveringly. 

"Yes, everybody loves him," was the quiet re- 
joinder, 

Mrs. Hallenquest had by this time arrived at the 
natural conclusion that Mrs. Merle had nothing in her, 
and there was no use trying to get anything out of her, 
but as she felt obliged to say something, she answered, 
pleasantly, — 

" Yes, indeed ; he is a universal favorite, and as for 
the ladies," she added, with a laugh, " we are one 
and all in love with him. I wonder you don't get 
jealous, Mrs. Merle." 

Instead of laughing at the joke, a pained expression, 
full of humility and self-reproach, passed over the 
young wife's features, and she answered, earnestly, — 

"I am glad you all do love him; I am glad his 
people appreciate his goodness, for if ever a man did 
deserve the purest and holiest feelings of the human 
. heart it is he." 

Mrs. Hallenquest looked up in surprise. She had 
found a subject at last upon which this cold, silent 
woman could actually grow eloquent, but her sharp, 
worldly eyes read more in Mrs. Merle's manner than 
her words were meant to imply. 

The conversation was interrupted at this point by 
the good bishop, who had picked up little Phcebe some- 
where, and came toward Mrs. Hallenquest, dandling 
the child in his arms. Not the least among the many 
lovely traits of that holy man was his fondness for 
little children, and never did his noble person appear 
to better advantage than when that eagle countenance of 
his was lighted by a smile reflected from some baby face. 
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'' See here, Rosa I'' he exclaimed, laughing (he had 
known Mrs. Hallenquest from childhood, and always 
called her by her Christian name), '^I have a little 
daughter-in-law for you ; she's the sweetest little cherub 
out of Paradise." 

He laid the baby in Mrs. Hallenquest^s arms, and 
the little one looked up into her face with such a be- 
witching smile that Mrs. Hallenquest would have been 
less than human, less than woman at any rate, if she 
had not caught it to her heart and kissed it. 

Master Fred, seeing an intruder in his mother's 
arms, immediately broke from Mr. Merle, and with 
the perversity of a spoiled child commenced clamoring 
to be taken up into his mother's lap. 

" I want to det up in your lap,'' he began, catching 
hold of his mother's knee, and regarding Phoebe with 
no very gentle expression. 

Mrs. Hallenquest b^an to coax and entreat : it was 
her way of managing him. 

" Oh, now, mamma's little prince, won't you be a 
good boy, and let mamma hold the baby, the pretty 
baby, a little while?" 

" I want to det up in your lap," was the young 
prince's imperious rejoinder. 

"Do, my precious angel! don't make mamma send 
away the baby, the dear little baby. See what a nice, 
pretty little girl she is. Don't you want to have her 
for your sweetheart?" 

"I want to det up in your lap," insisted the hopeful 
Fred, more peremptorily than ever. 

" Don't be naughfy now, my darling, but come and 
kiss the sweet little baby, like mamma's little prince 
that you are," continued his mother, coaxingly, " and 
then run and ask Mrs. Bulow if you can't have her for 
your little sweetheart." 

" I want to det up in your lap 1" roared Master Fred, 
in a tone that admitted of no compromise, and Mrs. 
Hallenquest had nothing for it but to take the young 
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prince on her lap and resign Phoebe to the bishop, who, 
when peace was restored, held the dimpled little face 
close to Master Fred's lips, and said, in his pleasant, 
playful way, — 

" Why, Master Fred, have you no better taste than 
to refuse a kiss from a pretty girl like this ? The day 
will come, you young rogue, when you wouldnH mias 
such a chance for a hundred dollars. 

"There now, darling, kiss the baby for mamma,'' 
urged Fred's adoring parent, as if there were some 
special virtue in the touch of that young gentleman's 
lips. 

Master Fred, appeased by the concession of his rights, 
and naturally attracted by whatever was soft and dainty 
and delicate, raised himself up in his mother's arms 
and kissed the dimpled baby face that was offered so 
invitingly to his royal lips. Phoebe crowed with de- 
light, and making a grab at one of Fred's shining 
cunls, did her best to get it into her mouth. 

Mrs. Hallenquest laughed. " See here. Bishop," she 
said, gently releasing Fred's curl from Phoebe's grasp, 
"your proposed match for my little prince seems to 
promise well, — at least the young lady receives his at- 
tentions graciously enough.'' 

"Why, I didn't know you were a match-maker, 
Bishop," said Mr. Hallenquest, who happened to join 
the group just at that moment. 

"I am trying my hand at the art," said the bishop, 
laughing. " What do you think of the wife I have 
selected for your son ?" 

"If she is half as sweet after she is grown up as she 
is now," said Mr. Hallenquest, patting Phoebe's soft 
little cheek, "I shall be delighted with the match. 
What say you, Doctor," he added, turning to Phoebe's 
papa, " to the prospect of having my young hopeful 
some day for a son-in-law ?" 

" What ! has my young lady been receiving offers of 
marriage already ?" cried the doctor, laughing. " She 
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has b^an her conquests early. She is father's little 
queen/' snatching the baby up in his arms, "and all 
the boys in Georgia will be wanting to marry her, and 
somebody," he added, half sadly, " will steal her away 
from me one of these days ; somebody will persuade 
my little queen that he loves her better than ner poor 
old father does. Ah, Master Fred," shaking his 
finger playfully at the boy, *^ if you ever try that ^" 

" Why, I do believe," cried Mrs. Hallenquest, inter- 
rupting him, " the doctor is going to play the part of 
cruel parent and refuse his consent." 

^' Oh, no," said the doctor, taking up the joke again ; 
'* I won't interfere with the course of true love, and if 
Master Fred grows up to be as worthy a gentleman as 
his father, I shaVt b^rudge him even my little queen." 

" Well, then, as all parties approve of the alliance," 
continued Mrs. Hallenquest, gayly, " we may as well 
settle it at once in the French fashion and pronounce 
our young people engaged. Do you hear. Master 
Fred," shaking her finger playfully in the young gen- 
tleman's face, "you are engaged to be married, and 
must conduct yourself with becjoming dignity." 

Their jesting was brought to a close by the announce- 
ment of dinner, which came just in time to prevent a 
tremendous explosion between Mr. John and Mr. 
James over a disputed passage in the baptismal ser- 
vice, but, in mercy to the reader, their argument will 
not be repeated here. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MODEL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

** Learned the arts of riding, fencing, gunnery, 
And how to scale a fortress or a nunnery." — ^Byron. 

Years passed on, and the children we have just seen 
gathered round the baptismal font have grown into 
boys and girls ready to enter upon their school-days. 

The educational question at Wymberley, as in most 
Southern communities of that time, was a very per- 
plexing one. Common schools were unheard of, and 
education of any sort was an expensive luxury which 
only the wealthy could command. 

Mr. James and the doctor, with their large families, 
being the chief patrons and supporters of Wymberley 
School, were left to regulate it pretty much to suit 
themselves, and as each had some remarkable theories 
of education, which the other, of course, did not ap- 

Erove, and which no unlucky schoolmaster could ever 
y any possible means be brought to comprehend, the 
office of teaching " the young idea how to shoot" under 
their supervision was by no means so delightful a one 
as the poet has depicted. Their first step, when they 
met to arrange for the education of their children, was 
to quarrel over preliminaries and employ separate 
teachers, the doctor engaging a private tutor for his 
boys, and Mr. James importing a French governess for 
his girls. But this plan proved too expensive for Mr. 
James's ever-attenuating purse, so mam^selle was dis- 
missed after a few months, and the brothers agreed 
to import a young man from the North, as was the 
fashion in those days, many a shrewd Yankee making 
his first start in life as tutor in a Southern family. 
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Indeed, so universal was the practice of importing 
teachers from the North that the business of instruct- 
ing Southern youth was looked upon by the impecu- 
nious graduates of Northern colleges as their natural 
inheritance, and to the Southerners it seemed just as 
much a matter of course to import their school-teachers 
as to import their china or their cutlery. As none but 
the rich were educated, and the office of schoolmaster 
was not held in much respect by the grandees of the 
old rigime, there was no resource leu them but to 
entrust the education of their children to some needy 
scholar from the North, whose frugality they de- 
spised, and whose learning could not disarm the con- 
tempt with which his delicate form and quiet, sed- 
entary habits were viewed by men of their splendid 
physique and active mode of life. 

The young man brought out by Mr. James and the 
doctor was a brand-new graduate from Y^e, who was 
supposed to know by heart all the books that were ever 
written, and to be capable of imparting the contents to 
Southern boys and girls without any unpleasant ex- 
ertion on their own part. But as ill luck would have 
it, this model young man, before leaving home, had got 
his head full of wild notions about the deadliness of 
the Southern climate and the barbarism of Southern 
manners, so that he came to his new field of labor with 
a quaking heart and a mind full of the direst mis- 
givings. 

He had not been installed in his office of preceptor 
a week before his pupils found out that he was secretly 
afraid of them, and the elBect of such a discovery, es- 
pecially upon the boys, may easily be imagined. They 
immediately prepared for fun, and the credulity of 
the young student, unenlightened by even the most 
limited knowledge of the world, made him an easy 
victim to their plots. They fooled him into eating 
green persimmons; they told him cock-and-bull stories 
about the blacks that made his hair stand on end ; thev 
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made him believe that the negroes were fed on corn- 
cobs and cotton-seed, and chained to their beds at 
night to keep them from rising and murdering their 
masters. They persuaded him to learn how to ride, 
and mounted him on an old^ raw-boned plow-horse, 
and started him off in a trot that nearly jolted the 
bones out of his body. They invited him to go fish- 
ing, and managed to upset the canoe in the middle of 
the lake and give him a ducking that laid him up with 
a cold for six weeks. They took him to bathe with 
them in the creek, and contrived, by means of an old 
alligator's skin which they had previously arranged for 
the purpose, to raise the alarm that they were pursued 
by a family of the reptiles, and scampered out of the 
water a full quarter of a mile from the spot where they 
had left their clothes, feeling more than compensated 
for their own nude performances by the startling ap- 
pearance of the Yankee, as his long, gaunt figure bolted 
over bush and bramble, without even the protection of 
a fig-leaf, in frantic haste to escape the imaginary 
danger. 

But of all the persecutions to which this unfortunate 
young man was subjected, the most cruel was devised 
by the fertile brain of Jim Bulow, the doctor's oldest 
son. Having been reported to his father one day for 
disorderly conduct, and soundly thrashed by the old 
gentleman, Jim, panting for revenge, armed himself 
with a glass vial, and taking his classmate, 6us Bol- 
ton, in league with him, the two went together to the 
doctor's stable, and with a perseverance worthy of the 
most enthusiastic entomologists got a lot of fleas into 
their bottle, which Jim then corked up tightly and put 
into his pocket Next day the two boys went to the 
unsuspecting pedagogue under pretence of getting a 
problem in algebra explained, and while the diligent 
Augustus occupied his attention with the book, Jim 
contrived to slip behind the victim's chair and turn 
loose the contents of the bottle just over the nape of 
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his neck^ where the insect foe could find easy access 
under his shirt-collar. Pretty soon the unwitting vic- 
tim was observed by the school to writhe and grimace 
in a most unaccountable manner, then he began to 
squirm on his seat and jerk out his words incoherently, 
while the two inquisitors became only the more mud- 
dled by his explanation and seemed utterly unable to 
comprehend. Then he stood up and commenced to 
gesticulate frantically, standing first on one foot, then 
on the other, till he seemed to be executing a sort of 
double shuffle, and at last, dashing the book to the 
floor, b^an making furious digs at himself with both 
hands somewhere in the region of the shoulder-blades, 
and bursting from his persecutors, he rushed madly 
from the room. Presently a tremendous stamping and 
shuffling was heard in a vacant room overhead, and 
the younger children were about to put off for home 
with the startling intelligence that their teacher had 
gone suddenly mad, when the sight of Jim and Gus, 
fairly rolling on the floor and choking with laughter, 
gave the signal that there was some rare fun on hand, 
and set the whole school to laughing too, though they 
could not tell at what. 

Some time after this the irrepressible Jim, getting a 
black eye one day in a fight with his chum, Gus, came 
into the school-room uttering murderous threats of what 
he was going to do to Gus as soon as his eye got well. 
The unsophisticated Yankee happened to hear some of 
Jim's vaporings, and taking them all in dead earnest, 
was filled with an alarm which he could not conceal. 
Jim and Gus, perceiving the effect of their bluster 
upon the teacher, immediately entered into a treaty of 
peace, and combined their forces against the common 
enemy. They continued to make fearful threats against 
each other in the teacher's hearing, and one day, Jim 
having armed himself with a piece of an old brass 
candlestick, which he so arranged in his pocket that a 
mere rim of metal projecting, as if by accident, might 
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convey to the eyes of the unwarlike pedagogue the idea 
of a pistol, while Gus employed part of an old andiron 
for the same purpose, they made their appearance at 
school with these formidable weapons, and by their bel- 
ligerent tones and gestures so wrought upon the school- 
master's fears that he dispatched a secret messenger to 
inform the doctor and Mr. Bolton that their boys were 
carrying concealed weapons and about to take each 
other's lives. The parents repaired at once to the 
scene of action, and when further investigation made 
known the true nature of the weapons in question, 
there was such laughter among both children and 
parents at the unlucky master's expense that it was 
plain the victim of so many jokes could never control 
the Wymberley boys again. The young man from 
Yale was accordingly dismissed, and he can hardly be 
blamed if he returned home with his ideas of the 
morals and manners of Southern youth not much soft- 
ened by experience. 

The good people of Wymberley now put their heads 
together and resolved that they must have a teacher 
who could maintain discipline in his school. While 
they did not exactly approve of all the pranks the 
boys had played on their late master, still they were 
rather amused than otherwise at the discomfiture of 
the Yankee. They threw all the blame on the school- 
master, because he did not know how to manage South- 
ern boys. Their children had been spoiled, they said, 
by want of discipline, and henceforth discipline became 
the watchword with Wymberley parents. They scoured 
three States in search of a disciplinarian, and at length 
found what they wanted in the person of a burly North 
Carolinian, who had distinguished himself by his tri- 
umphs over refractory subjects, and who looked, to say 
the least of him, capable of flogging a regiment single- 
handed. 

This champion of discipline now took the Ridge 
boys in hand, and so long as his operations were con- 
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fined to other people's children, the parents of those 
who escaped approved his measures, but each parent, as 
soon as his own precious oflFspring was touched, began 
to complain that the discipline was too severe, and to 
withdraw his children from the school. It was not 
long before the audacious Carolinian had occasion to 
discipline the redoubtable Jim Bulow himself, and 
even proceeded to lay his sacrilegious hands on the 
sacred person of Master Charles, Mr. James's only 
son, an outrage that brought the whole Bulow clan 
about his ears, and after a reign of six months he was 
sent the way of his predecessor. 

Discipline having failed, it was next determined to try 
*' moral suasion." A teacher was to be secured who 
would rule by that gentle weapon, and now "moral 
suasion" became all the cry at Wymberley. A suitable 
practitioner of the art was found in a certain Mr. Todd, 
a sort of ex officio clergyman, to whose mild dulncss no 
congregation could ever be got to listen, but who was 
supposed to know no end of Latin and Greek. 

Mr. Todd's moral suasion was so successful that he 
kept his place for more than two years, — longer than 
anv teacher had ever maintained himself in Wymberley 
before. The school flourished ; the boys had a " bully" 
time, as they expressed it, and parents were satisfied 
because their children were. In Wymberley, as in 
most private schools, the children ruled the parents, and 
the parents ruled the teacher, so that the success or 
failure of the latter was pretty much a question of his 
capacity for pleasing the children. 

Mr. Todd was a man who loved to hear himself 
talk, and as he could never get anybody to listen vol- 
untarily, he took advantage of his scholars by talking 
to them, and his scholars took advantage of him by en- 
couraging his talk whenever there was a hard lesson to 
be got rid of. School-boys, like the thieves of Paris, 
often exercise more ingenuity in getting out of honest 
work than the most industrious application to business 
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would cost them. Mr. Todd's pupils exercised their 
talents chiefly in devising questions to ask at critical 
moments on some subject that would start their master 
off on one of his favorite themes, and keep him there 
regardless of boys and books. If he showed symptoms 
of returning to the lesson too soon, another adroit 
question from some youthful quidnunc would start him 
off on a fresh track and keep him going till the time 
for recitation was over. Then, glancing at the clock, 
Mr. Todd would exclaim, with an air of mild surprise, — 

" Why, dear me, here is the half-hour gone already 
and no lesson said ! Well, well, it can't be helped this 
time ; but really, children, this must not occur again, 
you must not ask me so many questions in school hours. 
Now do you all know this lesson ? have you prepared 
it thoroughly?'' 

A prompt affirmative would greet the query, where- 
upon Mr. Todd would reply, — 

" Well, then, get the next two pages for to-morrow, 
and mind you learn them well ; for you know I never 
put up with bad lessons, and I am not going to let you 
waste any more time in talking." 

Next day, the next hour, perhaps, the same thing 
would be repeated, and even when a recitation did fake 
place it was blundered through in such a delightfully 
careless, slipshod way as was almost as gratifying to the 
school-boy's heart as no recitation at all. In construing 
his Latin, for instance, Jim Bulow was allowed to 
stumble along somewhat in this fashion, while Mr, 
Todd's thoughts were busy elsewhere : 

" Quo pertinet — what does it appertain ? — ergo — 
therefore — proceroa — princes — odisse — to have hated 
— lupos — ^wolves." 

And the noble admonition, Aude contemnere opeSj 
was happily rendered by Jim into "Darest thou to 
despise work ?" 

Mr. Todd, being a constitutionally lazy man, was 
very tolerant of that weakness in others. He was 
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always ready to accept excuses, of which the school-boy 
brain is so prolific ; he could be persuaded into giving 
holiday on the smallest pretext ; he put leading ques- 
tions in hearing recitations, and was as well satisfied 
with a lucky guess as with the most carefully-studied 
answer; he was usually late at school himself, and 
never very strict in calling his pupils to account for 
their attendance. This glorious state of afiairs, it is 
needless to say, gave Mr. Todd unbounded popularity 
with his scholars, and if anybody ever hinted, as some 
of the more observant parents did now and then, that 
their children were not progressing as they ought 
under Mr. Todd, the children would raise their 
potent voices in his favor, declaring unanimously that 
he was the very best teacher that had ever been on the 
Kidge, — as he no doubt was from their stand-point. 

There is no telling how long things would have gone 
on in this delightful fashion but for a most unex- 
pected catastrophe which quite knocked the bottom out 
of poor Mr. Todd's prosperity, and brought to naught 
his happy system of " moral suasion.'' 

Jim Bulow and Gus Bolton, the big, big boys of the 
school, had been preparing themselves for coU^ under 
Mr. xodd's tuition, and when they had shuffled through 
the required course went on to stand their examination, 
confidently expecting to enter the Junior class. The 
demands for admission to college were not very rigorous 
in those days, but notwithstanding the modesty of the 
requirements, the family influence of the Bulows, and 
the natural leniency of examining boards towards 
the sons of rich men, by no stretch of imagination 
could the attainments of our two young friends be con- 
strued as coming up to the level of even the Freshman 



When the news of their failure came back to Wym- 
berley, great was the indignation that prevailed in both 
families. The Bulows especially were all on fire. A 
Bulow plucked at college I Such a thing was never 
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heard of before^ and as it was impossible that the fault 
could rest with a Bulow, it must of necessity lie at the 
teacher's door. Moral suasion immediately went below 
par in Wymberley, and Mr. James^ the doctor, and the 
parson formed themselves into a special committee to 
visit the school and examine into the full extent of Mr. 
Todd's delinquencies, Mr. John and Mr. Hallenquest 
went along also, as a sort of honorary members of the 
committee, for though neither of them made any great 
pretensions to learning, yet as Master Fred Hallen- 
quest and young Bulow Malcolm had by this time en- 
tered upon their school career, the parent and the 
guardian felt that it behooved them to manifest a proper 
interest in the cause of education. 

The first class called, upon the arrival of the visitors, 
was one in geography, which poor Mr. Todd flattered 
himself that he had drilled into tolerable accuracy- 
There were seven little urchins, among whom were Fred 
Hallenquest, Bulow Malcolm, and the Dolager chil- 
dren, and the parson, taking a book from one of them, 
proceeded to open the dreaded examination. 

"Where is the Amazon River?" he began, looking at 
Jenny Dolager, who sat at the head of the class. ^ 

" In North America,^' answered Jenny, hesitatingly. 

"No, try again,^' said the parson, kindly; "you 

ve made a little mistake, but will get it right next 
mne." 

*iVenny twisted her curls nervously, bit the ends of 
- V fingers, squirmed around on her seat, then ventured 
^^ interrogative guess, — 
^uJnAsiar 



^^ no, that's worse than before,^' said the parson. 
"Next csjP yo" tell?" nodding at Bulow. 

" In'Souft America," answered Bulow, promptly, and 

<< Well I S^^ Avfierioa at. first," protested Jenny, in 

. . \ 4./^Tip -"^u* the plea, which might have been 

'a^plrfSe^- -^ays of Mr. Todd, wa. not ad- 
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mitted now, and Jenny descended ignominiouslj one 
degree lower down. 

" How do the basins of the Amazon and the Orinoco 
compare in size ?^' came next, to Sam Dolager's turn. 
Sam reflected a moment, then replied, with a vagueness 
that a politician might have envied, — 

*^ They compare very well.'' 

The parson was floored. Unversed in the mys- 
teries of schoolboy stupidity, he attempted to explain. 

" You don't understand the question, my son," he 
said, kindly. " Which is the lai^r ? Think, now, 
how they look on the map, and then say which one is 
bigger than the other, — ^that is, how do they compare 
in size ?" 

*^ Oh," answered the non-committal Sam, as if a sud- 
den light had burst upon him, "they don't compare 
at all." 

The genius of stupidity was too much for Mr. Merle. 
He passed the question on till, after three or four more 
failures, it was at last correctly answered, and then pro- 
ceeded with his next, which fell to Fred Hallenquest. 

" Describe Patagonia." 

Fred had been peeping in his book, but unfortunately 
got at the wrong page, somewhere in the lesson on 
Africa, and whipped out the startling reply, — 

" It is one of the largest animals in Africa, nearly as 
large as the elephant, and has a very thick skin, and 
lives mostly in the water." 

"You misunderstood, Freddy. I didn't say hippopot- 
amus/^ said the parson, putting a charitable construc- 
ion on Fred's blunder, " but Patagonia, — Patagonia, in 
^-^uth America." 

Dick Bulow, one of Jim's younger brothers, whis- 

jred the right answer from behind his desk, and Fred 

lallenquest, always in luck, got off without any fur- 

ler trouble about. Patagonia. 

The parson next turned his attention to political and 

^tistical geography, and demanded of Bulow Mai- 
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colm, whose turn came next in order, what was the 
population of the world. 

The question seemed to cause Master Bulow some per- 
plexity, but, after reflecting a moment, he answered, — 

** The book says eight hundred million ; but there is 
one more now," he added, artlessly, " because there is 
Martha's little sister that was bom last night/' 

Though the addition of another daughter might 
naturally have been felt as a sensible increase to the 

aulation of Mr. James's already overstocked house- 
1, no one had as yet thought of regarding it as a 
material accession to the eight hundred million souls 
that were then supposed to constitute the population of 
the globe, and Bulow's nawe rejoinder raised a hearty 
laugh from all the committee except poor Mr. James, 
to whom the advent of another daughter was too seri- 
ous a matter to be treated as a joke. 

The geography class was then dismissed, and one in 
United States history called. Those were the good old 
days of the question and answer method of teaching, 
and as Mr. Todd was in the habit of helping his pupils 
out by leading questions when they failed to answer 
those in the book, and allowed them two or three 
guesses to boot, they had contrived to go through their 
text-book without getting any more of it into their 
heads than a confused jumble of names, and very few 
of those. The first question came to Eliza Bulow, 
Martha's oldest sister. 

"Of what did our country originally consist?" 

Eliza, who had kept her book open till the last 
minute, and had conned the first few sentences by rote, 
_ answered, glibly, — 

V " Thirteen States untied under one garment^ and oo- 

i'' '^'fi narrow stripe of cost'' 

dT ir^ k^'^ P^^"^ ^^ ^^^ achievement. She thought 
tR m J J ' V^ated verbatim the first paragraph in the 
^- Todd V as follows: ^ ^ ^ 

very tolerant oi ^consisted originally of thirteen States 
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united under one government^ and occupying a narrow 
strip along the eastern coast/' 

Happily for the success of her intellectual exploit, 
the attention of the visitors was just at that moment 
distracted by Jenny Dolager and Master Tom Bulow, 
who were indulging in a private game of mumble-peg 
behind their desk-covers, and in the excitement of the 
play had forgotten the necessary precautions against 
detection. After they had been called to order, the ex- 
amination in history proceeded. 

^* What was the cause of the American Revolution ?*' 

Dick Bulow was the victim this time. He rubbed 
his hands furiously, looked to the right and to the left 
for some of the class to help him, nudged violently his 
neighbors on either side, but as they were all as much 
in the dark as Dick himself, he finally made a bold 
guess, and stammered out, — 

"Bunker Hill." 

The parson explained that Bunker Hill was not a 
cause but an incident of the Revolution, and then 
repeated the question. 

" Oh !" exclaimed Dick, as if he knew all about it 
now ; but he could get no further than the preliminary 
" oh !" and sat rubbing his hands more frantically than 
ever, till the parson came to his relief by passing the 
question. It kept on passing till it came back to where 
it started, and Mr. Merle had to answer it himself. 
Several others in succession shared the same fate, or 
were answered only by some hopeful seeker after 
knowledge making a lucky guess or getting a sly peep 
inside the book. Finally the parson came to the great 
Tnen of American history, and tackled Miss Emily 
>ulow with the question, — 

" Who was Patrick Henry ?" 

Emily wriggled, rubbed her hands, pulled at her 
air, nudged her neighbors for help, and getting none, 

iswered, with a vagueness worthy of Sam Dolager 

imself, — 
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^^ He was a very great man/^ 

" That is too indefinite/' objected the parson. " What 
was he noted for? — in what respect was he great?'' 

" Oh !" exclaimed Emily, with the air of intending to 

answer right off, " he is a great — a — a- — ^a — great 

What is the question, Mr. Merle ?" 

The parson patiently repeated, and finally passed the 
question to Emily's immediate neighbor, her cousin 
Bob. Bob had just got a successful peep inside the 
book, and answered, promptly, — 

" He was a great orator. ' 

"Well, I was just going to say that," interposed 
Emily, pouting at Bob. But the parson, unapprecia- 
tive of her meritorious intentions, passed on to Sam 
Dolager, and requested that young gentleman to give 
an account of Patrick Henry's famous speech in the 
Virginia Assembly. Sam had also got a hasty peep 
inside the book, and, with a grin of satisfaction at his 
own cleverness, answered, — 

" He say Caesar " and then came to a dead halt. 

" Well, go on. What else did he say ?" continued 
the parson, feeling very much like one driving a balky 
mule. 

" He say — he say — Crommle ^" 

" Well, go on, go on," urged the much-enduring par- 
son. " What did he say about Caesar and Cromwell ?" 

" He say — he say — he say — profit their 'zample." 

With this brilliant exposition of Patrick Henry's 
eloquence the history lesson 'closed, and other classes 
were called, but as the specimens already given suf- 
ficiently illustrate Mr. Todd's method of teaching, it 
is useless to follow the proceedings of the committee 
further. Suffice it to say that, in spite of the protes- 
tations of the children, Mr. Todd was sent the way of 
his predecessors, and discipline once more became the 
watch-word in Wymberley. 

Mr. Wickerworth, a gentleman of decayed fortune, 
was next placed in authority, and he wielded the 
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sceptre with a rigor that made the victims sigh for the 
good old times under Mr. Todd. It was his custom, 
however, to temper justice with mercy in so far that 
when any young miss had rendered herself amenable 
to the law (for they were impartial in those days, 
and freely admitted the right of females to an equal 
share of the rod), before proceeding to inflict its pen- 
alties, he would inquire if there was any young gen- 
tleman in school gallant enough to come forward 
and take a thrashing in the young lady's stead, and if 
the culprit happen^ to be pretty, or to have a sweet- 
heart among the boys, she was fortunate enough to get 
off with a vicarious chastisement. By this means Mr, 
Wickerworth proposed to inculcate feelings of gallantry 
and deference towards the fair sex among his boys, 
while the young ladies were supposed to be inspirecl 
with deeper mortification for misconduct which brought 
suffering upon the innocent. 

Whatever other effects the system may have pro- 
duced, it naturally caused sweethearts to be regarded 
as very desirable appendages by the young ladies of 
Wymberley School, and led to an amount of girlish 
coquetry that would-be considered appalling in a well- 
regulated young ladies' seminary of modern times. 
Fred Hallenquest gave his allegiance to Phoebe Bulow, 
whose cleverness and good conduct were such as to ren- 
der it unlikely that his services would ever be needed 
for the reception of a vicarious thrashing. 

Bulow Malcolm once generously offered his back for 
the protection of naughty little Martha, whose well- 
merited castigations were of such frequent occurrence 
that no one else had dared to propose himself as her 
champion. But Bulow was not a favorite in Martha's 
home for obvious reasons, and she repudiated his ser- 
vices by shaking her naughty little fist in his face, and 
proudly declaring that she would bear her own pun- 
ishment. Bulow accepted the challenge, and after that 
they used to sit making faces at each other behind their 
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books, and exchanging other little amenities of a like 
nature whenever the teacher's back was turned. 

But Mr. Wickerworth ran aground, before Ibng, on 
the same rock that had stranded his predecessor in the 
ship of discipline. One day, having caught Fred 
Hallenquest and the precious Charley Bulow in the act 
of greasing the black-board, he laid his sacrilegious 
hands upon them, and gave them both a thrashing on 
the spot. It was all over with him from that day. 
The Hallenquests joined forces with the Bulows, and 
after a short reign of four months^ Mr. Wickerworth 
too was sent packing. 

This led to another disagreement between Mr. James 
and the doctor, who had been disposed to uphold Mr. 
Wickerworth, and the school was again divided, a 
young man from Harvard being imported to teach the 
boys, and a young woman from Holyoke to train the 
girls. But the young man from Harvard fell in love 
with the young woman from Holyoke, and they be- 
came so much engrossed with each other that they en- 
tirely neglected tiheir pupils. The young man from 
Harvard had weak eyes, and the young wotnan from 
Holyoke squinted. They used to teke moonlight walks 
together under a quilted cotton umbrella as a protection 
to weak eyes, and the cotton umbrella, and the moon- 
light walks, and the doings of the lovers generally be- 
came a subject of such lively interest to the pupils that 
it was soon found necessary to banish both teachers in- 
continently. Then there was an interregnum of nearly 
a year, during which the children were left to their 
own devices, till at length peace was restored between 
the rival factions, and the educational interests of 
Wymberley were again united under Dr. Colon, who 
proved to be the right man at last in the right place, 
and remained in charge for the unprecedented term of 
three years. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A C30NFLICT OF INTERESTS. 

" Manet alta mente repostum 
Judicium Paridis, spraetseque injuria formaB, 
Et genus invisum, et, raptse Glanymedis honores." — Vieoil. 

From what has been said it will be perceived that 
the cause of education at Wymberley was in a very 
chaotic state^ and from the nature of the influences that 
directed it was not likely ever to be in a more settled 
one. But, with the notable exception already men- 
tioned, the Ridge boys contrived somehow to scramble 
through the conventional preparatory course, to enter 
collie, and acquit themselves there like the average 
college boy of those days, and finally to play their easy 
parts upon the stage of life with the moderate degree 
of credit that attaches to men who enter upon the 
world with a career and fortune ready carved before 
them. 

As to the girls, it mattered very little about their 
education one way or the other. Much learning was 
not considered appropriate to their sphere, and if to 
a very shaky foundation of what their parents were 
pleaseid to call "solid'' information they added a 
smattering of the light literature of the day, a little 
bad French and worse music, they were considered to 
have fulfilled all the requirements of a liberal educa- 
tion. 

But despite their want of solid learning, these girls 
)£ the old era possessed a grace and charm of manner 
hat is fast disappearing before the utilitarian hardness 
f our own time. They could not discourse eloquently 
f the laws of evolution, the principles of sociology, and 

7 
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all that, but their ignorance of these profound truths 
did not prevent them from conversing with a spriglit- 
Hness and wit that made them delightful companions. 
They knew nothing of hygienic gynmastics, nor the 
principles of aesthetics as applied to personal decoration, 
yet their taste in dress was perfect, their dancing was 
the very poetry of motion, and they could sit a horse 
like Camilla herself. They did not busy themselves 
about public philanthropies and social reforms, but 
they knew how to brighten their homes by a thousand 
graceful arts that their less refined descendants never 
dream of. In society they were simply bewitching. 
They could coquette as no other women on earth, not 
even the French, can do, for they threw an air of earn- 
estness and reality into their flirtations that made them 
irresistible. There was a suppressed fire in them that 
only the languor of a Southern clime seemed to keep 
from flaming out continually. They were delicate but 
sparkling, gentle but not insipid, and, above all, they 
possessed that high-born air, that graceful ease of man- 
ner and soft low voice which no system of education, 
no course of artificial training can ever impart, save 
the training of a refined and elegant home. 

Luxury is naturally becoming to women. They fit 
themselves so readily to pleasant surroundings that ease 
and comfort seem their proper sphere. A poor, down- 
trodden, overworked, heart-broken woman, however 
noble and commendable, is never an attractive object, 
and what men demand in women is not worth but 
attractiveness. They respect the useful, they admire 
the noble, they honor the good, theoretically, but they 
love the beautiful. A graceful ignorance of plain, 
plodding, useful things is very charming in a womai 
provided she is not your wife. A woman's first dutj 
from the society point of view, is to please, and me 
have a convenient theory that personal attractivenes 
implies all other virtues. 

The BpiIqw girls were forcedv^by circumstances i 
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combine the useful with the pleasing in their own ca- 
pacity. They were remarkably handsome, take them 
all in all, and their poverty compelled them to make 
the acquaintance of many homely duties of which girls 
in their station are too often ignorant Whatever their 
tastes might have inclined them to, they were pam- 
pered by no luxurious surroundings at home, while the 
paucity of the male element in their family and the 
superfluity of the female caused a reversal there in 
many respects of the ordinary relations of the sexes, 
and they were accustomed from infancy to regard their 
brother^s comfort as paramount to every other con- 
sideration. 

Much had been done for the two older girls, Jane 
and Eliza, by their uncle John, who sent them to a 
fashionable school in Philadelphia, and had them taught 
all the accomplishments that were considered necessary 
to fit young ladies for good society. Uncle John, 
having no children of his own, was counted on to do 
great things for his poor relations. It was confidently 
expected Qiat he would educate the girls, and give 
them each a season or two at the Virginia Springs, 
that he would send Charley to college, give him a 
European tour, then set him up in business, and finally, 
when Uncle John died, that he would divide his prop- 
erty among them, giving, of course, the lion's share to 
Charley, as Charley's merit in being an only son de- 
served. 

To do them justice Uncle John himself had tacitly 
fostered such expectations, not only by his past gener- 
osity, but by his authoritative interference in the man- 
agement of his brother's children, as though he claimed 
a common property in them. Although he had never 
formally announced the fact, he took no pains to con- 
ceal that he regarded Charley as heir apparent to his 
fortune, and it was with no intention of raising up a 
rival to his brother's children that he had received a 
stranger into his family. 
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Bat how little can we answer, even for our own in- 
tentions! The nameless little vagabond whom Mr. 
John and his wife had taken out of charity under their 
roof, to bring up as an acknowledged dependent and 
inferior, had gradually gained such a hold upon their 
affections as to supplant even their own flesh and blood* 
The boy himself was unconscious of the rival hopes 
he was upsetting. He had used no arts to ingratiate 
himself with his benefactors save the winning arts of 
a noble nature, but the result was a disastrous one for 
other parties interested, though by no means an un- 
natural one. As Mrs. James had foreseen, the beauty 
and artlessness of the child had first worked upon their 
feelings, and they had begun by making a pet of him, 
then a companion, and at last an idol. 

It is true Mr. John had even yet no settled plans in 
regard to BuloVs future. He was proud of his foster- 
child's beauty, proud of his talents, and had deter- 
mined to give him every advantage of education and 
culture that money could bestow, but beyond this he 
had not thought it necessary to consider. The boy had 
grown into their afiPections so completely that neither 
Mr. John nor his wife could well realize that he was 
not their son. Mrs. Bulow had once suggested chang- 
ing his surname to Bulow and formally adopting him ; 
but Mr. John, from secret compunction, perhaps, on ac- 
count of his brother's children, seemed averse to dis- 
turbing existing relations. The boy had been taught 
to call them uncle and aunt, and the names, at first 
caught up by him from association with the children 
of his guardian's brothers, seemed now to have become 
a reality, and Bulow, from a poor nameless vagabond, 
dependent on the charity of a n^o, was made the 
peer of the best bom in the land. It is true his school- 
mates, with the brutal candor of childhood, would 
sometimes make embarrassing statements in his pres- 
ence as to the obscurity of his origin, but in social as 
well as in civil matters possession is nine points of the 
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law, and Bulow's present enjoyment of all the advan- 
tages of wealth and social position, to say nothing of 
his future prospects, was enough to gild the little 
cloud of mystery that enveloped his early years. Even 
Fred Hallenquest, " Prince Hal/' as he was called by 
bis companions, was not more an object of admira- 
tion and envy to the school-boys of Wymberley than 
Bulow Malcolm, whose talents and energy gave hira 
an authority among them that Fred's lazy go«l nature, 
with all his wealth, could not command. 

That a childless couple, longing for ofispring, should 
have taken eagerly to their hearts an attractive little 
one whom Providence had cast in their way is nothing 
to be wondered at, but something more than mere 
childish sweetness is necessary to account for the ex- 
traordinary influence their protigi soon acquired over 
his guardians, for though every man's duck is a swan 
to him, yet even the swan is often but an " ugly duck" 
out of its own nest. 

And young Bulow did undoubtedly possess qualities 
well calculated to win the hearts of those who had 
interested themselves in him. • The singular beauty 
which had distinguished him as a child did not desert 
him as he grew older, but developed into a manly grace 
of form and feature that captivated the eyes of all who 
beheld him. But striking as was his appearance, the 
quickness and sagacity of the boy were more remark- 
able still. The inquisitiveness which had often got 
him into trouble as a child now manifested itself in a 
settled determination to get to the bottom of every 
difficulty, and it was astonishing how much and how 
quickly he contrived to learn, notwithstanding the 
chaotic condition of Wymberley schools. His knowl- 
edge, it is true, was of a rather desultory kind, but he 
reflected in his way upon everything that he heard or 
jaw or read, and his boyish speculations were beginning 
1 ready to excite the fears of the good parson. 

For instance, Bulow had been watching with interest 
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the progress of some workmen in digging a well on 
one of Mr. John's plantations^ and when they brought 
np fossil sea shells and alg83 from near the bottom, 
some seventy feet under ground, he examined the relics 
eagerly, and seemed particularly struck with their 
resemblance to similar specimens that he had some- 
times found in the bottom lands below the Ridge, and 
whose origin had equally puzzled him. To the par- 
son's triumphant solution of the problem by means of 
Noah's deluge, which had appeared entirely satisfac- 
tory to his childish imagination, there now presented 
itself the difficulty of those seventy feet of earth de- 
posited above. It demands no prodigious effi)rt for 
even a boyish intellect to inquire how could deposits 
of such thickness have been made by a forty days' 
rain ? 

The parson suggested that they had accumulated 
during the four thousand years popularly supposed to 
intervene between us and the deluge, but though 
Bulow was at an age when four thousand years seems 
long enough to account for anything, he was at a loss 
to know where such tremendous washings could come 
from, since the Ridge itself was the highest point for a 
hundred miles around. 

The worthy parson, not finding it convenient to 
answer this objection, solemnly reminded Bulow that 
it did not become him to sit in judgment on the works 
of God, and after reading him a lecture on the danger 
of meddling with matters too high for him, privately 
admonished Mr. John of the evil of allowing a boy of 
Bulow's age to read works and engage in speculations 
Ji^lgsuited to his years. Mr. John promised to look 
^"*^<^4}. the matter, but beyond a few questions to Bulow 
about ^^ his studies and pursuits, the answers to which 
were alf e.Qreek to Mr. John, he did not trouble himself 
to interfere, ^:^^n(J soon forgot all about the affair, while 
Bulow continuea l^x^ puzzle his young head over ques- 
tions which Mr. Merle Vvrxro"^-^ ' "^^ought much bet- 
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ter settled by the convenient assumption that as there 
was nothing about them in the Bible they were no con- 
cern of ours. 

How the gradual promotion of a rival to Charley's 
claims was regarded by the James Bulows may be 
easily imagined. They showed no vulgar jealousy, 
they betrayed no petty hostility to the favorite who 
had supplanted them, and they were too proud with all 
their poverty to cringe and flatter in the hope of recov- 
ering their lost ground. They conducted themselves 
with such dignity that the world would never have 
guessed from a single word or act of theirs that they 
had any interest in the disposition of Mr. John's money ; 
yet the disappointment was a keen one, and bitter feel- 
ings rankled in the hearts of the mother and sisters 
when they saw a stranger — nay, more, a nameless vag- 
abond, dipped up from the scum of the world — usurping 
the place that belonged of right to their own precious 
Charley. 

Charley was the centre round which everything in 
the James Bulow household revolved. Mother and 
sisters united to spoil Charley, to pet Charley, to flatter, 
to admire, to adore Charley, to sacrifice themselves in 
every way for Charley's gratification, and, as is usually 
the case, their unbounded altruism begot in its object 
an equally unbounded egotism. Charley must have his 
horse and his gun and his hounds, though his sisters 
could not afford even an old barouche to drive to church 
in. Charley must keep his valet and his groom, though 
his sisters were their own maids. Charley must lie in 
bed till noon every day, while the girls were up with 
the dawn. Charley must be clothed in " purple and 
scarlet and fine linen," while the poor girls turned and 
twisted their threadbare gowns, handed down from one 
to another through the whole seven in rotation, till the 
last on the list found herself heir to little else than a 
series of darns and patches. But it was all for Chariey, 
and so it was cheerfully borne, — for Charley, who was 
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sure to distinguish himself some day and make them 
all so proud and happy ! 

It was not for their own sakes that proud Mrs. Bu- 
low and her daughters regretted the alienation of Uncle 
John's fortune. They were nothing but women, and 
had no right to complain on their own account, but 
how could they endure without bitterness to see Char- 
ley's prospects blighted by the usurper I 

It is true Mr. John did not even now conscientiously 
neglect his brother's children, but his thoughts ana 
affections were engaged elsewhere. It was as if an 
only son had been born to him, in whose welfare all 
other interests were swallowed up. He was no less 
generous than before, and frequently bestowed hand- 
some presents on different members of his brother's 
family, but there was no longer that community of 
interest in their affairs, that spontaneous readiness to 
discern and meet their wants which there used to be. 
Here, now, was Charley ready to enter college, and no 
means at home to provide lor his expenses without 
selling off* another batch of negroes, yet Uncle John 
never thought of coming to the rescue. Nothing less 
than an English or a German university was deemed 
sufficient for the development of Charley's talents, yet 
Charley must be forced for want of means to submit 
his intellect to the narrow training of a Georgia col- 
lege, while Uncle John was talking already about 
sending the usurper to Europe in company with Fred 
Hallenquest as soon as they were old enough. It was 
hard, very hard, that Charley should be thus thrust 
aside, while Bulowhad become the peer and companion 
of the richest boy in the State. 

The two boys, Fred and Bulow, or "Hal" and "Mai," 
as they called each other, had begun their friendship in 
childhood, and the closest intimacy had existed between 
them ever since, notwithstanding the great dissimilarity 
in their characters. Bulow, full of energy, industry, 
and enthusiasm, devoted himself to his studies with a 
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zeal that astonished his schoolmates. He was quick- 
tempered, plucky as a cock, and frequently carried 
home a black eye or a stiff neck as the result of his 
broils. His love of books was tempered by a healthy 
love of play, and though he was at times disposed to 
be a little obstinate and overbearing in his dealings 
with other boys, his superior judgment was always so 
manifest in whatever he proposed, that the boys gradu- 
ally learned to look upon him as the natural leader of 
their sports as well as of their graver pursuits. 

Fred, on the other hand, though no match for Bulow 
in either ability or industry, possessed a rare fund of 
humor, and was the most popular boy in school. He 
did not love his books, and had a wonderful talent for 
getting rid of work, but as Bulow helped him over the 
hard parts of his lessons, and the other boys were 
always ready to prompt him when they could, he con- 
trived to take a tolerably fair stand in his classes with 
very little trouble to himself. He was generous to 
prodigality, and always ready to do a favor for others, 
provided it involved no sacrifice to himself. His 
schoolmates declared him the very prince of good fel- 
lows, and, in recognition of his generous traits, added 
the sobriquet of "prince^^ to the nickname Hal, which 
they had unceremoniously cut out of the first syllable of 
Hallenquest. His parents, too, when he was a child, 
had been in the habit of calling him, among other pet 
names, their " little prince,'' so that after a while he 
came to be as well known by his sobriquet of "Prince 
Hal" as by his rightful name of Fred. Like his his- 
toric namesake, he was " Hail fellow well met" with 
everybody, and seemed to take as much interest in the 
sturdy plebeian, Sam Dolager, or the Hitson boys, as 
In the proudest young aristocrat of his acquaintance, 
[ndeed, he would often take the part of the poorer boys 
jvhen the others showed a disposition to snub them, 

nd, take him all in all, there was not a better-hearted 

jUow living than our " Prince Hal." 
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Fred had early exhibited a partiality for pretty little 
Phoebe Bulow, whose infant caresses he had once re- 
ceived with such indifference. He grew more appre- 
ciative, however, when he exchanged his baby frocks 
for round jackets, and bestowed his first amorous at- 
tentions upon Phoebe, whom he loved to pet and call 
his little sweetheart, while Phoebe, like everybody else 
that came under his influence, yielded to the charm of 
his boyish attractions, and bestowed her dainty kisses 
on him with a readiness of which her childish inno- 
cence made no concealment. When she was old enough 
to go to school, the young "prince" had taken her 
under his special protection, and as she was an un- 
commonly bright child, and as diligent, moreover, as 
Fred was lazy, she soon rose to a level with him in 
most of his classes, and repaid his gracious attentions 
by helping him out with his lessons. She was a pretty 
littje creature with bright black eyes and rosy cheeks, 
and so devoted to her boy lover that she would never 
go above him in their classes, but if Fred missed a ques- 
tion in spite of her efforts to tell him, Phoebe would 
miss too, so as not to turn her beloved " prince" down. 
Their families had kept alive the old joke of the 
betrothal, begun when Phoebe was a baby, and though 
everybody regarded it as only a joke, yet there was a 
tacit desire among the friends on both sides that the 
jest might one day be realized in earnest. 

Bulow, who was of a less gay and open temperament 
than Fred, had not yet outgrown the boyish contempt 
for girls which Martha's abrupt rejection of his atten- 
tions, under Mr. Wickerworth, had engendered. The 
open hostilities carried on between them at that time 
had subsided as they grew older into the more dig- 
nified but equally determined antagonism of mutual 
reserve and avoidance. 

Martha Bulow was a person of very strong feelings. 
It was not in her nature to do or to feel anything half- 
way ; her dislikes were all aversions, and her likings 
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were passionate attachments. She knew no medium 
in anything, and, like most people of fiery temper, the 
art of concealment was unknown to her. She was self- 
willed, haughty, and insolent to those she disliked, and 
unflinching in her devotion to those whom she loved. 
She was a complex being, in whom good and evil were 
so strangely balanced that it seemed an equal chance 
whether she would develop on reaching womanhood 
into an angel or a devil ; the turning of a hair in the 
scales might make her either. It was the same with 
her appearance. At thirteen years of age she was a 
tall, angular girl, rendered awkward by the double 
consciousness of being overgrown and ill dressed, but 
she possessed a dazzling complexion, a pair of flashing 
brown eyes, and a head of superb golden hair that 
might one day entitle her to be called the handsomest 
of all the handsome Bulow girls. 

The two beings in the world who claimed the largest 
share of Martha's affections were her brother Charles 
and her cousin Phoebe. Having no sister of her own, 
PhcBbe began early to feel the need of a companion of 
her own sex. Martha being of the same age with her- 
self, the two little cousins had naturally selected each 
other for playmates, and as there was no special use for 
Martha at home, where an extra daughter or two could 
always be spared wil^iout inconvenience, she had been 
tacitly adopted into her uncle's family, and his house 
had become more of a home to her than her father's. 
The connection was in some respects an unfortunate 
one, for the luxury to which she was accustomed in her 
uncle's home was ill calculated to reconcile her to the 
poverty of her own, and the attentions of every kind 
that were lavished upon Phoebe contrasted painfully 
with the insignificance of her own lot as one of a family 
of seven daughters. The discontent thus engendered 
reflected indirectly upon her feelings toward Bulow 
Malcolm, for as she learned to appreciate more keenly 
the advantages of wealth, the more bitterly did she 

202744 
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resent the usurpation that had deprived her of them. 
She had hated Bulow at first without exactly knowing 
why, because her childish instincts had told her that 
for some reason or other he was no favorite with her 
family, and dislike with Martha always meant square 
and open defiance. As she grew older, and began to 
comprehend more clearly how Clmrley^s interests were 
involved, her devotion to her brother became the meas- 
ure of her bitterness towards Bulow. 

Charley was the idol of Martha's heart. For Charley 
there was nothing she would not endure, nothing she 
would not dare. Proud and ambitious as was her 
nature, there was something almost slavish in the 
devotion of this girl when- her affections were once 
thoroughly engaged. For Charley she had cares and 
longings and hopes and fears that her own future 
never inspired. For Charley she loved and hated 
without a thought of her personal rights or wrongs, 
and for Charley she fostered evil passions that resent- 
ment on her own account would never have awak- 
ened. She was too young even yet to comprehend 
the exact nature of Bulow's imagined wrongs towards 
those she loved, but it was enough to know that he 
was in Charley's way, that, consciously or unconsciously, 
he had interfered with Charley's prospects in life. For 
Charley's sake she suffered herself to grow up to woman- 
hood cherishing in her heart the evil passion that, like 
a bosom serpent, would awake one day and sting her 
own breast. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DOCTOR FINDS A MABE's KEST. 

" Ah me I for aught that I could ever read. 
Could ever hear by tale or historvi 
The course of true love never did run smooth." 

Shakibspkabk. 

About this time an event oocurred which came near 
upsetting the oft-disturbed serenity of Wymberley 
school, and sending its young minds adrift once more 
in the chaotic uncertainties of their educational career. 

Since Phoebe and Martha had become old enough to 
be sent to school, the doctor used frequently to stop, if 
he happened to pass by the school-house near the hour 
of dismissal, and take them home in his buggy. One 
Friday afternoon, as he was returning from his profes- 
sional rounds, he called, as usual, n>r the two girls. 
The exercises had not yet closed, so the doctor hitched 
his horse to a tree, and went inside to wait until the 
children were dismissed. They were all so used to 
him that they scarcely noticed his presence, as he 
slipped in qmetly and seated himself oehind a vacant 
desk near the door. The older boys and girls were 
ranged in front of the teacher's desk, as was their cus- 
tom every Friday afternoon, when each pupil had to 
read aloud before the assembled school his weekly ex- 
ercise in English composition. Sam Dolager was on 
the floor, just about to begin, when the doctor entered. 
He was a gawky, tow-headed cub of fourteen, a good- 
natured, stupid fellow, whom everybody liked and 
laughed at, and the doctor himself could not repress a 
3mue as Sam, after wiping his nose on his sleeve, and 
standing a while first on one foot then on the other. 
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proceeded to read aloud in a sing-song, nasal tone the 
following remarkable production, which is given t?6r- 
batimy literatim^ et spdlatimy in Sam's own style. 

"the bee." . 

" the Bee is a very smart Anamil he is smarter than 
a man accordding to his chance he has got Wings and 
six legs and a tale, but his Tale it is a sting." 

Sam's Kterary efforts had the merit of being short as 
well as original, but as some of the effusions which fol- 
lowed did not possess either, the doctor soon tired of 
listening, and in order to pass away time he commenced 
looking over the school-books on the desk before him. 
The first one he opened had the name Dolager inscribed 
in sprawling characters on almost every page, and as 
he turned the leaves at random a folded paper dropped 
out and fluttered to the floor. The doctor, thinking 
it might contain another specimen of Sam's literary 
achievements, and being sufficiently amused with what 
he had already heard to make him willing to extend 
his experience a little further in that direction, took up 
the paper and began to read ; but scarcely had he glanced 
over the first lines when his countenance suddenly 
changed, and tearing the document to shreds he flung 
them angrily to the ground. 

The doctor's sense of honor was too true to permit 
him intentionally to violate the correspondence of 
others even under the provocation here presented, but 
the cursory glance he had innocently taken was suffi- 
cient to reveal the awful fact that his own son, Tom 
Bulow, was writing love-letters to the plebeian maiden, 
Jenny Dolager I The irate father directed a glance at 
Tom over his spectacles that would have annihilated 
that young gentleman on the spot had he not been too 
deeply absorbed just then in carrying on a whispered 
conversation with Jenny behind the cover of an old 
Mitchell's atlas to observe his father's movements. 
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Chafing at the sight, the doctor continued his investi- 
gations, and observed that the desk behind which he 
had seated himself was Jenny Dolager's, while the one 
beside it, with the same bench serving for both, was the 
degenerate Tom's. Jenny's name was scribbled over 
Tom's books, and Tom's name was scribbled over 
Jenny's books with a frequency that argued less de- 
votion on the part of this young couple to the cause of 
learning than to the cause of love. 

The doctor's first impulse on making these discov- 
eries was to call Tom out and give him aeaning on the 
spot, when it occurred to him all at once, as he contem- 
plated the ample proportions of the ofiender, that Tom 
had passed the age for such summary treatment. It is 
a strange feeling when a parent realizes for the first 
time that his child is no longer a child, but the doctor 
had made a similar discovery too often before on Tom's 
brothers to be much startled by it on the present oc- 
casion. 

Tom, now a great lubberly fellow of nineteen, had 
been kept in leading-strings longer than the doctor's 
other boys, on account of a natural backwardness and 
dulness that caused him to be accounted the black sheep 
of the family, — not that he was worthless or dissipated, 
like his cousin Charley, but he was so dull that nothing 
much was ever expected of him. He was one of the 
most affectionate and kind-hearted fellows that ever 
lived, but such a dunce about his books that the doctor, 
after due consultation with Mr. John and Mr. James, 
had decided not to waste money on sending Tom to col- 
lege, but after letting Dr. Colon do what he could with 
him in the way of learning, to set him up on a small 
plantation with a few negroes of his own, and make a 
plain country gentleman of him. 

As for Jenny, she was now a pretty girl of sixteen, 
and an uncommonly nice, genteel young person for her 
station in life. The l)olagers were tlie aristocracy of 
the class to which they belonged, and Jenny, as it some- 
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times happens, seemed to have been Ikh*!! with a natural 
aptitude above her station. The occasional glimpses 
of the world which she had enjoyed through Mrs. 
John's patronage, coupled with her native cleverness, 
and a praiseworthy ambition to make the most of her- 
self, had rendered her an unusually attractive young 
person. She had none of the plebeian traits that were 
so strongly developed in her brother Sam ; and really, 
to look at her, one could hardly find fault with Tom's 
taste in selecting her for his sweetheart. 

But Jenny's beauty was no excuse for Tom in the 
eyes of the doctor. That one of his sons should dare 
to think of disgracing the Bulow name by a misaUianee 
with an overseer's daughter was a fact too overwhelm- 
ing for contemplation. He went at once in search of 
his brothers, and held a council of war as to the best 
means of averting the catastrophe. They were all 
agreed as to the treasonableness of Tom's conduct, but 
they differed at the outset as to the best method of 
dealing with the culprit. The doctor was infuriate 
against the girl's family, and was for having Mr. 
John dismiss her father from his service without delay. 
Mr. John defended his overseer, but blamed the school- 
master, and was for taking severe measures against 
Tom himself. 

" If Colon had minded his business as he ought," 
cried Mr. John, getting red in the face as the discus- 
sion proceeded, " he would never have allowed such a 
thing to go on in his school. I don't believe in these 
mixSl schools no how; boys and girls, if they are put 
together, will always be fooling with each other in- 
stead of minding their books,'^ and if Mr. John had had 
his way Dr. Colon would have been dismissed out of 
hand, and Wymberley School turned topsy-turvy once 
rthat But the doctor was not to be pacified by any- 

deepr>p8S than the banishment of those whom he con- 

oonvershe chief offenders. 

Mitchell'cise I" he cried, with an impatient rap of his 
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cane on the piazza-railing; '^ what oould Dr. Colon do, 
witli the girl and all her family afler Tom like a pack 
of hounds r 

^^ He could at least have told you what a fool Tom 
was making of himself," answered Mr. John, " to let 
an overseer's daughter turn his head ; and then/' he 
continued, with as little regard for grammatical ele- 
gance as for Tom's tender feelings, " if he was my son, 
I'd have given him a good thrashing if he was twice as 
old as he is." 

Mr. James was for milder measures. ''Tut, tut, 
you are both wrong," he said, aflber listening with an 
impatient shrug to Mr. John's bluster. " These school- 
boy fancies seldom amount to anything serious, and 
if let alone, Tom will no doubt get tired of it himself 
in a few months ; whereas, if you go to meddling and 
making opposition, he'll grow obstinate and stick to 
the girl out of sheer pig-headedness. The surest way 
to bring about a match between two young fools is to 
oppose them. By doing so you give an air of impor- 
tance to their afi&irs that makes them fancy their silly 
coquetting a tremendous passion, and they must needs 
go and make tremendous fools of themselves in conse- 
quence. If you take my advice, brother doctor, you 
will let Tom alone till a few more years have taught 
him better sense." 

The doctor was too angry to appreciate the wisdom 
of Mr. James's advice. 

" No, brother James," he replied, excitedly, " the mat- 
ter is much too serious to be let alone. Something must 
be done, and done quickly, or those Dolagers will gobble 
up Tom before we know what has become of him." 

*^ If Tom hasn't got any better sense than to let him- 
self be gobbled up," said Mr. John, "he deserves to 
have his head broke." 

" There is no use breaking anybody's head," replied 
It. James, quietly. " You just let the Dolagers alone, 
rother doctor," he continued, " and ship Tom off at 

8 
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once, to college, or anywhere else at a sufficient dis- 
tance, and keep him there till he has had time to forget 
this foolish love-scrape. If you go to making a fuss 
about it, you will only help to keep the matter in his 
mind." 

" It is easy enough to sit and hold your hands when 
your neighbor's house is on fire," replied the doctor, 
sulkily, " but if your son had got into any such mess, 
you wouldn't take it so quietly, by gad." 

" My son would never have got into such a mess," 
retorted Mr. James, stiffly. *^ Charles understands bet- 
ter what is due the position of a gentleman and the 
honor of the Bulow family." 

" I don't see that your son has any better right to be 
considered immaculate than anybody else's," returned 
the doctor, in a tone that implied no great veneration 
for Charley. 

This was a tender point with Mr. James, the more 
so, as Charles's delinquencies had recently begun to 
force themselves with painful vividness upon his atten- 
tion, and he answered with evasive loftiness. 

" We are discussing your son's affairs now, not mine ; 
but if my advice is not wanted," he added, "I can keep 
it to myself." 

" You had better, unless you can give wiser," replied 
the doctor, gruffly; whereupon Mr. James, without 
deigning another word, turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

Mr. John and the doctor sat smoking together a while 
in silence, neither of them being in the best of humors. 
Mr. John was the first to resume the conversation. 

" Brother James is right," he said, abruptly, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth. " The more fuss you make 
over the matter the worse it will be. You'll nevei 
bring Tom to reason by persecuting the girl's family 
it will only excite his sympathy, and make him th« 
more determined to stick to her; better take brothei 
James's advice and send him out of her way," 
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'^ Send Tom out of her way !" cried the doctor^ be- 
coming more and more unreasonable as the discussion 
proceeded. "You had better send Dolager packing 
instead^ with a coat of tar and feathers to his Imck.'' 

" Now don't talk like a fool, brother doctor/' said 
Mr. John, getting excited in his turn. " Do you ex- 
pect me to turn off the best overseer in the country for 
no reason but because Tom has lost his senses, — the only 
man, too, in the State that knows how to manage my 
mill." 

"Your fiddlesticks!'^ cried the doctor, contemptu- 
ously. " You are a pretty fellow to talk about fools, 
letting that numskull Dolager have a new dam built 
when you have already got more water than you know 
what to do with 1" 

The mere mention of the word miU would start any of 
the brothers off on their old war-path, no matter what 
track they were pursuing before. Being now fairly 
launched on their favorite topic, they forgot all about 
Tom for the moment, while Mr. John undertook to set 
the doctor right and the doctor undertook to set Mr. John 
right on the subject of water-wheels and water-power. 

*' Pshaw! you don't know what you are talking 
about," cried Mr. John, firing up in defence of his 
hobby. " There is not an inch too much, not a drop 
too much. All I need is a little more fall to give force 
to the current, and then you'll see the prettiest running 
mill in the United States. You think that because 
you've got a little spindling stream that wouldn't turn 
a boy's whirligig any man who has a good head of 
water is about to be washed away." 

"Whirligig, sir! whirligig! What do you mean 
by talking about whirligigs to me, sir?" cried the doc- 
tor, bouncing up in such a tempest that he knocked his 
chair over. " Whirligig indeed, when I have got the 
best water-power in the country. Such a fall, that with 
a good overshot- wheel " 

" Overshot the dickens I" cried Mr. John, interrupt- 
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ing him. " You'll never make anything out of diat 
stream with anything but a turbine-wheel. An over- 
shot will waste twenty-five per cent, of your water, while 
the expense of a turbine would be more than counter- 
balanced by ^^ 

" You don't know as much about overshot-wheels as 
a baby/' interrupted the doctor, " or you wouldn't try 
one on a stream where you haven't got fall enough to 
move a cock-boat. A good undershot-wheel with your 
head of water " 

*^ Undershot ! Pooh !" cried Mr. John, contemptu- 
ously. " I wouldn't give a picayune for one. An un- 
dersnot- wheel utilizes only twenty-five per cent, of your 
water, while my overshot saves seventy-five per cent." 

" But you don't want to save when you have already 
got more water than you want," replied the doctor. 

" I haven't got more than I want, I tell you." 

" But I tell you you have ; and I'll let you know 
I understand something about hydraulics." 

" And I'll let you know, sir, I understand my own 
business as well as you, — ^at any rate, I wouldn't be fool 
enough to try to turn a mill with three drops of water/' 

"Three drops of water? Do you — ^you mean to 
call me a fool, sir? Three drops of water indeed, 
when I have got the best mill-site in Georgia! If 
you can't talk better sense, sir, I won't listen to you 
any longer." And with that the doctor marched him- 
self off in dudgeon. 

When the parson came, half an hour after, to re- 
monstrate with Mr. John upon the impropriety of 
allowiii^ Dr. Colon to introduce into Wymberley 
School tli^P. dangerous new science of geology, he had 
to listen to a r;unning monologue on water-wheels and 
dams and falls tod pressures and velocities before Mr. 
John could be bronK^^* ^ consider any other subject. 

The interview be^'X^ej^the brothers was renewed and 
broken off several times bef&C?*^®7.^^® *" * ^"'*^ de- 
cision about Tom. It was dei^^"^*^ ' to 
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follow Mr. James's advice and keep Tom at oolite for 
two or three years, until he had had time to forget his 
boyish love. It was, perhaps, the wisest course that 
could have been adopted ; so Dr. Colon and old Mr. 
Dolager were left in peace for the present, while poor 
Tom, vainly wondering what could have caused his 
father's sudden change of plan concerning him, was 
packed ofiT, much against his will, to the halls of learn- 
ing, for which he ix)ssessed neither inclination nor 
qualification. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MKS. MERLE BECOMES A WARNING TO THE UNCON- 
VERTED. 

** Nor sought she from that fatal night 
Or holy church or hlessed rite, 
But locked her secret in her hreast 
And died in travail unconfessed." — Scott. 

While the lovelorn Tom was pining in exile, the 
sympathies of the people at home were moved by one 
of those melancholy incidents that disturb now and 
then the even tenor of the most quiet lives. 

The parson's pretty wife, though frail as a lily at the 
time of her marriage, and apparently destined to an 
early grave, had surprised everybody by lingering on 
from year to year, the same pale, sad, listless creature 
as when she had first come to Wymberley a youthful 
bride. Years of constant intercourse had not been able 
to penetrate the atmosphere of reserve which enveloped 
her. Though more than a decade had now gone by 
since she first came among the pedple of Wymberley 
as their pastor's wife, and public curiosity had done its 
best to unravel the meaning of the quiet melancholy 
that seemed to pervade her whole life, yet not even the 
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most industrious gossip of Mr. Merle's congregation 
could feel that she was any nearer comprehending the 
parson's wife now than on the first day of her arrival 
in Wymberley. She was a person that no one oould 
be intimate with ; though pleasant and affable to all, 
she repelled confidence and formed no friendships; and 
yet, while far from being a general favorite, the severest 
criticism could find no actual fault with her. She per- 
formed the duties of her station, if somewhat mechani- 
cally, yet faithfully and punctually. She played the 
organ and led the choir in Wymberley church. She 
accompanied the parson in his parochial visits with ex- 
emplary regularity ; she made soups and cordials for 
the sick old women in the parish, and listened patiently 
to the history of their ailments ; she was always in her 
place at church on Sundays and^ holy days ; she was 
unfailing in her attendance upon all the Dorcas meet- 
ings and choir meetings and missionary meetings of 
the parish, and her taste in arranging church decora- 
tions, Christmas-trees, and the like was invaluable. 
In short, she seemed everything that a model pastor's 
wife should be, except, strange to say, a communicant 
of his church. Though her conduct was scrupulously 
exemplary in every respect, she had never made any 
open profession of religion, and absented herself en- 
tirely from the holy communion. 

To the worthy parson, who believed with all sim- 
plicity that the only sure way of salvation lay through 
the church and her sacraments, it was a source of bitter, 
though secret grief that the wife he loved so dearly 
should remain outside the fold of safety. Patiently he 
labored for her salvation ; he preached, he argued, he 
prayed, he read to her learned discourses on the nature 
of the Eucharist, and more than all, he showed her in 
his own spotless life the true beauty of the Christian 
character. Patiently, in her turn, she listened to his 
learned discourses ; admiringly she noted the pure ex- 
ample of his blameless life, and then, gently, but firmly, 
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she closed her heart against it all. She did not object 
to any tenet of the church; she did not doubt any 
article of its faith ; she did not dispute its dogmas. She 
accepted without dissent the parson's nice distinctions 
between Consubstantiation and the Real Presence, and 
acknowledged the authority of the apostolic succession. 
Nor was her assent the mere cold acquiescence of indif- 
ference. She seemed to feel a deep reverence for sacred 
things, and her rejection of the offices of religion was made 
not with scorn, but with humility. There was no feign- 
ing in the fervor with which she made the responses in 
church, and often, as^he turned her back upon the attar 
where the faithful were kneeling, tears, unseen save by 
God above, would steal down her cheeks, and she would 
slip quietly out of the church, like one who felt her- 
self unworthy even to gather up the crumbs that fell 
from the Master's table. 

The good parson knew not what to make of her. 
To him she seemed pure and saintly enough to lead 
the choir of archangels, yet to all his persuasions she 
offered in reply the words of the apostle, — 

" For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself." 

In vain the parson argued that her conscience was 
too tender, — that she was perplexing herself with 
overnice scruples. In vain, after repeated and careful 
examination of her religious beliefs, he gave most com- 
forting assurances of her orthodoxy; in vain he de- 
clared that her very humility and distrust of her own 
merits was the surest evidence that she was in no 
danger of partaking unworthily ; in vain, reading her 
merits by the light of his love, he assured her, with 
tears in his eyes, that she was worthy to hold commun- 
ion with the saints in heaven, — she only shrank from 
his caresses, and seemed to feel the more humiliated by 
his praise. 

As years wore on, and the young wife's beauty slowly 
faded under a touch that was not the touch of age, the 
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good parson's anxiety about her spiritual welfare became 
more intense. Feeble as she seemed, and more feeble 
as she became 'every day, no complaint ever escaped her 
lips, and she went bravely on with the narrow routine 
of her duties till long after many a stouter woman 
would have forsaken them. But a time came at last 
when she was no longer seen in her place at church, 
and the good parson went on his pastoral visits alone. 
Yet even now her decline was very gradual. At first, 
though she seldom left home, she could still be seen on 
pleasant evenings walking in the garden, supported on 
her husband's arm. By and by the good man was left 
to w^alk his garden alone, but a pale, beautiful face 
might still be seen at the window, looking sadly out 
upon the sunshine it was soon to behold no more ; then, 
after a little time, the face disappeared from the win- 
dow, and the parson's pretty wife was laid at last upon 
the bed from which she was never to rise again. There 
was no pain, no fever, no visible sign of disease save 
the pallid cheek and wasted features, whose look of 
utter weariness and dejection seemed to betray a silent 
longing for the grave. The real nature of her malady, 
or, as Mrs. Dolager expressed it, " whatever it could be 
that aileded her," was a mystery to everybody. She her- 
self never alluded to her sufferings, whether of body or 
of mind, further than to answer briefly the formal in- 
quiries after her health with which so many good people 
think it necessary to worry invalids whenever they come 
into their presence. At first the old ladies of the Ridge 
shook their heads knowingly and whispered "con- 
sumption ;" but, to their discomfiture, none of the 
usual symptoms of that disease manifested themselves. 
Mrs. Dolager suggested that " dumb fits" might be the 
trouble ; but as the medical profession was as much at 
a loss to comprehend the nature of " dumb fits" as 
Mrs. Dolager herself to comprehend the nature of Mrs. 
Merle's complaint, her suggestion did not help to clear 
matters. 
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Mrs. Hallenquest, with her sharp worldly eyes, im- 
agined that she alone had divined the true nature of 
the young wife^s malady. At that first interview, years 
ago in the doctor's piazza, she had discovered that Mrs. 
Merle's love for her husband was not the passionate 
affection that a young bride is supposed to feel for the 
man of her choice, but a minglcKl feeling, made up of 
respect for his character, gratitude for his love, and re- 
gret that she could not return measure for measure. 
It was the flickering, dying flame of a heart where 
passion had long burnt out, and duty alone was left to 
answer the calls of love. But beyond this, Mrs. Hal- 
lenquest's skill failed to penetrate. She was satisfied 
that Mrs. Merle's disease had its origin in no physical 
cause, but, beyond this, Mrs. Merle's iron-clad reserve 
gave no opening for even a conjecture. The doctor, 
on the other hand, sought a less romantic solution of 
the riddle in dyspepsia and a torpid liver ; but dyspepsia 
seldom kills people, and now, at last, Mrs. Merle was 
really dying. 

Yes^ it had come to that : the parson's pretty wife 
was dying, and the good man was to be left desolate in 
his old age. The son she bore him had died in infancy, 
and now the dearest tie that bound him to earth was 
about to be severed. It was pitiful to see him bend- 
ing over her pillow, his gray head bowed in the meek- 
ness of Christian resignation, and his heart almost 
failing him in the struggle to say, "Thy will be 
done." 

If she were only safe within the fold of the church, 
if she could but be brought to partake once before she 
died of that holy ordinance which was to Mr. Merle's 
simple soul the only perfect assurance of a happy com- 
munion with the saints hereafter, he could have resigned 
her more cheerfully ; but she still maintained, even on 
her death-bed, that strange unwillingness to receive any 
of the ordinances of religion. 

At last, when it was plain that she had but a few 
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hours to live, he felt that he must make one more eflFort 
for the safety of her soul. 

"Lucy," he said, seating himself on the edge of the 
bed and taking her wasted hand in his, "Lucy, my 
darling, you must soon leave me. It is hard for me 
to say the words, but it would be wrong if I were to 
try to hide from you that — that " 

His voice choked, dnd he could not go on. She 
looked up into his face with a quiet smile, and said, — 

" Yes, I know, and I am not afraid to die." 

" I know that," he answered, fervently ; " I know 
you are not afraid ; but, Lucy," he continued, in a voice 
of entreaty, " will you not comfort my heart before you 
go by partaking with me of the holy rite that Christ 
has ordained in His church as a special means of grace ? 
Will you not, Lucy, for my sake, — ^no, for Christ's 
sake, — receive the last sacraments of the church on 
earth before departing to your place in the church in 
heaven ?" 

She turned upon him her great sad eyes, luminous 
now with the light of another world, and after re- 
garding him fixedly for a while, answered slowly and 
distinctly, — 

" Malcolm, you have not forgotten that which was 
never, never to be mentioned between us ? Now that 
I am dying I will for once violate my own compact by- 
reminding you why I cannot do as you desire. I have 
repented bitterly enough, God knows, but not as I 
ought to repent 1 have never been able to cleanse ray- 
heart of the guilty thing. It is here ; yes, here," striking 
her breast with unnatural vehemence; "and it will go 
to the grave with me — ^and beyond. Grod may forgive 
the human frailty of a heart too weak to defend itself. 
God may forgive, as you, the godliest man I ever 
knew, have forgiven, but I do not know ; I feel that 
were the past to be lived over I should live it in the 
same way, and, wicked as I am, I venerate the offices 
of religion too highly to desecrate them in my dying 
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hour ; for the old longing is here, — the old loi 
that heaven itself could not satisfy/' 

She closed her eyes and lay back on her pilk 
hansted with the effort of speaking. The parson 1 
at her in wonder. What was she talking about ? 
was it that was never to be mentioned between i 
What did she mean by that " guilty thing'' in hei 
heart? Surely her mind was wandering, and 
too late to reason with her now. There was h\ 
resource left, so putting his lips to her ear he whis 
softly, " Lucy, may I pray for you ? Can you 1: 

She slowly opened her eyes. " Yes, pray foi 
she answered, fervently, "for it is written th 
* prayers of the righteous avail much.' " 

He knelt beside the bed and repeated, in a tree 
voice, the beautiful prayer beginning, — 

" Oh, Father of mercies and God of all comfo 
only help in time of need." 

When he had finished she opened her eyei 
more, and said, — 

"Now let some one sing for me that b« 
hymn^ — 

<* Just as I am, without one plea, 
Save that Thy blood was shed for me." 

Mrs. James Bulow and Mrs. Doctor were th 
other persons in the room besides Mrs. Dolagei 
was acting as nurse, and unfortunately none of 
could sing, so the parson, who had a good voice 
it himself, but broke down on the second line 
leaning his head on the edge of the bed, gave 
his long pent-up grief. Mrs. James Bulow ro^ 
went towards the door. 

" I think Phoebe is in the garden," she said, 
was here a moment ago, on her way from sch 
inquire after Mrs. Merle." 

"Was Martha with her?" asked Phoebe's n 
" They sing very sweetly together." 
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"No; only Bulow Malcolm and Fred Hallenquest/^ 

" Fred Hallenquest !" said Mrs. Merle, starting at 
the sound. " Yes, call him in." 

Mrs. Merle had always taken a greater interest in 
" Prince Hal" than in any of the young people around 
her. He had belonged to her Sunday-school class 
when a little boy, and was always such a favorite of 
hers that it did not seem strange she should think of 
him at this solemn moment. 

Mrs. James went out, and in a short time returned 
bringing with her the two young people. Fred was 
now a tall, handsome lad of seventeen, and Phoebe a 
pretty, bright-eyed girl whose artless nature took no 
pains to conceal the ardent affection she had cherished, 
almost from infancy, for her boy-lover. Mrs. Merle 
beckoned them to her bedside, and, taking Fred's face 
in her dying hands, drew it doM'^n close to her own and 
gazed into it with a long, earnest look that startled the 
boy by its strangeness; then, without a word, she 
slowly released him and closed her eyes. Mrs. James 
handed Phoebe a prayer-book, and, pointing to the 
hymn the dying woman had asked for, requested her 
to sing it. The young girl, frightened and awe-struck, 
took her station at the foot of the bed, and sang in a 
voice of wonderful sweetness those beautiful lines that 
embody so well the whole of the humble Christian's 
faith. The dying woman lay with a smile on her lips 
while the soft tremulous tones of the youthful singer 
floated through the room. When Phoebe had ended 
her song there was not a dry eye among her listeners • 
even Fred's boyish cheeks were wet with tears, and a 
strange, solemn dread came over him as he stood for 
the first time in the presence of death. 

After a long interval of silence, broken only by sup- 
pressed sobs, the parson raised his head and softly 
called his wife's name. 

^^Lucy." 

There was no answer. 
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" She is asleep," whispered Phoebe, and stole on tip- 
toe out of the room. 

'' Yes," said Mrs. James, passing her hand over the 
lips of the slumberer, "but it is a sldep from which 
she will never wake again." 

The doctor^s wife went to the parson and led him 
gently from the room. He followed her meekly as a 
little child. Stunned and overpowered by grief, he 
seemed like one suddenly deprived of all his mculties, 
and obeyed mechanically whatever he was told to do. 
The doctor's wife occupied herself with looking after 
his comfort, while Mrs. James remained in the cham- 
ber of death, and calling for Mrs. Dolager, directed her 
to prepare the body for burial. 

Mrs. Dolager was an indispensable person at fu- 
nerals, acoouchements, and household solemnities and 
festivities of every sort. If the measles or the whoop- 
ing-cough broke out in a family, her presence was as 
important as that of the doctor himself, while her 
talents on more serious occasions were in such demand 
that no baby had been born in Wymberley for years 
without her counsel and assistance. Neither were her 
services to be despised at weddings and parties, where 
her bustling energy behind the scenes in pushing up 
the darkies to their duties made her presence as im- 
portant in the kitchen as the hostess in the parlor. 
She was a high court of appeal in all matters of do- 
mestic economy, from roasting a turkey to " bringing 
up" a baby, and there was hamly a lady in Wymberley 
who would have dared to dispute her authority. In 
this way she had come to be received on a familiar 
footing in the houses of the aristocracy, and knew the 
back-stairs history of every family in Wymberley with 
an accuracy that, had Mrs. Dolager been a philosopher, 
would have afforded material for some edifying reflec- 
tions on human nature. Her position of inferiority 
caused people often to forget in her presence the re- 
serve they maintain before equals. While the ladies 
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of the Ridge regarded her as an oracle in her sphere, 
and some of them were not above gossiping with her 
on the sly, she was, in a social point of view, merely a 
" worthy person" whose services it suited them to em- 
ploy, but before whom it was hardly worth anybody^s 
while to act a part. In this way Mrs. Dolager had be- 
come a repositonr of family secrets that she would 
have been more than mortal if she did not open some- 
times for the entertainment of her friends and the en- 
hancement of her own importance. Her betters were 
not always proof against the temptations of Mrs. Dola- 
ger's budget, and the old ladies of the neighborhood, 
encouraged by Mrs. John BuloVs example, were in 
the habit of paying her a visit now and then, in a 
condescending way, as a deserving person whom it 
behooved them to patronize. 

But funerals were Mrs. Dols^r's own peculiar prov- 
ince. The aristocratic ladies of the Ridge had notions 
of their own as to how their tables should be set and 
their dinners served, and their superior knowledge of 
the world forced Mrs. Dolager to play a secondary part 
on festive occasions ; but in the chamber of sickness and 
death she reigned supreme. 

There, while the fine ladies were moving about help- 
less and awe-struck, Mrs. Dolager, with the proud con- 
sciousness that she, at least, was equal to the occasion, 
would serenely issue her commands without fear of 
contradiction. It was such a relief to have some one 
near who knew exactly what to do, some one whose 
resolution never faltered and whose nerve never gave 
way, that her presence in the chamber of death was 
felt as an inexpressible relief, and she was invested for 
the moment with absolute authority. Mrs. Dolager, 
of course, fully appreciated the dignity of her position 
on such occasions, and moved about with an air of 
lugubrious importance directly proportioned to her 
enjoyment of the situation. 

Mrs. Merle's death was an occasion upon which Mrs. 
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Dolager felt it iDcnmbent on her to assume an air of 
peculiar solemnity. She stalked about the house with 
a look of grim melancholy, and shook her head and 
sighed significantly at every allusion to the dead, whose 
awful example, in having died without making a ^' pro- 
fession/^ Mrs. Dolager said, ought to be a warning to 
us all. 

Her pious misgivings as to Mrs. Merle's unregener- 
ate state were soon to be confirmed by a startling dis- 
covery. In removing the dead woman's clothing to 
prepare the body for burial, Mrs. Dolager was sur- 
prised to perceive a very costly locket suspended round 
the neck of the corpse by a piece of ribbon. There 
were six large brilliants in it that fairly dazzled Mrs. 
Dolager's eyes. She tried to open it on the sly, so as 
to get a peep inside, but the spring baffled her ingenu- 
ity. On robing the body again for the tomb, she aJled 
Mrs. James's attention to the ornament, and inquired 
what should be done with it. Mrs. Bulow was sur- 
prised to see an article of such value upon the person 
of one whose means had always been of the most lim- 
ited, but, after a moment's hesitation, she untied the 
ribbon, and, placing the locket in Mrs. Dolager's hand, 
directed her to carry it to Mr. Merle and inquire of 
him what should be done with it. 

Mrs. Dolager hurried away to the parson's study, 
where the good man sat alone with his grief. On find- 
ing herself in his presence, she began to cry for sym- 
pathy, but was not so much overcome by her feelings 
but that she could keep one eye open for a quiet peep 
inside the locket when the parson should unclasp it. 
He seemed at first hardly able to collect his thoughts 
enough to know what he was about, and sat turning 
the locket mechanically over and over in his hand till 
Mrs. Dolager found it necessary to repeat her question. 

"Ah, yes, yes," he said, rousing himself with an 
eflTort. "Poor Lucy, she prized this; she always 
wore it on her heart : let it stay there ; take nothing 
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from her that she loved ;^' then, too much overcome to 
utter another word, he returned the locket unopened to 
Mrs. Dolager, and, leaning his head on the table, gave 
way to a piteous outburst of grief. Mrs. Dolager blew 
her nose vigorously, and after entreating the parson not 
to take on so, and reminding him for bis comfort that 
we must all die, withdrew from the room. She had no 
sooner closed the door behind her than her feelings sub- 
sided sufficiently to permit her to work again at the 
spring that opened the locket, and this time with 
success. 

If the earth had opened at her feet Mrs. Dolager 
could not have been more amazed than at the sight 
that met her eyes as the locket flew open. There, 
painted to the life, was the portrait of a man, and that 
man not the husband of the woman who wore his pic- 
ture on her heart. More than this, the face was one 
that Mrs. Dolager knew full well, and she could 
scarcely' believe her senses as she gazed at it. She 
took a long, steady look to make sure that her eyes 
did not deceive her, and then hurried back to Mrs. 
Bulow, bursting with the mighty secret. She was not 
very partial to Mrs. James, who, to do her justice, 
never condescended to gossip with Mrs. Dolager. 
Good, easy, gossiping little Mrs. John would have 
been greatly preferred by Mrs. Dolager as a confidante 
on the present occasion, but Mrs. John was not at 
hand, and the secret was too tremendous to be kept in 
one breast. Mrs. Dolager, like Midas's barber, was 
bursting with the discovery she had made, and Mrs. 
Bulow saw immediately, from her air of mysterious 
importance, that she was laboring with some big dis- 
closure. 

Mrs. Bulow was busy at the moment putting the 
last touches to the simple toilet of the dead, — arrang- 
ing her hair and clothing exactly as she had worn 
them in life, placing flowers about her person, and 
doing what might be to rob death of its grimness and 
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horror, — little offices of love that could not be left to 
menial hands. As Mrs. Dolager entered she looked 
up and asked what Mr. Merle wished done with the 
locket. 

" He says to put it back on her, and bury it with 
her," replied Mrs. Dolager ; " though I do think," she 
added, with a thrifty notion that some better use might 
be made of so valuable a trinket, " that he is too near 
beside hisself to know what he wants, and if he only 
knowed whose picture was inside of that there locket, 
he would want it broke in a thousand pieces afore it 
ever touched her again." 

Mrs. Bulow took the locket, but did not open it, as 
Mrs. Dolager expected, so the latter gave her another 
hint. 

"When a married woman wears on her heart the 
picture of a man that ain't her husband, and dies with 
it there, the reason's plain enough, at last, why she 
never could be converted and brought to join the 
church, for all her husband was a minister." 

Mrs. Bnlow's curiosity was excited, but she was a 
thoroughly honorable woman, and replied, without 
attempting to open the locket, — 

" If the picture is not her husband's, it is evidently 
that of some one to whom he had no objection, or he 
would not suffer it to remain on her person." 

" You may well say that before you have seen it !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Dolager, with mysterious significance, 
" but you just open that there locket, Mrs. Bjulow, if 
you want to see something that'll give you the greatest 
fit of surprise that ever you had in your life." And she 
leaned over and whispered a name in Mrs. Bulow's ear 
that made the good lady start. There are not many 
women whose curiosity could have resisted such a 
temptation, but Mrs. James Bulow, to her honor be it 
spoken, never wavered. After the first shock of sur- 
prise was over, she answered, sternly, — 

" We have no right to violate the secrets of the dead, 
9 
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Mrs. Dolager." And, tying the locket once more 
round Mrs. Merle's neck, she left it unopened on her 
breast. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MAUM MILEY MAKES HER WILL. 
" Well done, good and faithful servant." 

Scarcely had Mrs. Merle been laid in her grave, 
and the good parson was still plunged in the first fresh 
bitterness of grief, when another death occurred which 
was destined in its consequences to bow that gray head 
under a still heavier load of affliction. 

Old Miley, Bulow's negro mammy, had now passed 
the outer verge of man's allotted span, but though she 
had been for years in a state of bodily decrepitude, her 
faculties remained clear, and enjoying as she did the 
double liberality of her old master and of her adopted 
one, the declining years of her life were passed in ease 
and comfort that many a poor white person might have 
envied. Bulow, too, had never forgotten the friend of 
his childhood, and never failed when at home to pay a 
daily visit to his mammy, and delight her old eyes with 
the sight of her fine, handsome boy, — ^her Tandy, as she 
still loved to call him. 

But the time came at last when Maum Miley, too, 
must go to her account. About the time of Mrs. Merle's 
death the old woman took to her bed never to rise 
again. The good parson, ever unmindful of himself 
where the welfare of others was concerned, quietly put 
his own grief aside, and the very day after his one 
earthly treasure was laid away in the ground he was 
at the bedside of the decrepit old negro, uttering words 
of hope and comfort that he was far from feeling him- 
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self. The parson, like the Master he served, was no 
respecter of persons, and would take as great pains in 
ministering to the meanest slave around him as to tlie 
.slave's master. While his charity extended to all creeds 
and conditions, Maum Miley, as the only negro member 
of his congregation, possessed a special claim upon his 
attention. He would doubtless have been horrified had 
he been aware of the curious jumble of superstitions 
that formed the ground-work of her religious ideas, 
but she had learned parts of the liturgy by heart in 
her childhood, and alwajrs declared herself emphatically 
a member of what she called " de white folks church, 
liike everybody that had anything to do with Mr. 
Merle, the old woman was extravagantly fond of him, 
and felt, besides, a superstitious veneration for his office 
that would have gratified the most ardent upholder of 
priestcraft. His presence was her greatest comfort, and 
his daily visits were looked forward to as eras in her 
simple life. The parson never allowed himself to be 
looked for in vain, especially by the poor, the sick, or 
the sorrowful, and day after day he went on his pil- 
grimage to the little log cabin in the lane as regularly 
as to the new-made grave in the churchyard. 

That lowly grave was the Mecca of the good parson's 
heart. He kept it always decked with fresh white 
flowers placed there morning and evening by his own 
hand, and thither he often repaired in the silence of 
the night to offer up his evening prayer on the spot so 
sacred to his heart. But he never obtruded his grief 
upon others; he made no parade of his sorrow, he 
never spoke of his loss ; her very name seemed to him 
too sacred for utterance. In his intercourse with others 
he was as full of kindness and sympathy as if he had 
no sorrow of his own to absorb his thoughts. His ap- 
pearance even was not changed, except that upon his 
kindly face, on which the light of heaven itself seemed 
to rest, sorrow had now set its seal. His religious 
views, too, on certain subjects seemed, almost unknown 
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to himself, to have undergone a slight modification, and 
he ofiended the orthodoxy of some of his flock by hint- 
ing that the sacraments were not, perhaps, after all, so 
essential as some Christians were disposed to believe^ 
and that a person's life might be so pure and blameless 
that our Saviour in compassion for the mere mistakes 
and errors of judgment to which all humanity is liable 
would extend his saving grace, even without the inter- 
vention of the church. 

Mr. John, on hearing of these heresies, hastened over 
to have a theological tilt with the parson, but they had 
not exchanged many words before the secret springs of 
Mr. Merle's heterodoxy revealed themselves to Mr, 
John's not very quick apprehension, and immediately 
his blundering good nature wheeled over to the par- 
son's side of the question with a warmth and abrupt- 
ness that left no doubt as to his motive. The sugges- 
tion awakened by Mr. John's sudden conversion was 
too much for Mr. Merle's fortitude. Overcome by hb 
feelings, he left his text and his polemics and talked 
straight from his heart. 

*' Oh, Mr. John !" he exclaimed, " if you had known 
my Lucy as I did, — if you had seen the purity, the 
humility of her daily walk, — ^you could not think of 
her as really outside the pale of the church, though she 
never partook of its sacraments." 

Mr. John felt a chokiness about the throat that 
warned him he had better not attempt a reply, so he 
silently clasped the parson by the hand, and they parted 
better friends than ever. 

That evening when the parson went to pay his daily 

it to Maum Miley, he found her more feeble than 
usua4, and failing so rapidly that it was clear she could 
not liVb\many days longer. They had often talked of 
death tog^|her, and the subject had no terrors for either 
of them, soXthat he did not hesitate to speak to the old 
woman about hex condition. 

*« Well, MauD- ^^-*~- » he said, in a cheerful tone, as 
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he seated himself at her bedside, ^^ yoa will soon be 
home now." 

"Yes, Misser Merle," she answered, "thank de 
Lord, ole Miley's nigh de kingdom come now." 

After a little prayer he sat down again beside her. 
The old woman regarded him intently for a while, and 
llien began in a feeble tone, — 

"Misser Merle, there's something I wants to tell 
yon. I'se been thinking 'bout it a long time, and now 
I reckon de time's done come for me to speak. It's 
somethin' what nobody in de world mustn't know but 
you. Don't let nobody else stay in de room." 

She was in her right mind, and Mr. Merle, wonder- 
ing what she was going to communicate, complied with 
her directions by dismissing the negro woman who had 
been appointed to take charge of her. 

" Is you sho' nobody can't hear ?" she asked, raising 
her head an instant and glancing suspiciously round 
the room. 

To satisfy her he went to the door and bolted it, then 
returned to his place at her bedside. He had been the 
recipient of many a dying confession, but never before 
had he felt such a lively curiosity concerning the dis- 
closure about to be made. This old negro, now hov- 
ering on the brink of eternity, had been for years the 
sole possessor of a secret of fearful moment to some 
one, but to whom ? She alone could tell. Silent as 
the tomb she had kept her secret hitherto; was she 
going to reveal it now ? He did not doubt that she 
was, — ^that the secret of Bulow's parentage was at last 
to be unfolded, — and it was with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility that he prepared to receive the disclosure. 
" Well, old mauma, I am ready to hear you now," 
he said, observing that she still hesitated. 

"You must promise me somethin' fust, massa, afore 
I begin," she said, fixing her dim eyes on his fagg 
" It ain't my secret I'm a tellin', it's A^,^(laek. 
must promise me to keep it ^-""^^^"^ <^8 Xrna^nes I 
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\ij and never to tell nobody but him that ought to 
know/' 

" I promise never to reveal anything you say to me," 
answered the parson, solemnly, " unless my duty to God 
or my neighbor should demand it." 

" Git de book and swar," persisted the suspicious old 
woman; "de good book, where my Tandy has read to 
me so many a time. Swar to me on de book." 

The parson reached a battered old Bible from a shelf 
near the head of the bed, and, laying his hand upon it, 
solemnly repeated his promise to divulge nothing unless 
duty should command. 

This ceremony performed to her satisfaction, Maum 
Miley took a key from under her pillow, and, pointing 
to an old wooden chest in a corner of the room, di- 
rected him to open it and remove a patch-work quilt 
that lay folded on top. Mr. Merle obeyed, and was 
then directed to unwrap a large bundle that filled one 
end of the chest. He unrolled first the skirt of an old 
calico dress, and came to something tied up in a pillow- 
case. This being removed, a ra^ed linen sheet pre- 
sented itself within which was a piece of bed-ticking, 
then an old pantalet-leg tied up like a bag, then an 
unfinished piece of patch-work, and finally, carefully 
wrapped within three old newspapers, he came upon 
the object of all these precautions in the shape of a 
small morocco case, about six inches square, mouldy 
with age, and evidently, from its weight, tightly packed. 
He placed this on the bed beside Maum Miley, and 
waited in silence for further instructions. 

The old woman took the casket in her hands and 
eyed it closely. 

" I ain't mean no onfaithfulness," she said at last, as if 

answering some inward scruples of her own. " I ain't 

no intention to break my trust, but ole Mi ley's gwine 

jay from dis world now, an' if I don't tell somebody 

of KoDe ^™ ^^ ^^^ *^ ^®®P ^^^ ^y baby, how I know 
^ ' ''.heat him out o' what he ought to know?" 
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Then, pladDg the casket in Mr. Merle's hand, she 
continued, — 

" There, take it home wid you, Misser Merle, and 
when ole Miley's done gone, open it and see what's 
inside, and if it's anything 'boat Tandy, — anything 
what he got a right to know, — ^you can give it to him 
when he is growed np and you think is old enough to 
know about hisself." 

The parson promised to do as requested, and asked 
what the casket contained. 

The old woman shook her head. '* I dunno ; I ain't 
never look inside," she answered. "I ain't nothing 
but a poor ole fool nigger, and it wasn't no use for 
me to go pryin' into dead folks' secrets; but you, Misser 
Merle, you'se a wise man and a good one, and you'll 
know what's right and you'll do what's right by Tandy, 
and by — by 'em all. I had mean to give the box to 
Tandy hisself when he got to be a man, and to tell 
him what Fm a gwine to tell you, but I ain't live long 
enough. But you'll take my place, Misser Merle, and 
keep de secret for Tandy and for 'em all." 

" Trust me, Maum Miley," he answered ; '* I will try 
to prove myself as faithful as you have been. And 
now tell me, how did the casket come into your pos- 
session ?" 

He almost reproached himself for asking the ques- 
tion. He could not help admiring the fidelity with 
which the old negro had guarded the secret committed 
to her care, and his own delicacy of feeling made him 
hesitate about inquiring too closely into the guilty mys- 
tery that had been kept inviolate so long. Maum 
Miley, however, had decided of her own accord that 
J^e time had come to deliver up her trust, and was pre- 
§ jfered for the question. 

r "Dat what I gwine to tell you," she answered. 

/ " He give it to me hisself de same night Tandy was 

brought, and tell me to keep it safe till he come back. 

But you know he ain't never come, and sometimes T 
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think I better bum de box up^ ^caase he carried off de 
key, and I knowed he didn't want nobody for to see 
de inside but hisself ; and den agin I think I ought to 
keep it for Tandy, 'cause there might be something in- 
side what he ought to have. I ain't hardly know what 
to do, 'cause I know I ain't nothin' but a poor ole fool 
nigger, but you, Misser Merle, you'se a preacher an' a 
ffc^ man, and you'll do what's right By Tandy and 
him that's gone." 

The parson was startled but not surprised at this 
disclosure. He had always entertained a vague sus- 
picion — he could not tell why — ^that young Hallen- 
quest, in spite of appearances to the contrary, was not 
free from responsibility in this affair. 

"So your young master, Fred Hallenquest, was 
Tandy's — father !" he said, hesitating at the word, yet 
feeling it necessary to speak plainly. 

"I think he was," replied old Miley, cautiously, 
" but he ain't never tell me, and so I couldn't swar to 
it on de book. I sorter 'spect de proofs is in dat box, 
and dat why I kep it so keerful." 

" Did he place the child in your possession ?" con- 
tinued the parson, feeling that since he had gone so far 
it was but just to all parties that he should learn the 
exact truth if possible. 

" It was a white 'oman what brung him," answered 
Maum Miley. "I knowed she was white by her 
hands, an' I think she was old by her voice, which it 
was weak and thin-like, but she kep' her face veiled so 
clost till I couldn't see it. She seemed mighty flurried 
and uneasy, and kep' a lookin' round her like she was 
afeered of something. Her does was all crumpled and 
tumbled, like she had been travelling a long way, but 
whar she came from and whar she went to I never 
knowed, and I ain't never see nor hear of her agin 
after that night. It was one summer-time, you see," 
she continued, after a short pause, "when my ole 
missis was gone to de Norf an' I was at the town house 
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in Savannah^ whar old missis always send for me to 
come and pack up and put things to rights after de 
fambly was gone. Dey was all away dat summer. 
Mass Felix he had done got married long ago and gone 
way off across de ocean wi' his bride, and Mass Fed 
he was at de college gittin' his edication, so dar wasn^t 
nobody at home but jes^ me, when one night de door- 
bell ring, an' a strange white lady come in, bringin* a 
little new-born baby. And she give me de baby, and 
say Mass Fed sent it, an' say he was comin' hissef di- 
rectly an' tell me about it. Den she give me a little 
bun'le o' does and some money, and tell me to take 
good keer o' dat chile and I should have some more, 
an' den, afore I could say a word, she say she must 
catch de train, and she hurry off as fast as she could 
go. As soon as she was gone. Mass Fed hissef open 
de back door and walk in de room whar I was tryin' 
to hush de baby, for it was crying mighty pitiful. He 
was all flustered an' out o' breath, and look like he 
couldn't hardly take time to say what he want. He 
give me a big roll o' money, more'n I ever see before, 
and he tell me to take keer o' dat baby, an' never to 
tell nobody who brung it to me, and say I shall have 
more money, as much as ever I want. And den he 
give me dat box, all locked and fastened jus' as it is 
dis day, an' tell me to keep it till he come back, an' 
den he hurry off so quick tiU it look like I didn't 
hardly know he was dar afore he was gone. He looked 
mighty tired and worrited, poor boy, but he wouldn't 
stop long enough even to rest hissef and take a bit o' 
somethin' to eat, and he was off agin so quick that I 
couldn't hardly make out but it was all a dream. He 
hadn't been home afore for moren' a year, and nobody 
but me ever knowed of his bein' there that time, when 
he come in on me all of a sudden, jes' like a ghos', and 
nearly took my old senses away. Then I took Tandy 
an' come to my little cabin on de Ridge, an' de next 
thing I heerd of my young massa he had done sailed 
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away in a ship, and de ship went down an' he was 
drownded in de sea. I done de best I could for my 
baby, and somehow I can't help believin' dat if my 
young massa had a lived and come back to see what a 
fine young gentleman his chile has growed up to be, he 
wouldn't a had the heart to cast him off now." 

The old woman lingered a week or two after this 
disclosure, then went the way of all flesh, leaving Mr. 
Merle the sole depository of a momentous secret. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

MB. MEBLE OPENS THE CASKET. 

'^ And it is love, the most delightful of human passions, that 
can bring about such misery. ... Is there a spell over our heart 
that its finest emotions should lead only to despair?" — ^Disbaeli. 

Mr. Merle went home from Maum Miley's 
strangely impressed with what he had heard. He 
was not surprised^ but there is always something pain- 
ful and disquieting to the upright heart in the details 
of an evii deed. He had often heard of this Fred 
Hallenquest as a young man of promising talents and 
singularly fascinating manners, but utterly spoiled by 
the favors that fortune had lavished upon him. Short 
as had been his career, — he was only twenty-four at the 
time of his death, — traditions of his escapades were still 
fresh in Wymberley; yet, despite his dissolute, aimless 
life, there was a fascination about him that neither old 
nor young seemed able to resist, and his memory was 
still cherished by those who had known him, with 
more of pity than censure. 

His portrait, which hung in the dining-room at 
Fernwood, represented a handsome, but effeminate 
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faoe, strikingly like that of his nephew and namesake, 
the " Prince Hal" of our story. There was the same 
winning smile, the same deep, dark, dreamy eyes, 
one glance' of which was enough to melt any woman's 
heart. Ah, yes, it was the same old story : some poor, 
frail, trusting girl had gazed too fondly into those 
bewitching eyes and read her ruin there. The good 
parson heaved a sigh of pity for the unknown victim, 
as he laid the casket on his table and sat down to 
meditate upon what he had heard. As he thought of 
the betrayed one whose story, perhaps, this casket was 
going to unfold, his heart went out in thankfulness to 
heaven that his Lucy had been preserved pure and 
unspotted from the world, and that though lost to him 
here, he could think of her still as his treasure laid up 
in heaven. 

It was not until some days after Maum Miley's 
death that Mr. Merle made up his mind to examine 
the contents of the casket that had been committed to 
his charge. It seemed almost like robbing the dead to 
unearth a secret that had been buried so long, and Mr. 
Merle went about the painful duty thoughtfully and 
reverently, anxious that the responsibility resting upon 
him should not be lightly or carelessly discharged. 

Having finished his evening meal and repaired to 
the churchyard, as he was wont, to offer up his evening 
devotions on the spot so dear to his heart, the good 
man, on returning to the parsonage, shut himself up in 
his study and proceeded to fulfil Maum Miley's behest. 
With the help of his penknife he easily broke the rusty 
lock, and, on opening the casket, discovered a quantity 
3f letters, so faded and yellow from age as not to be 
easily legible by lamplight. With a reverent hand he 
^gan to remove them from their hiding-place, when, 
lear the bottom, his attention was attracted by a small 
ound parcel enveloped in a piece of buckskin. Won- 
ering what it could be so carefully preserved, he un- 
aided the wrapping, and suddenly his hand began to 
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tremble, and his face turned ghastly pale as his eyes 
rested on the object disclosed. There, in his hand, lay 
a jewelled locket, the exact counterpart of the one his 
Lu<gr had worn on her breast so long. 

He had never seen the inside of that locket. She 
had told him when they were first married that it was 
a relic of better days which was very precious to her, 
and the good parson, unsuspecting of guile in others, 
as he was incapable of it himself, had asked no ques- 
tions, had sought no explanations, and had even com- 
mitted the costly trinket to the tomb, without another 
thought than that it had always been dear to her. Not 
being a very observant person, he had never taken par- 
ticular notice of the ornament which his wife wore ; 
that agitated glance he had taken when Mrs. Dolager 
submitted it to his consideration on the occasion already 
described being probably the closest inspection he had 
ever given it ; yet now, the blaze of every gem, the 

Eattern of the minutest tracery, seemed burnt and 
randed on his soul. There could be no mistake, and 
the startled husband shuddered as he recognized the 
ominous likeness. He hardly knew what to think ; he 
dared not conjecture what that strange coincidence 
might portend, but a horrible dread came over him, and 
he dropped the locket from his hand without the cour- 
age to open it. His first impulse was to thrust it back 
with the letters into their hiding-place, and put them 
all away somewhere — anywhere, out of his sight for- 
ever. But on second thoughts, he felt that such a 
course, even if possible, would be unfair to her and to 
him. Who could tell but that, after all, he was tor- 
turing himself with an unworthy suspicion, as un- 
just to her a& it was cruel to himself? Possibly, the 
presence of such an object there might be a mere coin- 
cidence. There was but one way to decide, and, gather- 
ing all his resolution, he seized the locket and wrenched 
it open. There was no room for doubt now, and the 
sight that met his gaze almost turned him to stone. 
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There, delicately painted on ivory, was his Lucy's face, 
—yes, anmistakably, undeniably his Lucy, — ^but Lucy 
as he had never known her. It was Lucy before the 
blight had fallen upon her ; Lucy in all the radiance 
of youth and hope and happiness ; a Lucy as differ- 
ent from the poor drooping invalid that he had nursed 
so tenderly as is the morning rose, fresh and sparkling 
with dew, from the same flower when at night some 
heedless beauty, just from the crush and heat of the 
ball-room, unpins it from her bosom and tosses it aside 
to die. 

He sat for a moment with his eyes fixed in a petri- 
fied stare of wonder, of admiration, and of horror. A 
kind of waking nightmare was upon him, and it was 
several minutes before he could break the spell of pain 
and stupefaction in which that picture held him en- 
tranced ; then, suddenly casting it from him like a thing 
accursed, he buried his face in his hands and cried 
aloud in the anguish of his spirit, — 

" Oh, Lucy, Lucy, how could you deceive me so ? 
If you had but confessed,, even m your dying hour, 
how freely would I have forgiven all ! But now, may 
God forgive ; oh, God, forgive, forgive her V^ 

He remained until far into the night unconscious of 
everything save his own misery, only a low groan es- 
caping now and then to tell of his anguish or a mut- 
tered, "God, forgive her; oh, God, forgive her!" be- 
traying the dreary current of his thoughts. 

At last, rousing himself from his lethargy, he began 
to unfold the letters that lay scattered on the table be- 
fore him. He had gone too far now to draw back. 
Knowing what he did, it was necessary that he should 
know all ; so trimming his lamp, which had begun to 
burn low, he summoned courage and addressed himself 
to his painful task. 

The first letters he unfolded were from Lucy to her 
lover. They had been written in the first rapture of 
new-born hope, and such words of passionate devotion. 
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such outpourings of tender eloquence, the unhappy man 
felt with a pang were unlike anything she had ever ad- 
dressed to him. By and by, their tone changed from 
the exultation of happy love to the pining and regrets 
of a hopeless one. Page after page was filled with 
complaints of letters unanswered and engagements uu- ^ 
fulfilled ; then to complaints succeeded reproaches, and 
to reproaches despair, and last of all came the heart- 
rending entreaty that he would take pity on her before 
it was too late and give their unborn child the right to 
bear its father's name. 

Yes, there it all was in ruthless black and white, the 
damning evidence of her guilt in her own hand, so 
plain that madness itself could not doubt. The parson 
was overwhelmed with the suddenness and completeness 
of the revelation. As the last letter dropped from his 
hand, he rose and paced restlessly up and down the 
room. 

" Oh, my God, that she should have deceived me !" 
he cried, frantically. " I could have borne anything but 
that. Oh, Lucy, Lucy, how could you do it? Didn't 
you know, Lucy, that I was ready to forgive, if you 
had only told me all ? But to add deception to dis- 
honor ! Oh, God, forgive her ! merciful God, forgive 
herr 

He tottered against the wall, scarcely able to support 
himself, and uttered a groan that was enough to rouse 
the guilty wife from her eternal sleep. 

It was long before he could compose himself suf- 
ficiently to resume his task, but at last he forced him- 
self to the effort, and opened the letters addressed by 
Fred Hallenquest to the woman he had betrayed. They, 
too, told the same old story. The earliest of them were 
as passionate as Lucy's own, full of vows and protes- 
tations, and assurances of eternal love. Next came a 
series of excuses and denials, then a succession of brief, 
impatient remonstrances, and finally the cold assertion 
of his superior rank and fortune, and the impossibility 
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of mating with one in an inferior sphere^ accompanied 
with a condescending assurance that he would provide 
for the support of herself and her offspring. It was 
the old^ old story in all its details, — a story grown so 
commonplace by frequent repetition as scarcely to at- 
^ tract a thought from the curious or to draw a sigh from 
the compassionate. 

The letters, supplemented by what he had heard from 
Maum Miley, furnished the parson with a connected 
history of the whole transaction. It was while dawd- 
ling over his law-books in Charleston that Fred Hal- 
lenquest met Lucy Vaile, an orphan girl dependent on 
an old maiden aunt, whose narrow means she helped 
out by giving lessons in music. The extraordinary 
beauty of the young girl attracted the notice of the 
jeunesae dorie of the city, and the simple old aunt, flat- 
tered by visions of a brilliant marriage, had encouraged 
attentions which can rarely be received in safety by a 
young woman from men whose station is above her 
own. From the tenor of young Hallenquest's corre- 
spondence he was evidently very much mfatuated at 
first, and might have been led into a hasty marriage 
if Lucy and her aunt had been anything of schemers. 
But the poor girl was ignorant of the world ; she was 
distractedly in love with a wonderfully fascinating man, 
and what need is there of a prophet^s eye to foresee the 
end? 

Not that Fred Hallenquest was deliberately or de- 
signedly wicked. He was too young for that. 

Nemo repente fuit turpissimuSy and men of his char- 
acter seldom go wrong intentionally; they never do 
anything intentionally, but drift along as circumstances 
and their own inclinations direct. He was probably sin- 
cere in his first advances, or, what is more, he had no 
idea when he began of advancing so far. He -thought 
only of amusing himself with a little flirtation, forget- 
ting that the unequal terms upon which a man amuses 
himself with a ^oman beneath him in the social scale 
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makes the pastime a very unfair one, and so he wi 
gradually led on by those habits of self-indulgenc 
which made it impossible for him to resist temptatioi 
until he had committed the greatest wrong that man 
can ever do to woman. 

As for the lockets, it appeared from the correspond- 
ence that young Hallenquest had had them made during 
his temporary infatuation for the girl whom he ruined, 
and, instead of giving her the usual lover's token of a 
ring, they had exchanged pictures encased in the twin 
lockets, which each was to wear until death, — ^a promise 
that she had kept only too faithfully. 

The correspondence ceased some time before the 
birth of the deserted babe, but Maum Miley's narra- 
tive enabled the parson to conjecture all that the letters 
left untold. He had no hesitation in identifying the 
veiled female who had conveyed the new-born infant 
to Maum Miley's keeping as the maiden aunt, the un- 
wise guardian of Lucy's girlhood, the false accomplice 
of the wicked device for his own deception. Young 
Hallenquest's appearance on the scene immediately after 
her departure was no doubt prearranged, and the plan 
for the disposal of the infant was evidently of his sug- 
gesting. He alone knew how well his old nurse could 
be trusted. That he should have left the proofs of his 
guilt in her possession when it was so easy to destroy 
them was .harder to account for. Most probably, in 
the alarm and confusion of the moment, his judgment 
forsook him and he hardly knew what he was doing. 
He was so young that this was doubtless his first expe- 
rience of the kind, and our first crime always takes us 
by surprise ; or, perhaps, some lingering tenderness for 
the woman he had betrayed made him hesitate to de- 
as^^troy these tokens of their love, or it might be that 
tatioLne natural yearning towards the child he was about 
series oi^rt, some feeling of remorse for the wrong he was 
impatient \ade him seek to quiet his conscience by dream- 
of his supertnae when he would return and perhaps make 
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^ K^i^ ^ ^^ P^^ At all events, he did expect to 

"? 3 day, and then he oould dispose of them 

Bat in the mean time Grod had disposed 

lere was the evidence of his guilt laid 

k,^ e eyes of the man who was most deeply 

injurtx* 

The whox. transaction was a dark, miserable business 

for all concerned. It is trne the hot blood of youth, 

the levity and inconstancy common to his sex, and the 

natural weakness of his own character might offer 

some palliation for Fred Hallenquest's conduct, but for 

Lucy there was, alas, absolutely not one redeeming 

thing to be said. That she had been betrayed and 

deserted he could pity and forgive, but that she had 

so ungenerously deceived the man who had given her 

the unreserved affection of a true and honest neart was 

a depth of perfidy too black to contemplate. Every 

circumstance of her life, viewed by this new revelation, 

seemed to rise up in ludgment against her. The cold 

indifference and neglect with which she had treated 

her own offspring could have proceeded only from a 

heart devoid of natural affection, and when Mr. Merle 

remembered the pitiable state from which he had been 

the first to rescue the child whom father and mother 

had forsaken, the recollection seemed to brand with an 

indelible stain the memory of the woman he had so 

dearly loved. Never once in her life had he seen her 

manifest the slightest regard or bestow the smallest 

notice upon the boy for whom, had she been capable of 

one human emotion, she must have felt some of the 

natural yearning of a mother^s heart. Even on her 

death-bed, she had called to her side the child of a 

stranger, whose face recalled the memory of her guilty 

love, while her own son waited, unnoticed and. un- 

thought of, outside the door. The parson understood 

now the meaning of that eager look she had fixed, with 

her dying eyes, upon young Fred Hallenquest's face, 

for the nephew, more fortunate than the son, bore 

10 
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stamped upon every feature the record of his kinship. 
Yes, she had cherished her guilty passion even on her 
death-bed, and had carried it down with her to the 
grave. The idol of his heart, the guardian angel of 
his life, was suddenly transformed into a spirit of dark- 
ness, and yet, more monstrous still, he felt that he loved 
her in spite of it all. " If she had but confessed," he 
kept repeating to himself; "if she had uttered one 
word of repentance even with her dying breath, I 
could bear all the rest.'' 

It was some comfort to know that she had, at least, 
not desecrated the sacraments of the church, which he 
had so often, and as it now proved, so unwisely, pressed 
upon her. 

" She could not have been wholly depraved, after 
all," he thought, with a faint sense of relief, "since 
she did at least show some reverence for religion : she 
respected the sacraments of the church. Yes, thank 
Goid for that ! she did not add sacrilege to deception." 

Then he thought of the wretched old aunt. She 
was living still, a gray-headed, unrepentant sinner. 
Should he writ€ to her, and upbraid her with her 
treachery? No; the parson's gentle nature was not 
given to upbraiding. " Better leave her to God and 
her own conscience," he said, " and perhaps repentance 
may come to her even yet before it is too late. Oh, 
Lucy, Lucy ! if you had but spoken one word of re- 
pentance towards God before it was too late, if you 
only had not died in your sin, I could bear all the 
rest ; but now, God, forgive her. Oh, God, forgive !" 

His thoughts kept returning to the same bitter chan- 
nel, and would not be diverted from it. His misery 
was so great that the sorrow he had felt for his Lucy's 
death was joy compared to it. Yes, he felt that it 
would be a positive happiness now to be able to 
mourn her simply ji^ ^one from his embrace, not lost 
to his heart. 

The day was beginning to dawn before he could rouse 
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himself from his miserable reflections. The pale morn- 
ing twih'gbt, struggling through the shutters, made his 
lamp shed a feeble glow that ^ve his features so ghastly 
a tint when at last he raised his head, that one would 
have said it was the parson's ghost hovering over the 
fatal casket that had murdered his peace. He replaced 
the letters and miniature in their hiding-place, locked 
the casket in a drawer of his writing-table and left 
it there, — ^the coffin that held his household skeleton. 
Then he extinguished his lamp and looked out towards 
the sunrise, — ^the cruel sun that can still rise and sliine 
though our hearts be darkened forever. The little 
churchyard lay in sight, just beyond the garden- fence, 
and he saw the new-made mound that he knew so well, 
with its garniture of white flowers, gleaming in the 
early morning light. He turned away with a sicken- 
ing sense of despondency, closed the blinds, and went 
and sat down again in sorrow and darkness. When 
the housemaid came to call him to breakfast he was. 
still there, looking so haggard and wretched that the 
woman was frightened, and proposed to run straight 
for the doctor. 

But the good man's sickness was of a kind to which 
no earthly physician can minister. He hastened to 
cover up his sorrows in his own breast, reassured his 
frightened servant by going to breakfast as usual, 
though he could not eat, and then went quietly about 
his daily duties. Only one thing was left undone : he 
did not visit the grave in the churchyard that day, and 
no fresh flowers were placed there by his hand from 
that time forth. He began to grow silent and absentr 
minded after this, and in one short week his hair 
turned from iron-gray to snowy white. He alarmed 
his congregation, too, by advancing some very papisti- 
cal views as to the possible efficacy of prayers for the 
dead, but no one had the heart to find fault with him. 
The neighbors all agreed that he had " broken" very 
much since the death of his wife, and that Mrs. Merle 
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really most have had much more iii her than anybody 
thought, to have made him so fond of her. Mrs. Dol- 
aeer shook her head and looked unutterable things 
Whenever such remarks were made in her hearing, but, 
after the discouragement she had received from Mrs. 
James Bulow, did not venture to disclose too freely her 
discovery with regard to the locket. She would often 
deliver herself of mysterious generalities in connection 
with Mrs. Merle, such as "How easy some men is 
fooled,'^ or that she wondered " how some folks could 
take on so about people that cared nothin' for ^em," 
and then she woula sigh, and pity Mr. Merle in a way 
that meant anything but pity for the cause of Mr. 
Merle's grief. She had no aoubt discussed the story 
of the locket, as far as she knew it, with her own cro- 
nies, but getting abroad on .such equivocal authority, 
with all the contradictions and additions that usually 
accompany such scandals, the better class of people 
either did not hear the rumor at all, or paid no atten- 
tion to it. Mrs. James Bulow never gossiped, the 
little that leaked out through Mrs. Dolager was soon 
forgotten, and the secret of the young wife's guilt re- 
mained safely locked in the breast of her injured hus- 
band. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TOM DISGRAC5ES THE FAMILY. 

<< Stemmata quid fadant, quid prodest Pontice longe 
Sanguine censeri, pictosque ostendere vultus 
Majonim, et stantes in curribus ^milianos 
£t Cun^ jam dimidias, humerosque minorem 
Ooryinum^et Galbam auriculis nasoque carentem ?'' — Juyxital. 

While tm^ things were taking place at Wym- 
berlev, Tom B^^ow was dragging out his weaiy exile 
at college. He -smB not permitt^ even to spend the 
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long vacation at home, but was sent to travel throagh 
the Nortliern States and Canada, the more effectually 
to obliterate from his mind all thoughts of his plebeian 
sweetheart. 

At length, after two years, when Tom was supposed 
to be sufficiently cured to have passed all danger of a 
relapse, he was permitted to return home and prepare 
for embarking on the modest career in life that had 
been marked out for him. 

But Tom's aflections were not so tractable as his elders 
had supposed, and while Dr. Bulow and his brothers 
were considering whether Tom should have a place in 
the pine-lands, or in the "bottom,'' and how many 
negroes should be given him to start with, wrangling 
and disagreeing as usual, Tom himself was vigorously 
prosecuting his interests in a different and wholly un- 
looked-for direction. 

Jenny Dolager had grown up into a very handsome 
and, for her opportunities in life, remarkably clever 
young woman. She had learned the art of dress from 
the toilettes of the aristocratic young ladies of the Ridge, 
which she imitated with such taste and skill that sne 
presented not only a genteel, but sometimes a really 
elegant appearance. She was the pride of her father's 
heart, while to Mrs. Dolager and the admiring Sam it 
seemed that the grandest gentleman in the land, that is 
to say, in Wymberley, was hardly good enough to mate 
with her. She was a famous belle in her own circle, 
and had received offers of marriage from all the young 
overseers and small farmers for miles around. Mount 
£anon, the quaint little country chapel where the 
Dolagers worshiped, was thronged "every first Sun- 
day," as they reckoned the times of their monthly meet- 
ings, with admiring swains who came to feast their 
eyes upon Jenny as she walked up the aisle, and pos- 
sibly to aspire to the exalted privil^e of escorting her 
to the spring after meeting, and getting an invitation to 
lunch with the Dolagers. 
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But Jenny tarned a deaf ear to the vows of her rustic 
admirers. She had never forgotten her big, stupid, 
school-boy lover. Poor Tom was neither clever nor 
handsome, but Jenny loved him, and in her eyes he 
was everything that was great and noble and good. 
Her parents, dazzled by a social position so brilliant in 
comparison with their own, and flattered at the pros- 
pect of seeing their daughter made a lady of some day, 
nad unwisely encouraged a passion which, however 
it might terminate, was sure to entail disaster upon one 
of the parties concerned. 

Tom had not been home long before he discovered 
that Jenny still loved him as tenderly as ever, and the 
knowledge awakened a ready response in Tom's own 
honest heart. His old fondness for the girl had not 
been extinguished by absence, and the sight of her 
pretty face immediately rekindled the old flame with 
all the old school-boy ardor. Jenny's wonderful clev- 
erness, too, was a source of never-ending pride and ad- 
miration to poor blundering Tom, and the empire which 
the superior mind naturally acquires oyer the inferior, 
added strength to the dominion which love had given 
this plebeian maiden over her high-born suitor. 

Tom was too much in love to be jealous of Jenny's 
superior powers, while Jenny herself was too much in 
love to know that she was Tom's suj>erior in everything 
but birth. Most men tolerate sufieriority in women 
only up to their own level, but Tom's simple, honest 
heart, instead of resenting Jenny's cleverness, found it 
a source of pride and pleasure. Jenny was his, and her 
superior wit only enhanced the value of his conquest. 
He simply thought her the prettiest, sweetest, cleverest 
creature in the world, and could never cease to wonder 
at his own good luck in having obtained such a prize. 
In short, so completely was Tom enamored that in less 
than six months after meeting her again he and Jenny 
were positively engaged to be married. 

Tom was too true and honest a fellow not to be per- 
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fectly sincere in his wooing, but the engagement, owing 

to the circumstances in which he was placed, would 

probably have been of indefinite duration if the doctor 

had not somehow got wind of Tom's d(Hngs, and set 

about to oppose him with a violence that was sure to 

bring about the very consummation it sought to avert 

The whole Bulow family flew to arms, and Mr. John, 

upon this second provocation, dismissed Jenny's father 

from his service. Tom was preached at and stormed 

at on all sides, and finally ordered, under pain of being 

disinherited, never to set foot in the Dolagers' house, 

or to speak to Jenny again. Opposition produced its 

usual effect, and only made Tom the more eager after 

the forbidden fruit. He openly disobeyed his father's 

injunctions, and it was one day when the doctor haj>- 

pened to encounter him in the very act of riding down 

the lane that led to Jenny's modest abode that the 

final explosion took place. 

*' Where have you been, sir?" thundered the doctor, 
reining in his horse as Tom came cantering by. 

Tom hesitated a moment, then answered without any 
attempt at evasion, — 

" To see Jenny Dolager." 

"And what do you mean by disregarding ray com- 
mands ? Didn't I forbid your going there, sir ?" roared 
the doctor, brandishing his whip with a vigor that 
made his horse start. " How dare you degrade your- 
self, sir, and disgrace your family with such low asso- 
ciations ?" 

Tom was beginning to get his back up, and an- 
swered curtly, — 

"My family needn't bother themselves about my 
associations if they don't like 'em." 

The doctor fairly rose in his stirrups on receiving 
this bold retort. 

" You impudent young scoundrel 1" he roared, glar- 
ing at Tom with a fury that made his very spectacles 
wiiice. " Do you mean to insult me, sir, your own 
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father, about a designing little baggage who has been 
sharp enough to ^^ 

Tom's face glowed with rage, but he remembered to 
whom he was speaking and controlled himself suffi- 
ciently to maintain an air of calmness as he interrupted 
his father. 

" I don't want to forget, sir, that you are my father, 
but I can't submit to hear even you insult an honor- 
able woman whose only fault is loving me." 

"Honorable woman! An honorable woman in- 
deed," cried the doctor, carried by his passion beyond 
all reason, " to spend her life setting traps to catch a 
loggerhead like you, and suffering her name to be 
bandied about with yours till no honest man of her 
own station would marry her ! If you have no re- 
gard for your own reputation, sir, I advise you to have 
enough for this 'honorable' young woman's to stop 
dangling after her with attentions that no modest girl 
ought to receive." 

The doctor, as is usual when a man lets passion get 
the better of him, overshot his mark. If his object 
had been to force Tom into marrying Jenny instead of 
to keep him from it, he could not have used more 
effectual means to that end than by assailing the girl's 
character as he did, and thus throwing her upon the 
generosity of her lover. 

** I will see to it that her reputation doesn't suffer 
through me," answered Tom, choking with anger; and 
turning his horse's head, without another word, he 
rode away to Mount Eanon, got the minister to go back 
with him, and married Jenny out of hand. Then he 
wrote his mother a sensible, dignified note, — ^barring a 
good deal of bad spelling, — ^informing her what he had 
done, but offering no excuses and asking no favors. 

The storm that followed the reading of that note it 
would be impossible to describe. Mrs. Bulow cried, 
Phoebe alternately wept and pleaded for Tom, Martha 
sat sullen in a corner, while the doctor fumed and 
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raged and forbade all his hoasehold, under the direst 
penalties, ever to see or to speak to Tom again. Mr. 
John and Mr. James were immediately summoned in 
council, and to meet the gravity of the occasion the 
parson also was added to the conclave. 

As usual, the brothers agreed as to the fact under 
discussion, but differed as to the course to be pursued. 
Tom was guilty of high-treason against the majesty of 
the Bulow family, — that was admitted by all, — but 
whether the culprit should be made to suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of the law was a subject of dispute. 
The parson, like a good Christian, was for accepting 
the inevitable and making the best of it. 

"What was done couldn't be undone," he argued, 
^^and so there was no use fretting about it. It was 
true Tom had done very wrong in disobeying his pa- 
rents, to say nothing of the ill effects produced by 
such unequal marriages in flattering the ambition of 
the lower classes, and conducing to the general disinte- 
gration of society by encouraging their aggressive ten- 
dencies. Still, as Tom was only twenty-one, some 
allowance ought to be made for his youth. As to the 
girl, she was really not at all an objectionable person 
in herself, and the connection, if Tom^s friends con- 
sented to acknowledge her, might result in bringing 
the whole Dolager family into * the Church,^ while if 
Tom was cast off by his own relations he would be 
forced to take up with those of his wife, and thus not 
only would the opportunity of converting the Dola- 
gers be lost, but Tom himself might be led away into 
heresy by them." 

This advice accorded so ill with the doctor's feelings 
that he came near forgetting himself so far as to swear 
at the parson for offering it. 

Mr. John, unlike the parson, was for undoing what 
'lad been done. 

" I don't consider such a marriage legal, no way," 
rged Mr. John, who did not pique himself upon his 
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acquaintance with Lindley Murray. '^ Tom hasn't got 
the sense of a baby, though he is twenty-one ; and then 
to go and get the ceremony performed by a snivelling 
dissenter, when there was a regularly ordained minister 
within reach ! Marriage is a religious ceremony, and 
oughtn't to be considered valid unless performed by a 
minister who has received apostolic ordination." 

" Apostolic fiddlesticks ! growled the doctor, who 
at best never had much respect for Mr. John's and Mr. 
James's theological hobbies. " The thing is done now 
and can't be helped, but if you had turned off Dolager 
and sent him and his whole gang to the devil when we 
first found they were after Tom, the mischief might 
have been prevented." 

Mr. John felt guilty in his heart for not having been 
more prompt in dismissing Jenny's father from his ser- 
vice, but not liking to own himself in fault, was cast- 
ing about him to think what defence he could make, 
when the parson luckily made a diversion just at that 
moment by taking pains to explain that marriage, not 
being a sacrament but only an ordinance of the church, 
and having a civil as well as a religious aspect, might 
be considered binding in a legal point of view without 
the sanction of the church, though he would not him- 
self recommend any one to enter into that holy estate 
without the authority of the church as well as of the 
law. This led to a three-cornered polemical discussion 
between Mr. John, Mr. James, and the parson, in which 
the two brothers became so excited that at last Mr. 
Merle had to stop the argument in order to restore 
peace. 

After this digression, in which the doctor had taken 

no part, being fully occupied with his own wrathful 

meditations, they returned to the original subject of the 

meting, and Mr. James advanced it as his opinion 

would' be best plan would be to buy off the girl. " That 

Phoebe akpeople," he argued, " have no very exalted 

sat sullen nd a little money will go a long way with 
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tbem. The girl married Tom, no doubt, from purely 
interested motives, and two or three thousand aollare 
would not only gain her consent to a divorce, but in- 
duce her to apply for it herself in case Tom should 
prove obstinate, especially if she and her friends are 
made fully to understand at the outset that on no other 
conditions are they ever to touch a dollar of your money, 
brother doctor/^ 

But the doctor was not in a mood to approve of any- 
thing that could be proposed. 

**I am not going to be black-mailed by anybody," 
he declared. "Buy her off, the dickens! that's just 
what she wants. It's a regular conspiracy to plunder 
me, and I'll see the whole gang of them at the devil 
before they shall have a picayune !" 

" Conspiracy, nonsense ! brother doctor," cried Mr. 
John, venturing to put in a word once more ; " it don't 
require no deep-laid conspiracy for a good-looking girl 
to rope in a young greenhorn like Tom," 

" If you hadn't given the girl a chance to throw her- 
self in his way," replied the doctor, returning to his old 
grievance, " he wouldn't have been taken in by her." 

" The deuce !" cried Mr. John, firing up in his own 
defence. *^ What have I had to do with putting the 
girl in Tom's way ? Am- 1 an emperor that I could 
have sent the whole family out of the county ? And 
now that I have turned Dolager off, what good has it 
done ? Is he any farther away than he was before ? 
No ; and I have given up the only man that knows 
how to attend to my mill, and all for nothing." 

** Your mill ! Your fiddle-dee-dee ! I wish he was 
ground up in your mill and his daughter with him," 
yrowled the doctor, savagely, " for I don't see that it 
is likely ever to grind anything else." 

" Not grind ! my mill not grind !" exclaimed Mr. 
ohn, indignantly; "you had better not talk about 
hat you don't understand, brother doctor. What do 
lu know about such a water-power as mine ? Fifteen 
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hundred cubic feet a second, and more if I want it. 
Tell me where there's a head of water that can beat 
that if you can." 

" Beat that indeed, when you haven't got fall enough 
to turn a flutter-mill ! You'll never work an overshot- 
wheel with that fall, and the flood youVe got would 
drown a five-ton undershot'^ 

" Drown !" cried Mr. James, scenting the battle afar. 
" You'll both drown more than you'll ever grind with 
the fall you've got. A turbine is the only wheel worth 
having, and when I get my pipes laid to bring water 
from Kanoga Creek '^ 

He did not have a chance to finish. Mr. John and 
the doctor at once joined forces against Mr. James and 
his water-pipes, and for a time there was such a confu- 
sion of voices that the parson could hardly catch a word. 
After this digression they came back to Tom's afi^irs, 
quarrelled and digressed again, then returned to the pre- 
vious question, and finally signalized the occasion by- 
parting in such a huff that they did not speak to each 
other again for three days. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MARTHA DEFIES THE POWERS THAT BE. 
"A generous friendship no cold medium knows." — Anon. 

In the mean time, Tom was left to reflect at leisure 
upon the rash step he had taken. He entertained at 
first a secret hope that his father would relent, but as 
week after week went by and no sign of recognition 
came from home, he began to realize the gravity of the 
responsibility he had undertaken. Even Uncle John, 
upon whose easy good nature he thought he might 
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count, passed him by with averted eyes, and Aunt 
Jane, who had always been fond of a little sly gossip 
with Mrs. Dolager, and whose interest in match-making 
was sach that it was hardly to be supposed she could 
view with disfavor any sort of an alliance that brought 
two people together in wedlock, held herself indignantly 
aloof, and though bursting all the time with curiosity 
about the newly-married couple, never condescended 
to ask a question except where she was sure Tom would 
never hear of it. 

The two persons, next to Tom's mother, who felt 
readiest to pardon him, were the young girls, Phoebe 
and Martha. Great, stupid, good-natured Tom had 
always been a favorite with them, and especially with 
Martha^ whose passionate, imperious temper caused her 
to have few friends. To those few, however, she was 
devotedly attached, and one of her best traits was her 
faithfulness to those she loved. Her affections were 
somewhat oddly distributed among her relations, and, 
next to her adored Charley and her scarcely less be- 
loved cousin Phcebe, Tom probably held the highest 
place in her esteem. Tom was always kind and gentle 
with the girls; Tom was never out of patience, no mat- 
ter how much they tormented and imposed upon him. 
Tom taught them to ride, to shoot, to row, and to swim. 
Tom took them hunting and fishing with him ; played 
truant with them — or rather with Martha, for l^hoebe 
was never so naughty — on days when the lessons hap- 
pened to be a little harder than usual, and Tom would 
even have learned their lessons for them if he had known 
how, but poor Tom could never get his own, 

Aa to her parents, Martha's filial affections were in 
a state of utter confusion. She had lived more in her 
uncle's family than in her own, and hardly knew 
ifhether to regard her own parents or the uncle and 
mnt who had virtually adopted her as possessing the 
irst claim to her obedience. On the few occasions 
i^hen she condescended to ask anybody's advice or 
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permission regarding her actions^ she usually went to 
her uncle, and he was about the only person for whose 
authority she showed any deference. Her own father 
never gave commands to anybody, and her mother was 
too glad to be rid of an extra burden to inquire very 
closely into the doctor's management of Martha. Tliis 
sort of double parentage produced the usual effect de- 
scribed by the old proverb about " too many cooks ;" 
for Martha, naturally perverse and headstrong, had 
grown up without much reverence for anybody's au- 
thority, and when her uncle issued his bull of excom- 
munication against Tom, while Phoebe was crying and 
pleading Martha only pouted and looked as if she did 
not mean to obey. 

Not that she was insensible, by any means, to the 
enormity of Tom's offence. She had been brought up 
in all the prejudices of her caste as religiously as any 
Brahmin, but Martha possessed, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the power of discriminating between a person she 
loved and an act she hated, and if Tom had stood on 
the gallows convicted of the foulest crime that ever 
polluted human hands, Martha would still have stood 
by him and loved him for the sake of the dear old Tom 
of her childhood. 

But under present circumstances conflicting feelings 
influenced Martha's conduct. She loved her uncle as 
well as her cousin, and could not yield to her affection 
for the one without doing violence to her feelings for 
the other. If she had met Tom anywhere by accident, 
she could not have resisted the impulse to go and speak 
to him, but Tom, expecting only pain and humiliation 
from the meeting, purposely avoided his family, and so 
Martha was kept in a state of wavering till circum- 
stances hastened her resolution and led her into an act 
of disobedience that few girls in her situation would 
have dared. 

When Tom found that there was no hope of a recon- 
ciliation with his family he began to cast about him for 
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some means of supporting the wife with whom he had 
so rashly encumbered himself. 

Mr. Dolager^ proud of the grand marriage his daugh- 
ter had made^ though as yet it had brought only mis- 
fortune upon all cx)ncerned^ generously offered to share 
his little pile of savings with Tom, to use as he saw fit 
in giving himself a start in life. But Tom was too 
degenerate a scion of aristocracy to be willing to main- 
tain himself in gentlemanly ease on the hai3 earnings 
of a laboring man. Still less could he settle himself 
down to live on his plebeian father-in-law^ under the 
very eyes of his own family, though the honest Dolagers, 
in their gratification at seeing Jenny made a lady of, 
were ready to throw open to her their whole house and 
all that it contained. 

Tom's first step was to send off* letters — Jenny care- 
fully overlooking the spelling — to everybody he could 
think of as likely to help him in the emergency. One 
of his correspondents, an old college friend from !New 
Orleans, succeeded in getting him a situation as sales- 
man in a second-rate dry-goods shop, and this Tom was 
constrained to accept in default of something better. 
The pay was small,^-only forty dollars a month, — and 
the business one held in great contempt by the class of 
society in which Tom had been reared, but with Jenny's 
thrift and good management they could contrive to live, 
while as to the calling itself, Tom was beginning to 
adopt very democratic ideas, and to believe that any- 
thing honest was respectable. 

Jenny, ready to follow Tom to the ends of the earth 
if need be, had cheerfully packed up their modest be- 
longings, and they were ready to start within a week 
from the day on which Tom received his friend's letter. 
Martha heard of the intended departure from some of 
ber schoolmates only the day before it was to take place, 
ind could no longer resist her desire to see Tom once 
nore. She said nothing about her intentions to any 
ne till after school was out, when she suddenly pro- 
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posed to Phoebe that instead of going directly home as 
usual they should pay a visit to Tom. Phoebe hesi* 
tated : there was nothing she would have liked better, 
but she could not bear the idea of disobeying her father. 

"What, Martha 1 without asking papa?" she said, 
reproachfully, 

" Yes, of course," answered Martha, with her usual 
decision; "because if we asked him you know he 
wouldn't let us go." 

" But, Martha, would that be right, to disobey dear 
papa?" asked the conscientious Phoebe. 

" No, I don't suppose it would," replied Martha, with 
her characteristic way of looking a thing square in the 
face and then going straight ahead just as impulse 
directed. " Neither do I see how it can be right, she 
continued, — ^^ at least it can't be kind or generous to let 
poor Tom go away without a word from anybody, and 
he was always such a dear, good fellow to us; he 
would never have done either of us so, Phoebe." 

" Yes, poor Tom ; he always was the dearest, best 
old fellow in the world," said Phoebe, beginning to 
waver, " and I do want to see him, — ^but then what 
will poor papa do ?" 

"He'll blow us up to the skies," replied Martha, 
who never tried to mince matters. " But," she added, 
after a little pause, " he can't kill us, you know." 

" Oh, it is not ikat I mind," cried Phoebe, who was 
as brave as Martha, only in a more quiet way. " I 
wouldn't let fear keep me from seeing Tom, if I was 
to be killed for it the next minute. But then I do 
hato to vex dear, sweet old papa." 

" iSo do I," said Martha, with an expressive shrug of 
her sl^oulders ; " but I do think, Phoebe," she added, 
emph»^:cally, "that uncle doctor is too hard on Tom, 
and ^« .*^ightn't to hate those we love," she continued, 
unconBCiotp^ ^£. ^j^^ Hibernicism, "just because they 
^^S^o '' sail wrong sometimes." 

' Phoebe, yielding more and more; "and 
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poor Tom must feel very lonely and desolate at the 
thought of going away and no one to tell him good- 

"/• 

'^And suppose we should never see him again," 
suggested Martha, lugubriously. ^^He might take 
yellow fever in New Orleans and die." 

Phoebe began to cry. 

'^ Oh, Martha 1 do you think there is any danger of 
that?" she asked, wiping her eyes. "Oh, poor, dear 
Tom ! I must see him once before he goes. 

Without more ado the two girls set off towards Mr. 
Dolager's house, a comfortable four-roomed log cabin, 
on a little piece of ground that Mr. John had sold him 
for a trifle long before the quarrel. It was fully three 
miles from the doctor's, even by the nearest cut through 
the woods, and they had to walk very fast if they 
hoped to get back home l)efore night. They had never 
before in their lives been so far alone, and, frightened 
at their own temerity, they ran till they were out of 
breath, and only slackened their pace at the end of 
half a mile, through sheer exhaustion. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in reaching their destination, and Tom 
himself came to answer their knock at tlie front door. 
His delight and surprise at seeing them was so great 
that at first he seemed hardly able to believe his senses, 
• and stood staring at the visitors, unable to utter a word, 
till Martha bounded forward and caught him round 
the neck, exclaiming, — 

" Oh, you poor, dear, good old Tom, we've stolen off 
to see you !" 

"Yes, Tom dear," echoed Phoebe, nestling up to 
Tom's side. ** We didn't want to disobey papa, but 
we couldn't let you go without coming to say good-by." 

Tom squeezed them both to his breast, and a tear 
came rolling down his cheek. 

"That's like my good little sisters," he said, in a 
busky voice. " I thought you wouldn't forsake your 
)ld Tom. And now come along," he continued, lead- 

11 
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ing them with an arm round each towards the family 
sitting-room^ " and see my little wife/' 

For the first time Martha hesitated. 

Her affection for Tom had by no means overcome 
her disapproval of the plebeian ailiance with which he 
had polluted the aristocratic blood of the Bulows, and 
she had no intention of ratifying Jenny's claims to re- 
lationship by a formal acknowledgment. But she could 
not wound Tom now by a refusal, and suffered herself 
to be ushered into the room where Mrs. Dolager and 
her daughter were sitting, busied with the final prepa- 
rations for departure. Jenny rose and advanced tim- 
idly as they entered. She looked so pretty and modest 
as she stood blushing before them, so perfectly free 
from vulgarity in her plain, gray travelling suit, that 
the hearts of the young girls melted at once, and Mar- 
tha, to her own surprise, was the first to volunteer a 
hearty kiss. 

" It's very good in you to come," said Jenny, in a 
tremulous voice. " I've been feeling very miserable to 
think I was the cause of Tom's being cast off by all 
his family. I did wrong to let him marry me, I know, 
being so beneath him as I am, but I couldn't help it. 
If either of you ever happen to love anybody when you 
grow up as I love Tom, you'll know then how it is, and 
can make allowances for me." 

" Now, Jinny," cried Mrs. Dolager, while Tom drew 
his little wife tenderly to his side, " don't you go to 
eating humble pie for nobody. You're better than 
some that holds themselves above you, and Tom 
couldn't have found no nicer nor genteeler a wife if 
he'd hunted the land over, though I do say it that should 
not. Jinny's always so meek and shamefaced," she 
continued, turning to the visitors with an explanatory 
air, " that I am obliged to be always a reminding her 
that she's as good as other folks to keep her from let- 
tin' herself be put upon. I don't like to see people too 
high-minded, like some I know that thinks themselves 
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too good to touch anybody else with a ten-foot pole, 
bat it's well to know the worth of your own wares if 
you want to get a fair showin' in the market/* 

Mrs, Dolager's remarks were listened to in respectful 
silence. Tom's thoughts were all running in one 
channel that evening, and harshly as his family had 
used him he could not now, on the eve of what seemed 
a final severance of all his old ties, repress some natural 
yearnings towards those who, though they had so cru- 
elly cast him off, were still his own flesh and blood. 

His first words after the pause that followed Mrs. 
Dolager's observation betrayed the course of his re- 
flections. 

" Does mother know you have come,— did she send 
any message V he asked in an unsteady voice, which 
betrayed the unacknowledged hope that was stru^ling 
in his heart. 

"Oh, dear, noP answered Martha, quickly, "we 
didn't dare to tell anybody for fear it might get to 
uncle doctor. You've no idea, Tom, how angry he 
is. He won't even allow your name to be mentioned 
in his presence, and when he knows where we have 
been won't he give us blazes?" 

Tom rose, walked across the room and back again, 
then said, as he moodily resumed his seat, — 

'M thought he would have given in by this time, 
especially when he knows that I am going away, never 
to trouble him any more. It ain't like him to stay 
angry long, with all his furious blowings-up, and I 
would relent to my bitterest enemy if I thought I was 
never going to see him again." 

The girls began to cry. Mrs, Dolager shook her 
head and sighed portentously. 

" It won't do to measure other folks in your own 
half-bushel," she said, smoothing out her work on her 
lap, " and so you'll find, Tom, if you go to countin' on 
your pa or any of the rest of 'em doing what's right 
and Christian-like by you as you would do by them. 
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But there ain't no use cryin' over spilt milk, so you 
just let them go their ways and you go yourn/' 

" I am not going to break my heart about them/' 
said Tom, making a dismal effort to look as if he felt 
what he said. '^ They have all deserted me like a pack 
of '' 

Jenny bent forward and laid her hand softly over 
Tom's lips. 

"Not off, dear," she said, soothingly. "Here are 
Martha and Phoebe come to see you of their own ac- 
cord, and then remember how polite Fred Hallenquest 
was the other day.'' 

"Has Prince Hal been to see you?" asked Phoebe, 
with a sudden blush of pleasure. 

" No ; but he said he meant to come," answered Tom. 
" He met us last Thursday as we were coming from 
the post-office, and he stopped and spoke to Jenny as 
politely as if she had been born a Bulow. Your 
prince is a real good fellow, Phoebe," he continued, 
noticing her blushes, " and you mustn't go back on him 
when you are grown." 

"Yes," cried Mrs. Dolager, approvingly, "there 
ain't a finer lad nowhere than Fred Hallenquest. He's 
worth a dozen such stuck-up puppies as his great crony, 
Bulow Malcolm." 

" Oh, don't say that, ma," interposed Jenny. " Bu- 
low ain't as sociable and free as Fred, and he don't care 
to run on about all sorts of foolishness with Sam and pa 
like him, but then you know he did behave very nice 
the other day when he stopped here about his dog." 

"Bulow!" exclaimed Phoebe, in surprise. "Has 
Uncle John let him come here ?" 

" Let him !" cried Mrs. Dolager, with an indignant 
toss of the head. " Bulow don't stop to ask nolxxiy's 
aave about what he does; and no matter what he do or 
unot he say, Mr. John thinks it's all right. The way 
happeipoil that boy, it is a sin." 

" No/ if Bulow was to give us all the smallpox," 
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said Martha, spitefully, ^'Uncle John would think it 
perfectly right/^ 

'^ But Mr. John can^t be as angry with Tom as we 
Jhouglit," said Jenny, hopefully, " or Bulow wouldn't 
have come ; not that he came on purpose to see Tom 
and me,'' she added, deprecatingly, '^ He called one 
day to get a setter pup he had bought from Sam, and 
while here he came in and sat a while with us, and 
made himself very pleasant, Tom, you know he did." 

" Oh, yes," said Tom, carelessly, " Bulow would do 
well enough in his place, but I do think Uncle John 
makes too much of him, considering all things. To cut 
me dead for marrying you, after all he has done for 
that chap, is like straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel." 

" That's so !" cried Mrs. Dolager, who was evidently 
not partial to Bulow ; " and to save my life I can't see 
what there is so wonderful about him to turn folks's 
heads like he do. There's young Hallenquest couldn't 
set more store by him if he was his twin brother, though 
they's as different as different can be. Young Hallen- 
quest, he's always sociable and neighborly with every- 
body, just like a real prince, as they call him, while 
Bulow is as high and masterful as if he had been born 
in gold shoes instead of stepping into other folks's, and 
the way Fred do look up to him, it is redic'lous." 

^^ People always like their opposites," put in Martha, 
with a touch of malice in her voice. 

"Then there is no danger of your ever falling in 
love with Bulow," said Tom, laughing, " for you are 
enough like him to be his twin sister." 

Martha looked as if she hardly knew whether to 
pout or to laugh, but Tom's bantering air inclined her 
to the latter, and she answered, with a smile, — 

"I am glad you think me so good-looking, for 
everybody says Bulow is the handsomest boy in W ym- 
berley." 

" Oh, I meant in temper, not in looks," answered 
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Tom, playfully. " You are not a bit alike in that way. 
Young Malcolm is brunette, you are a blonde ; he has 
gray eyes, you have brown ; his hair is nearly black, 
and yours is nearly red ; his nose is Grecian, and yours 
barely escapes being a little pug. No, no. Mistress 
Martha," patting her cheek, ** I can't hold you up as 
a model of beauty, though there is no telling what you 
may turn out to be some day." 

" I didn't come here to be told I was ugly," said 
Martha, giving him a playful little box on both ears, 
**and you are a wicked, ungrateful fellow to say so 
after all the dangers I have faced for the sake of seeing 
you. Dear me !" she cried, glancing in alarm at the 
lengthening shadows that fell across the window. " I 
had no idea it was so late ! Come, Phoebe, we must 
hurry off, and run all tl\e way at that, or it will be 
dark before we reach home." 

" Oh, dear, and we've got to pass through the woods, 
too !" cried Phoebe, shrinking back. " Do come with 
us, Tom." 

" No, don't, Tom," exclaimed Martha, impelled by 
quite a different fear. " We might meet uncle doctor, 
or somebody from home, and then it would be all over 
with us if caught in fragravJte ddigkl — what is it the 
lawyers say ?" 

" Never mind what," said Tom, who was as ignorant 
of law and Latin as Martha herself. " But if you ob- 
ject to be seen in company with me," he added, laugh- 
ing, " here comes Sam, — he can see you safe to the edge 
of the wood." 

Sam accepted the office with alacrity, delighted at 
any opportunity of serving Phoebe, with whom, in his 
^hy, sheepish way, poor Sam was consumedly in love. 

jjgjjtot"! hope the governor won't be too hard on you 

emohl^'^ you get home," said Tom, a little nervously, as 

and we *^ jcls moved towards the door. 

unconscioul^^ ^^^' ^^ sha'n't be sorry we came," answered 

happen tr 
"No^ 
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'^Poor dear papa, I never disobeyed him before in 
my life/^ said Phoebe, remorsefully ; " but then I did 
want to see you so bad, you dear^ good, old Tom, that 
I couldn't help coming." 

"Never mind, little sister," said Tom, tenderly, 
'^ your coming here has done me more good than it can 
ever do anybody else harm, and some day, maybe, the 
memory of this visit will be as great a comfort to you 
as receiving it has been to me." 

** It was Martha that proposed coming," said Phoebe, 
generously declining to take to herself the credit of 
Martha's suggestion. 

"Yes, I might have known that," said Tom, giving 
Martha an extra hug. " With all your failings, Martha, 
you never go back on a friend, do you?" 

Martha answered with a farewell kiss, and so they 
parted, Tom standing in the door looking after them 
with tearfiil eyes, till the sound of their footsteps had 
died away and their retreating forms were lost in the 
distance. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 

" And not in vain he listened. Hush ! what's that? 
I see — I see — Ah, no I 'tis not — ^yet 'tis, 
Ye Powers! it is the — the — the — pooh, the cat I" 

Byron. 

It was long after dark when the two girls reached 
homCy where everything was in a state of perturbation 
on account of their absence. The doctor had despatched 
messengers half an hour before to every house in the 
neighborhood where it was at all probable they might 
have stopped on their way from school. As supper- 
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time came on and still they did not appear, his anxiety 
reached such a pitch that he was on the point of setting 
out himself to see what had become of them, vvheu 
the objects of all this solicitude at last presented them- 
selves, flushed and panting from their rapid walk. 

The doctor's mood was not a very propitious one in 
which to face him with the confession they had to 
make, for, to do them justice, neither of the girls had 
any idea from the first of concealing what they had 
done. Worry of any sort always put the doctor out 
of humor, and no sooner were his fears relieved by 
beholding the objects of them safe before him than he 
began to feel irritated at the unnecessary anxiety he 
had suffered. 

" Where have you been ?" he demanded, in a peremp- 
tory tone, as the culprits entered the room with con- 
scious guilt depicted on their ingenuous young faces. 
" Don't you know better than to stay out so late ? It 
is time all decent white girls were safely housed an hour 

" We didn't mean to stay so late, dear papa," fal- 
tered Phoebe, "but — but — but — we forgot to come 
away in time.'' 

" Forgot to come away !" said the doctor, smiling, 
as his eyes rested on the face of his idolized daughter. 
" And pray, where have you been to find such pleasant 
company ?" 

Phcebe hung her head and glanced towards Martha 
for help. 

" Where have you been, I say ?" repeated the doctor 
in a sterner voice, as he turned from Phoebe towards 
Martha. 

The tone of the demand seemed to the fiery Martha 
like a challenge, and ever ready to measure swords 
with great or small, she advanced a step or two, 
and, looking her uncle straight in the face, answered 
boldly,— 

" We have been to see Tom." 



f 
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A thunderbolt bursting at his feet could not have 
eonfounded the doctor more utterly. He fairly stag- 
gered with amazement^ and seizing Martha by the 
shoulder, gave her a violent shake. 

" You disobedient, ungrateful, dishonorable girl I" 
he burst forth, " Fve a great mind to box your ears.*' 

Martha shook herself free with an angry jerk, and 
stood glaring at her uncle with the air of a young 
tigress. 

" You dare to touch me V* she cried, returning his 
menace with a threatening gesture, and then dropping 
her hand, the two stood looking defiance at each other 
iu silence. There was something so fierce and devilish 
in Martha's eyes when she was angry that it was ter- 
rible to behold her. Even the doctor was awed for an 
instant by her defiant attitude, but recovering himself 
immediately, he proceeded to vent his choler upon the 
oflender. 

*' Yes, I do dare I" he cried, seizing her by the wrist 
and holding her fast. " And now, miss, how could you 
dare to disobey my commands, to encoun^ my son in 
his d^rading associations, and entice my daughter to 
sbare your disobedience ? What possessed you to——*' 

" Oh, papa,*' cried Phcebe, recovering from the shock 
that the first outburst had given her, and generously 
coming forward to take her share of the blame, " don't 
scold Martha on my account 1 It was not her fault that 
I went, and she couldn't have persuaded me to go if I 
hadn't wanted to." 

" But you wouldn't have disobeyed me, Phoebe, if 
you hadn't been put up to it, I know you wouldn't," 
replied the father, in a tone that was almost an entreaty. 
He could not bear to think that she, whom he idolized 
so, would disr^ard his wishes. 

Phoebe blushed and dropped her eyes, then raising 
them again to her father's face, she answered, frankly, — 

"If I didn't propose going first, papa, it was not 
because I am any better than Martha, but because she 
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was more brave and unselfish than I. It would have 
been cruel and cowardly to let poor Tom go away with- 
out one kind word from anybody, and we, perhaps, 
never to see him any more. Dear papa, I don^t want 
to distress you, but I can't regret having gone, and if 
it was to do over again, I wouldn't need to be persuaded 
by Martha/' 

The doctor stared at her in stony silence. There 
was an et tUy Bindef look in his eyes that smote Phoebe 
to the heart, though his tongue refused to utter a word. 
She was about to throw her arms about his neck, and 
but for Martha's ill-timed vehemence which Phoebe's 
allusion to poor Tom awakened, the storm might have 
blown over then and there with no worse conse- 
quences, so far as the two girls were concerned, than 
banishment to their own room for the rest of the 
evening. 

"Yes," cried Martha, stirring the troubled waters 
with needless impetuosity, "I am only sorry I didn't 
go to see Tom long ago; and I mean to write him, too, 
and you can't prevent me, for I think you have treated 
Tom shamefully, and ^" 

She was suddenly stopped in her torrent of words. 
The doctor's tongue was never tied except against 
Phoebe, and his choler did not mince the terms in 
which it vented itself. 

" You impudent little minx !" he roared, "you vixen ! 
How dare you take me to task about my own children ? 
I've a great mind to turn you out of the house !" 

"I can save you the trouble," replied Martha, 
haughtily. And, snatching up her hat, she marched out 
of the room, banging the door behind her. 

Phoebe now rushed to her father and entreated him 
to call Martha back. 

" Oh, papa, don't let her go !" she cried, with a ter- 
rified glance at the door through which her cousin had 
disappeared. " She will get lost inllmJark, and then 
the runaways and the panthers, and oh^'^papa !" turn- 
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ing pale at the recollection, '^ Daddy Lang saw a bear 
in the swamp day before yesterday, and it will tear her 
to pieces! Do, papa, call, and make Martha come 
back.^^ 

The doctor, angry as he was, could scarcely repress a 
smile at Phoebe's list of terrors. 

" Pshaw ! let her alone 1" he answered, taking his 
daughter by the elbow and pushing her gently before 
him towards the dining-room, where the rest of the 
family, ignorant of the tempest Martha had raised, 
were assembled round the supper-table, "She will 
come back directly of her own accord." 

In truth, the doctor, whose experience of girls in 
general did not lead him to expect much of them in 
the way of physical courage, had little doubt that after 
sulking a while in the garden Martha would steal 
quietly to her own room, and by morning all would be 
serene. Her violent temper made her a disturbing ele- 
ment in the household, and there were such frequent 
outbursts between herself and the doctor that nobody 
attached much importance to them. Like most pas- 
sionate people, she was easily appeased, and her explo- 
sions of temper, though violent, never lasted long. It 
is true her uncle had spoken more harshly on this 
occasion than he had ever done before, but then, had 
he not cause? Martha herself must see, when she had 
cooled down a little, what provocation she had given, 
and would doubtless come and beg his pardon after 
a while, as she had often done before. 

Phoebe did not take the matter so easily. She was 
naturally timid, and to her the idea of Martha out 
alone in the dark was something too dreadful to con- 
template. Hardly taking time to swallow her supper, 
she slipped off to the kitchen and hunted up Daddy 
Lang, or Lancaster, as he was named, from his native 
county, in Virginia, — a privileged person among the 
darkies, whose chief business had been to attend the 
children to school when they were young, and whose 
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duties were now confined to " bilin' " cotton-seed for 
the cows, and " toting" water to the bedrooms. To him 
Phoebe confided the awful outbreak that had just taken 
place between her father and Martha, and implored 
that he would set out at once in search of the wanderer 
and rescue her from the horrors to which, in Phoebe's 
terrified imagination, she was exposed. 

Daddy Lang did not relish the undertaking. He 
had not yet eaten his supper, and Martha's hasty tem- 
per had made her unpopular with the servants. She 
was "sassy'* and " onrespectful," as Aunt Dilsy, the 
cook, expressed it, and Daddy Lang had never quite 
forgiven her for having once, when a little child, called 
him an " old gabbled-mouthed nigger,'' because he had 
caught her and Dick Bulow trying to whitewash some 
of the negro babies with lime abstracted from a bar- 
rel bought for making mortar, and had informed 
against them. But he could not resist Phoebe's en- 
treaties, and, gathering up his greasy old hat from 
under the kitchen-table, shuffled oflF on his unwelcome 
mission, muttering to himself as he went, — 

" Miss Marfa always gettin' into some o' her tan- 
trums. Why can't her 'have herself like Miss Phoebe, 
and not be always turnin' everything upside down wid 
her fits o' temper? Dat chile comin' to some bad end 
one o' dese days for sho'." 

Martha, in the mean time, was hurrying along the 
public road towards her own home. She kept up her 
courage pretty well as long as she could see the lights 
from her uncle's house and hear the cheerful sounds 
from the quarter, and even when these were left behind 
and the road became more lonely, she took a lugubrious 
pleasure in reflecting upon the remorse her uncle would 
jiuiFer if anything very dreadful should befall her, 
" v-drew pathetic pictures of herself, lying, a frozen 
rified g« J>y the roadside, and her uncle bending over 
disappearedng his hands in the anguish of unavailing 
the runaways Not that there was the remotest possi- 
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bilify of a corpse becoming froaiy i;en, to everybody, in 
stances, in the latitude of Wymberley^Aper was enough 
had a tragic sound that savored of the t^j^up he gave 
zine stories Martha loved to read, and sL .for her. In 
brious satisfaction in applying them to hc^ih and sin- 
even made up a touching account of her dea^Iltleman 
published in the newspapers, dwelling at lengived her, 
every circumstance that was likely to be parties that 
harrowing to her uncle's feelings. So touching 6er 
^he make this imaginary obituary that she could nit 
refrain from weeping at her own pathos, and almost 
wished she could die on the spot, just to spite her uncle. 
She hail read of people being turned out in the cold 
and freezing to death : how delightful to think of the 
doctor's misery if something of the sort could happen 
to her, and all through his fault ! An idea seized her. 
The weather was unusually cold for that almost tropical 
clime, and if she were to stay out all night, exposed to 
the mist and the dew, who could tell but she might 
take pneumonia or consumption, and wring her uncle's 
heart by an early death ! To die of consumption, — 
that had a romantic sound of itself, — and to think 
how uncle doctor's heart would smite him as he 
watched her fading slowly away, and what beautiful 
death-bed speeches she would make ! She began com- 
posing some on the spot. And here was the horse-pond 
a little ahead of her, where the plantation stock was 
watered. She would just step down there and wet her 
feet a little, to assist the natural effects of the atmos- 
phere, and then lie down on the roadside, to be found in 
the morning hopelessly ill, or perhaps even a " frozen 
corpse." The words were too tempting for Martha 
to resist, and she kept repeating them in a tragic tone 
to herself as she turned off towards the pond, when 
her feet were suddenly arrested by the horrible appari- 
ion of two great fiery eyes glaring at her from the 
i^ater's edge. Martha discovered all at once that dy- 
ng was not quite so desirable a way to spite her unck 
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duties were now (H^J and the beautiful pathos of the 
the cows, and *^*i ^ad been contemplating was entirely 
Phcebe confiJiorror of the manner in which it now pre- 
place between ^^r an instant her faculties seemed to 
that he w;(>»^> then, quickly recovering herself, she broke 
and res<^^ back for the road in most undignified baste 
terrifief^^P^^^i^^ corpse, while at the same moment a 

D«ied baa-a from behind, followed by a splashing 
hp hoofs through the water, revealed the true nature of 
n^he object which had so excited her fears. 

This fright sobered Martha a little, and instead of 
planning fanciful revenges against her uncle, she now 
began to reflect upon the realities of her situation, an<l 
the consequences of the step she had taken. Nearly 
two miles, to be traversed on foot, lay between her and 
home, and the last hilf-mile of the way, after the road 
turned oflF from the Ridge, led through the dreary Ka- 
noga swamp, where there were catamounts and pan- 
thers. Worse still, she had to pass by the churchyard, 
and Martha's native strength of mind had not pre- 
vented her from imbibing the superstitions of her n^ro 
nurses, and the dead were a greater terror to her im- 
agination than the living. When she thought of all 
that was ahead of her, she felt almost tempted to turn 
back and make friends with her uncle. But no, such 
an ignominious conclusion to the lofty course she had 
adopted was not to be thought of, Martha was fond 
of dramatic situations, and she seemed to herself just 
now like the heroine of a small epic. Pride urged 
her on, and she walked briskly forward, though she 
felt her courage giving way with every step. As her 
anger cooled the tables began to turn, and something 
like the self-reproach she had been anticipating for her 
uncle took possession of her own breast as she reflected 
upon his uniform kindness and generosity towards her 
— for kind and generous he had always been — in spite 
of his irascible temper and ^ .frequent bickerings 
between them. And for that ^ V, if he scolded her, 
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he did the same to his own children, to everybody, in 
fact, except Phoebe, and as Martha's temper was enough 
to provoke a saint, the frequent blowings-up he gave 
her were no sign of a want of affection for her. In 
Bpite of her many failings, there was a truth and sin- 
cerity about the headstrong girl that the old gentleman 
could not help admiring, and he had always loved her, 
and treated her as a daughter. Every advantage that 
Phoebe enjoyed, every pleasure that brightened her 
life, was freely shared with the penniless cousin. It 
had even been arranged that Martha should accompany 
Phoebe, at her uncle's expense, when the latter was sent 
to ^' complete her education," as Mrs. John expressed 
it, at one of the most fashionable and expensive schools 
in New York City. 

Martha b^an to reflect now, as her anger cooled 
more and more, upon the advantages she had forfeited 
by breaking with her uncle, and her resentment was 
gradually turned against herself. Not that she re- 
pented having gone to see Tom ; no, if that were to 
do over, she would do the same thing again. But 
then she might have used more tact in broking it to 
her uncle; she might have remonstrated with him 
more gently and answered his reproaches more respect- 
fully. As it was, she had only injured Tom, whom 
she desired to serve, insulted her uncle, whom she 
dearly loved, and ruined her own prospects. "I never 
did give way to my temper," she continued to herself, 
" but I was sure to be sorry for it afterwards, and it 
looks as if I never will learn any sense from experi- 
ence. I'm a nasty, horrid little wretch, and deserve 
all the dreadful things that happen to me." 

She was aroused from these not very consolatory re- 
flections by a glimpse of the white cross that crowned 
the Gothic gable of Wymberley church gleaming in 
the feeble starlight, and reminding her that she was 
approaching the dr^d abode of silence and death that 
lay in her way like the headless horseman before Ich- 
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abod Crane. Even those of us who are most disposed 
to laugh at the superstitious fears of the vulgar would 
not feel very comfortable, I fancy, if compelled to pass 
through a graveyard alone at night, and Martha, with all 
her determination, felt her courage give way at the ordeal 
before her. She was neither timid nor superstitions by 
nature, but education had made her both. While the 
petty religious wars that were waged so fiercely at home 
had rendered her indifferent to, if not sceptical of all 
creeds, they did not counteract the leaven of supersti- 
tion she had absorbed from the negroes, and the nat- 
ural fearlessness of her disposition had besn checked by 
the want of opportunity to exercise it, arising from the 
tacitly-accepted doctrine of good society that physical 
courage is something highly unbecoming in a woman. 
She had never before in her life walked twenty yards 
unattended after dark, and the sense of loneliness that 
came over her when her first excitement had subsided 
was naturally depressing. She made a desperate effort 
to proceed, but her steps grew more and more hesitating 
as she drew near the churchyard, and finally came to a 
dead halt when the symbolic cross gleamed upon her 
sight. 

Fear and pride held her with divided sway. She 
could not go on, she would not turn back. What if 
she should see a ghost, she tremblingly asked herself, 
as she stood peering through the darkness at the line 
of whitewashed palings that was now dimly visible 
dividing the churchyard from the road. The words 
were scarcely out of her mouth when she observed a 
tall shadowy something gliding along the fence directly 
towards her. It was not white, as an orthodox ghost 
should be, but black and shadowy, — so black that she 
could not have discerned it in the darkness but for the 
dim outline of white fencing that served as a back- 
ground. Martha's heart stood still, lind her feet re- 
mained rivetect'vto the spot as this ne\^' apparition pre- 
sented itself. Sfte had no power to movi.=i or speak, when 
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this trance of terror was saddenly broken by feeling 
herself seized in a tight grip from behind. Martha 
was too completely paralyzed with fear to utter a sound ^ 
and her senses were about to forsake her, when a well- 
known voice fell upon her ear. 

" You Miss Marfa, you come 'long an' go home wid 
me. What you mean by wanderin' around dis here 
time o' night by yoursef like some ole runaway nigger ? 
You jest turn right around now an' come 'long home 
wid me." 

It was Phoebe's messenger, who had overtaken her 
at this spot ; and Martha was so overjoyed at the sound 
of Daddy Lang's familiar voice that she foreot for the 
moment her shadowy form by the churchyard wall, and 
even forgot the anger she would otherwise have shown 
at the sudden fright his unceremonious greeting had 
caused her. 

" Oh, Daddy Lang," she cried, grasping his brawny 
arm eagerly with both her hands, "did uncle doctor 
send you for me?" 

"Your uncle? no; what you reckon Mass William 
want to sen' a ole nigger like me traipsing around arter 
you dis time o' night for?" answered Daddy Lang, in a 
querulous tone, inspired by the memory of his untasted 
supper. " It was Miss Phoebe what sent me, and her 
say I was to brung you straight back home wid me; so 
you come 'long." 

" No I won%" answered Martha, her resentment re- 
awakening as her courage revived in Daddy Lang's 
presence. She had hoped that the messenger had b^n 
despatched by the doctor himself, so that she could re- 
turn with dignity, but the discovery that her uncle had 
lot seemed to notice her absence or to desire her return 
Slled her with mortification, and she felt it necessary to 
«sert herself with greater obstinacy than ever. 

"Uncle doctor has insulted me," she continued, in a 
f>fly tone, " and driven me out of his house, and if he 
ants me to go back he may come for me himself." 
12 
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" Now, Miss Marfa,'^ answered Daddy Lang, regard- 
less of the young lady's dignity, "you jes' shet up dafc 
nonsense and go 'long home wid me. 1 ain't had my 
supper yet, an' I ain't got no time to stan' here all 
night foolin' 'long wid you." 

The tone of authority which Daddy Lang adopted 
towards the young people of the doctor's family re- 
sulted naturally enough from the relation he had sus- 
tained to them in childhood, watching over their sports 
and keeping them out of mischief when not under the 
supervision of their elders. Accustomed to his control 
in childhood, they accepted, as a matter of course, his 
efforts to regulate their conduct in later years, and the 
doctor's grown-up sons would often submit with a smile 
to severe objurgations from the privileged old darkey. 
But Martha would brook opposition from no one, and 
now that her courage was restored by Daddy Lang's 
protection, she felt herself free to resist his authority. 

" No ; I won't go back to uncle doctor's," she re- 
peated. " You come along and take me home to my 
father." 

" What ! You talk 'bout going to Mass Jeemes's 
dis time o' night !" cried Daddy Lang. " Miss Marfa, 
is you crazy ?" 

" No, I'm not crazy," returned Martha, angrily. 

" Well, den, you stop talkin' like crazy folks and 
come 'long home wid me." 

"I won't." 

" Miss Marfa, you ought to be shame o' yoursef." 

" Come with me, I say, and take me home to father,'' 
was the only reply vouchsafed, as she stamped her foot 
angrily on the ground. 

" Miss Marfa, what you thinkin' 'bout ? Ain't you 
feered o' de ghoses in dat graveyard yonder, an' de bars 
an' de panthers in de swamp ?" 

" No ; I ain't afraid of anything," declared Martha, 
forgetting her ignominious flight from the horse-pond 
and the unpleasant reflections about that very church- 
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yard, from which Daddy Lang's opportune arrival had 
just relieved her. 

The old negro shook his head. ^^I ain't no such 
fool/' said he, " for to go and run my head agin ghoses 
an' bars an' pantherses all for nothing, an' I ain't a 
gwine dar wid you nuther ; so you jes' stop all dis fool- 
ishness, Miss Marfa, an' come 'long home wid me, an' 
den, if you wants to, you can go 'long to your pa in de 
mornin'." 

This was exactly what Martha did not want. To be 
reminded that she could leave her uncle's house with- 
out anybody caring very much was particularly irri- 
tating just then, and she answered peremptorily, — 

" No; I will go home now, — ^this minute." 

" But, Miss Marfa, you can't." 

"I will, I tell you! Come!" 

"I can't, Miss Marfa." 

"You shall!" 

"I'seafeered." 

" You old idiot, I'll give you something to be afraid 
of." And she had actually raised her sacrilegious hand 
to strike the gray head of the faithful old darkey, 
when her arm was arrested by a firm but gentle grasp 
behind, and the fatherly voice of Mr. Merle exclaimed, 
in a tone of mild reproach, — 

" My child, would you strike an old man ?" 

The ghostly shade that Martha had seen creeping 
along by the churchyard fence was nothing less than the 
good parson himself, in his overcoat and tall beaver hat, 
bound for an evening call at the doctor's. He had come 
up just in time to save Martha from an act that would 
have laid up a store of bitter r^ret for her in her bet- 
ter moments, and the girl felt her cheeks grow red in 
the dark, as she dropped her head with a sudden sense 
of shame that was more creditable than the act which 
had caused her to feel it. Of air people in the world 
:here was no one whose rebuke at such a moment would 
iave inspired Martha with a more wholesome sense of 
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her own fallibility. Her affection for the parson and 
confidence in his goodness were so great that a word 
from him would often influence her where no one else 
could produce the slightest effect. His empire over her 
was the more remarkable because her respect for his 
intellect was in the inverse ratio of her veneration for 
his character. She habitually employed herself in 
" castle-building'' during his sermons ; she laughed in 
her sleeve at his veneration for altar-cloths and painted 
windows, and yawned as wearily over his disquisitions 
on the organization of the Primitive Church as over 
her father s dismal commentaries on the Shorter Cate- 
chism ; but, for all that, the parson's blameless life was 
a sermon that no scoffer could despise. Martha did 
homage to virtue, which she was better able to appre- 
ciate than to practise, and, like all impulsive people, it 
was through the heart, rather than the head, that she 
was to be controlled. 

Martha could find no words in which to defend her- 
self before the parson, and while she stood haqgin^ her 
head in self-accusing silence, Daddy Lang opened the 
flood-gates of his wrath. 

" You Miss Marfa," he cried, as soon as he could 
recover from the stupor of amazement into which the 
girl's shameful threat had thrown him, "you's de wos^ 
sest chile de Lord ever made, an' ef you had a hit me 
den, I'd a took you straight to your pa an' a telled him 
to whup you till you couldn't set down, ef you was 
twenty years old, dat I would. You's a bad gal, Miss 
Marfa, dat you is, an' I pities de poor niggers what '11 
have you for dere missis when you's done growed up." 

"No, no. Daddy Lang," said the parson, gently, 
" Martha's not such a bad girl as you think, though 
she does do very naughty things sometimes; but you 
haven't a bad heart at all, have you, my child ?" taking 
the hand which he still held and patting it softly witli 
his own. " And you are going to ask Daddy Lang's 
^ardon, aren't you ?" 
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"I didn't hit him," muttered Martha, with a feeble 
attempt at self-defence. 

" No ; but you was a gwine to," blazed forth Daddy 
Lang; "and you was impedent and onrespectful, and 
you " 

" Never mind, daddy," said the parson, soothingly, 
interrupting him. '^ She didn't mean it, I am sure, 
and " 

"Yes, I did mean it," interrupted Martha in her 
turn. " I was angry and wicked and horrid, and I 
meant to hit, and to hit hard if I hadn't been stopped, 
and that is just as bad as if I'd done it, but I'm sorry 
now. Daddy Lang, and I beg your pardon." 

It cost her an effort, but it was bravely and nobly 
said, and Martha felt better the moment the words were 
out. Daddy Lang received the generous acknowledg- 
ment with an ill grace, muttering something about being 
glad Miss Marfa was a comin' to her senses at last, and 
hoping she would men' her ways afore she come to some 
bad end. 

" And now tell me what all this is about," said the 
parson, turning again to Martha, " and let's see if we 
can't set matters straight." 

" It's about — because — uncle doctor — I went to see 
Tom," said Martha, getting a start at last, " and uncle 
doctor insulted me, and I left his house, and Daddy 
Lang wanted me to go back, and I wouldn't, because 
uncle doctor hates me and everybody hates me, and 
I'm a nasty little wretch, and I wish I was dead !" 

After this ebullition she broke down altogether, and, 
hiding her face on the parson's shoulder, stood sobbing 
violently. 

"Tut, tut, everybody is not so hard-hearted as to 
hate a fine girl like you," said the parson, patting her 
cheek soothingly, "just because you are a little naughty 
sometimes ; and as for the quarrel with your uncle, we 
must go and see about that. I'll warrant you he is 
more disturbed about it this muiute than you are." 
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In fact, while he was speaking a horse came canter- 
ing along the road, and the next moment they heard 
the doctor's voice saluting them. 

After his anger had subsided a little, the doctor, on 
his part, had begun to feel compunction aljout his be- 
havior towards Martha. He could not believe she had 
left the premises, and yet, when he remembered her 
headstrong temper, he felt some misgiving. Not caring 
to betray his anxiety, he began by making surreptitious 
inquiries as to her whereabouts. He first went up to 
her room under pretence of looking for the " Morning 
News," though he knew very well that Martha never 
read the papers. Then he took a walk through the 
garden, expecting to find her pouting somewhere among 
the shrubbery, and finally, learning from the servants 
that she had been seen an hour before "goin' down 
de big road," his anxiety gave place to alarm, and 
ordering his horse, under pretence of going to pay 
a visit to the parson, he set ofi^ in search of the run- 
away. 

He recognized the group by the roadside before any 
one spoke, and his relief at finding Martha in such 
good hands was greater than he would have cared for 
her to know. 

"Halloo, parson, is that you?" he cried, feigning 
surprise, as he brought his pony to a halt. 

''Yes, doctor; where are you going?" 

"I was just riding over to pay you a visit. But 
whom have you got here ?" he added, with a clumsy 
effort to appear unconcerned. 

" It's some of your folks," replied the parson, laugh- 
ing. "I have caught a little runaway here that I am 
taking home." 

"Oh, is that you, Martha? You ouocht to be at 
home and in your bed by this time. What do you 
mean, you silly child, by trotting off alone at this late 
hour?" he said, scarcely concealing his satisfaction 
under a tone of bluff remonstrance. "Come along 
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home now, and take care not to do things any more 
that we will both be sorry for afterwards." 

"Bat I ain't sorry I went to see Tom," persisted 
Martha, not, to do her justice, in a spirit of bravado, 
bat from an honest determination not to be received 
back into favor under false pretences. 

Ordinarily, this ill-advised and certainly unnecessary 
expression of Martha's sincerity would have been to 
the doctor like a red rag to a bull, but remembering 
the anxiety that one quarrel with the headstrong girl 
had just cost him, and reflecting, too, that Tom's ab- 
sence would soon remove all cause of contention about 
him, the doctor behaved with unusual m.oderation and 
did not suffer his wrath to explode, even with this 
lighted match applied to it. 

"Look here, Martha" he said, alighting from his 
horse and joining the group in the road, " you may do 
as you please about Tom, provided you never mention 
his name in my presence again. And now come along 
home, and behave yourself like a sensible girl." 

Martha, as happy as her uncle over the reconciliation, 
tacitly accepted the condition, and the trio of friends 
went upon their way rejoicing. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

" Still falling out with this and this, 
And finding something still amiss." — Hudibras. 

The winter and spring passed rapidly away, and 
the time arrived at last when Martha and Phoebe, 
wild with curiosity and excitement, were to make their 
first acquaintance with metropolitan life, — ^that busy, 
restless, wonderful life of the distant North, scarcely 
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more strange and bewildering to the languid South- 
erner of those days than if some Egyptian mummy, 
wakened from its sleep of ages, were set down in the 
midst of our modern world. 

Bulow Malcolm and Fred Hallenquest were to make 
their first acquaintance with the world at the same 
time. They were to spend the summer travelling, in 
company with the doctor and Mr. and Mrs. Hallen- 
quest, through the Middle and Eastern States, and 
then were to remain for two years, the girls at Madame 
Bondurand^s school in New York ^and the boys at 
Cambridge. After exhausting the American university, 
the latter were then to sail for Europe and remain for 
three or four years at Heidelberg. The programme 
was a charming one to Martha, whose love of adven- 
ture made the prospect of a long residence amid the 
glories of the American metropolis peculiarly fascina- 
ting. There was but one drawback to the arrange- 
ment, namely, that the interloper, Bulow, was to oc- 
cupy the place that rightfully belonged to the hopeful 
Charley. 

The day of departing was fixed. The party was to 
sail from Savannah on the 9th of June, and their pas- 
sage was already engaged on the " Pocahontas," a 
splendid new steamer that had just been put upon the 
line l)etween New York and Savannah. 

Bulow's approaching departure for an indefinite pe- 
riod forced upon, the parson a step which he had long 
been meditating, but could never find courage to exe- 
cute. The boy stood now upon the verge of manhood, 
and Mr. Merle felt that he had no right to withhold 
from him any longer the knowledge of his birth. 

How painful was the duty that Mr. Merle felt him- 
self called upon to perform it needs no words to ex- 
plain. That he, who would fain have sheltered her 
even from his own insight, if that were possible, should 
be selected by fate to stand her accuser before her son, 
was one of those cruel accidents of life that seem al- 
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most like the contrivance of a malevolent intelligence. 
Por what could a revelation be, such as he had to make, 
but an accusation ? Smooth and palliate as he would^ 
the blackness of her guilt remained, darker and fouler 
for the very love that sought to hide it, — ^the love that 
she had so grossly abused. It was not that she had 
loved another, not that she had been herself deceived 
and betrayed : he could have forgiven all that, and pit- 
ied her where others would have condemned ; but the 
treachery that could deliberately play upon his confi- 
dence, make a tool of his love, and wear its stolen garb 
of innocence in the presence of death itself, a sham and 
a falsehood to the last, — there was the rock upon which 
all Mr. Merle's efforts to plead her cause with his own 
heart split and went to pieces. Even setting aside his 
own wrongs, which he never meant to disclose to Bulow 
further than he could help, there remained the damn- 
ing fact of her desertion and neglect of her own off- 
spring. Would Bulow be blind to that, and was it in 
human nature to contemplate without abhorrence such 
heartlessness on the part of a mother ? 

The parson had studied Bulow's character closely, 
and though still little more than a boy, there was an 
element of stern integrity about him that made the 
good man fear his guilty mother would find in him no 
lenient judge. Although Bulow was the living evi- 
dence of his own dishonor, the parson had never shown 
any abatement of the generous interest he had always 
taken in the young man's welfare. On the contrary, 
he seemed to be drawn by a kind of instinctive sympa- 
thy towards this unconscious partner in the legacy of 
shame that had been bequeathed them both. They 
were the victims of a common wrong : the same dark 
shadow hung over both, the same dire necessity of feel- 
ing compelled to abhor where every instinct of nature 
prompted to love. Then, too, it seemed to the good 
pai'son that by his own kindness to the abandoned 
child he was making a sort of expiation for the 
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mother's neglect. He tried to persuade himself, with 
that strange sophistry to which the loving hearfc is 
prone, that in doing what she had left undone he was 
making satisfaction to heaven for her neglected duties. 

Bulow, on his part, received the parson's kindness 
with gratitude and affection, and respected the good 
man's character, though he could not always defer to 
his advice. Bulow was too shrewd a boy not to dis- 
cover very soon that he could see further than his men- 
tor, and the parson was deeply pained to find in hina at 
an early age a tendency to " freedom of thought" that 
was considered as dangerous as it was unbecoming. 
The boy's thirst for knowledge was insatiable, and he 
devoured every book that he could lay hands on. He 
was devoted to science, both abstract and concrete, and 
having carte-Hanche from Mr. John to purchase what 
books he liked, he did not stop to test the orthodoxy of 
his favorite authors. Lyell, Buckle, Owen, the elder 
Darwin, Murchison, Hume, Cuvier, Comte, Lamarck, 
all the most advanced writers of that day, were read 
indiscriminately by the ambitious youth, and with the 
presumption common to his age he soon fancied him- 
self more advanced than any of his teachers, and began 
to utter sentiments that would have been very shocking 
to the good people of Wymberley if anybody except the 
parson had taken the trouble to listen to them. Those 
were the days when geology, just beginning to assert 
itself as a science, was regarded with fear and suspicion 
by the religious world. To hint that the race was older 
than Adam, or to doubt the storage capacity of Noah's 
Ark, were assertions scarcely less profane to minds of 
the good parson's calibre than seemed Galileo's pre- 
sumptuous contradiction of Joshua's astronomy to the 
wise head of Pope Paul V. 

Mr. Merle thought it his duty to administer spiritual 
antidotes to Bulow's secular studies, and this he effected 
not only by profound discourses from the pulpit, de- 
livered with an eye to Bulow's edification, in which 
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science and its teachers were demolished by the anath- 
emas of an orthodoxy that disdained argument, but 
also by sending him cart-loads of religious books to 
read, whose unimpeachable dulness was supposed to be 
an effective antidote to the fascinations of heterodoxy. 
He had long private talks with his proUg^^ too, but 
these were much less satisfactory than pounding heresy 
from the pulpit, where there was no danger of incon- 
venient rejoinders from the other side. Bulow, with- 
out any malicious intentions, always got the better of 
the parson in their private discussions, — a circumstance 
which impressed the latter with so profound a sense of 
the perverting influence of the young student's favorite 
authors that he delivered many serious exhortations 
to Mr. John on the subject. Mr. John, however, saw 
no occasion to interfere. Bulow went to church every 
Sunday, bowed his head decorously in the Creed and 
at the Glorias, never spoke disrespectfully of the Apos- 
tolic Succession, nor disputed Mr. John's arguments 
against dissenters ; and what more was needed to make 
a respectable Christian of any man ? Mr. John was 
proud of his boy's intellect, and wisely put no obstacles 
in the way of its development. 

Finding no help in that quarter, the parson re- 
doubled his own watchfulness. Bulow, who really felt 
no serious doubts at first, but made a parade of doing 
so, like most boys of his age, for the sake of attracting 
attention, now began to entertain them in earnest. The 
sceptical authors whose works he read were men of abil- 
ity. Mr. Merle was not, and no argu men t agai nst a cause 
is ever half so damaging as a weak one in its favor. But 
though the parson's reasoning was weak, his example was 
strong, and the thought of his pure and holy life would 
often make the young sceptic pause and ponder on his 
self-satisfied assertion of his own opinions. 

Such were the relations between the two, when Mr. 
tferle felt himself called upon to make the disclosure 
ae would gladly have withheld could he have done so 
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coDsistently with the trust reposed in him. Poor Mr. 
Merle, so firm and brave about every other duty, was 
a coward about this. When it came to exposing the 
shame of the woman he loved to her own son his 
courage failed. He planned a dozen different ways for 
breaking the secret to Bulow, and rejected them all in 
succession. It seemed to him that he could find no 
words delicate enough to tell his tale in, and when he 
thought of Bulow^s cold, proud face, he shrank from 
the look he felt would be depicted there. Though not 
selfish or cruel, Bulow was of a stern, unrelenting tem- 
per, and the parson feared that he would judge his 
mother harshly. The obscurity of his birth had always 
been a source of bitter mortifi«ition to him, and when 
the suspicion of dishonor had galled him so, would not 
the certainty fill him with resentment against her whose 
weakness had first branded and then deserted him ? 
Sometimes Mr. Merle thought he would tell Bulow all 
and plead forgiveness by his own example; but no, 
courage failed him for this plan as it had done for 
every other, and it was not until the night before the 
" Pocahontas'^ sailed that he finally decided to make 
his disclosure. He had accompanied the party to Sa- 
vannah, along with other friends, to see them off, — a 
voyage to New York being a greater undertaking in 
those days than a trip to Europe is now. He had 
taken the casket with him, and determined to let the 
contents tell their own story. That lovely face, and 
those touching letters, would appeal to the son's heart 
as no words uttered by another could do. Wrapping 
the casket up carefully, and enclosing a little note 
merely to explain how it had come into his possession, 
he carried it down to the boat with him, and on taking 
leave of Bulow, placed the package in his hands with 
the injunction not to open it till he was alone in his 
state-room. Bulow, thinking it was merely some pious 
literature the parson had provided for his edification, 
flung the packet on his berth along with a lot of trifles 
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he had purchased for the voyage and thought no more 
about it. 

At twelve o'clock the tide was in, and the gallant 
vessel steamed proudly down the river, past the green 
rice-fields, past the groves of tropical palm, out into the 
bay, past the low-lying sea-islands, over the bar, and 
out into the blue Atlantic. 

The boat was full of passengers, all rich, fashionable 
people, who were going North for the summer. Every- 
body was laughing, everybody was gay and happy ; 
no, not quite everybody : there was one who crept off 
to her state-room, and, flinging herself on her berth, 
gave way to a flood of bitter tears. Poor Martha had 
just passed through a trying and, to her, heartr-rending 
scene. Charles, her precious Charley, had come down 
to the pier to bid her good-by reeling drunk, and had 
to be hustled off before her eyes by his cousins, Jim 
and Bob, now full-fledged business men, established in 
a cotton-house of their own on Bay Street. 

The hopeful Charley, as he approached to man's 
estate, had become a source of great unhappiness in his 
family, Mr. James had with much difficulty raised 
money enough to send him to the University of Georgia, 
and though he grumbled much at not having a wider 
field for the development of his talents, still, as neither 
Mr. John nor the doctor volunteered assistance, his 
brilliant intellect was forced to content itself with such 
advantages as his native State could offer. The truth 
is, Charley's uncles had lost faith in him long ago, and 
had wisely come to the conclusion that it was not worth 
while to waste money on him. 

Charley had not been at college many weeks before 
bad accounts of him began to be received at home. His 
records were low, and he was constantly writing home 
for fresh supplies of money, — demands that entailed 
new privations upon the already-overburdened females 
at home. At last Mr. James ventured a letter of mild 
remonstrance, to which Charles replied in a tone of 
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persecuted innocence that was truly pathetic, and 
brought down upon the cruel father's head a chorus 
of ieminine reproaches from Charles's mother and 
sisters. 

Charles, according to his own account, was the victim 
of circumstances. He was always just upon the point 
of accomplishing something extraordinary but for some 
unlucky obstacle that always intervened. Even when 
a boy he never came home from hunting or fishing 
without telling of the game he would have bagged if 
his powder had not given out, or his gun snapped, or 
the dogs taken a wrong trail, or if his fish-hooks had 
not been too large or too small, or if this and that had 
not happened. At school he was never known to be 
at the head of his class, but was always just about to 
get there if he hadn't lost his book, or got mad with the 
teacher, or had the headache or the toe-ache, or some- 
thing else equally obstructive of the natural workings 
of genius. 

At college it was the same. He could take first 
honor easily enough if he cared to, but your first hofior 
men were always plodding fellows ; and what was the 
good of honors, anyway, at a trifling little Georgia 
college ? He knew more already than any of the pro- 
fessors, but if he could only go to Europe, like that in- 
fernal prig, Malcolm, he would think it worth while to 
exert himself. 

His instructors seemed to arrive at the same conclu- 
sion before long, for they gave him full liberty to try 
his powers elsewhere by expelling him from college 
after the first six months. 

His disgrace was a terrible blow to the trusting 
hearts at home, who had looked for him to return 
crowned with laurels. But Charley assured them that 
he was not to blame, and it never would have happened 
thus if the faculty, one and all, had not taken a spite 
against him and determined not to do him justice ; so 
poor Mr. James put another mortgage on his overbur- 
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dened property and raised money to start his hopeful 
son in business in the city. Charles had been in this 
new position three months, and had just succeeded in 
spending the last dollar of his capital, when Martha 
passed through on her way to New York. Having got 
rid of his money he was beginning to grow discontented 
again, and entertained Martha during the evening he 
spent with her before the sailing of the ^' Pocahontas'' 
by relating all the adverse circumstances that stood in 
his way, and the great things he would have accom- 
plished and the fortunes he would have made if only 
this or that or the other had not happened to prevent. 
The contemplation of Bulow's good fortune in goin^ 
abroad — a privilege which Charles considered belonged 
of right to him — renewed his old grievance on that score, 
and he now discovered that his life was going to be a 
failure for the want of an opportunity to exercise his 
talents in some congenial sphere. He had never de- 
sired to be a cotton factor, he said ; the business did 
not suit him, and a man couldn't be expected to suc- 
ceed at what he had no taste for. If he could only be 
a lawyer, or a doctor, or a civil engineer, or anything 
that required brains, he would think it worth while to 
exert himself, but to plod through life as a cotton 
factor, — bah I the very thought made him sick. It is 
true men got rich at that business, but what did he, 
Charles Bulow, care for mere money? He wanted 
something that required brains, — fame, honor, power, 
these were the prizes that his lofty soul coveted, and 
the only things that life had worth contending for. 

Martha, though she could not quite agree with Charles's 
contempt of money, was so overcome by the noble senti- 
ments he expressed that she wept for sympathy, and 
when Charles went on to bemoan the hardness of his 
Tate and of Uncle John's heart in setting aside his own 
lesh and blood, a Bulow born, for a miserable, low- 
born, nameless bastard, her tears gave way to righteous 
adignation. 
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Charles, by way of lightening the burden of his 
wrongs, and proving to the world how unjust Uncle 
John had been in setting aside a youth of his merit for 
such an inferior piece of humanity as Bulow, went di- 
rectly from Martha to a noted gambling-house in the 
city, lost what little money he had left, and then by 
way of mending matters got on a " big drunk," which 
resulted in the disgraceful scene at the pier as already 
related. 

Poor Martha had never seen Charles in such a plight 
before. She knew that he had been accused of drunk- 
enness by those malicious professors when they turned 
him out of college, but she had rejected the accusation 
with scorn, and even now, when the truth was forced 
upon her, she regarded it rather as the climax of the 
sins of others against Charley than as his own sin against 
himself. It was all Bulow s fault ; if he had not sup- 
planted Charley her poor brother would never have 
been driven to such desperate means to drown his dis- 
appointment ; but who could expect him to do other- 
wise when his life was blighted and his prospects ruined 
by that usurper ? 

Martha could do nothing but brood over Charley's 
wrongs. The merriment of others seemed a mockery 
to her, and she could take no pleasure in her own good 
fortune now that Charley's was hopelessly marred. It 
seemed almost cruel in her to be going off to enjoy her- 
self while Charley was left behind, slighted and disap- 
pointed. She would gladly have put him in her place, 
but uncle doctor had turned against Charley too, and 
even tried to persuade her father not to give him money 
to set up in business for himself, but to let him serve 
a while as clerk in some warehouse. Charley a clerk ! 
The bare suggestion was an insult She believed uncle 
doctor was becoming infatuated with Bulow too. Every- 
body was going mad about Bulow. BuloVs talents 
and Bulow's good looks seemed about to eclipse even 
"Prince Hal" himself in the eyes of some people. 
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"Billow, — Bulow, how I haie him V^ mattered Martha, 
as she buried her head in the pillow. ^^ Yes, how I 
hate him !" 



CHARTER XVIII. 

TO THE BITTER END, 

** Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, and tempt me no further. 

Brutus. Away, slight man f 

Cos. Ifi't possible 7 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I ffive way and room to your rash cooler? 
8hall I be frighted when a madman speaks ? 

Ca8. Oh ye gods 1 ye gods 1 must I endure all this?'' 

Shakkspjcare. 

Meanwhile, the object of all these bitter thoughts 
was alone in his state-room, the prey of emotions that 
would have touched Martha herself with pity could 
she have read his heart. 

After crossing the bar the passengers began to retire 
hastily, one by one, with handkerchiefs pressed signifi- 
cantly to their mouths and countenances expressive of 
as much misery as the human visage is capable of por- 
traying. Bulow, however, though this was his first 
voyage, weathered it like an old sailor, and was master 
of himself and of his dinner too after the greater part of 
his fellow-passengers had yielded theirs to the sea, — ^^ cast 
their bread upon the waters," as Fred Hallenquest laugh- 
ingly said of himself while he leaned over the deck- 
railing with a countenance expressive of anything but 
mirth. Cheery, good-natured, light-hearted '* Prince 
Hal," to be capable of a jest, though but a dismal one, 
at such a moment ! 

18 
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Finding it lonely in the cabin after his companious 
had succumbed to the miseries of the situation, Bulow 
went to his state-room to look for something to read, 
and his eye happening to rest on the parson^s package, 
he took it up, and, with a smile, began to undo the wrap- 
ping. He was surprised, not to say relieved, at behold- 
ing, instead of the volume of homilies he had expected, 
a mouldy leather case, and his surprise gave place to a 
strange conflict of emotions when he opened the parson^s 
note and read what follows. 

"My dear Bulow, — The contents of the casket 
that accompanies this note will explain themselves. It 
was confided to me long ago by your old mammy on her 
death-bed, with the request that I would preserve it and 
commit to you whenever I should judge you had attained 
the years and discretion that should entitle you to the 
knowledge of such a secret. That time, my dear boy, 
has now arrived, and I would to God the knowledge 
was not such as is destined to give you only pain. 
There can be no doubt that the writers of those letters 
were your parents, as I have reason to know from facts 
related to me very circumstantially by your old nurse, 
to whom you were committed when an infant but a few 
hours old by Mr. Hallenquest himself. If you wish 
to know the facts more particularly write to me, and, 
painful as the theme must ever be, I will impart, as 
far as may be in my power, all that you wish to know. 

"As to the rest, my dear Bulow, I leave it to your 
own discretion what use you will make of the documents 
committed to you, but your own heart will prompt you, 
I know, to shield the memory of her whose good name 
must ever be dear to us both. Be gentle in your judg- 
ment of her, my young friend; think of her kindly and 
compassionately; forgive her as I have done, and be 
tender to her failings, as you will one day wish^your 
heavenly Father to be tender to yours. 

" My heart is too full to say more. May the love of 
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Grod be with you and keep you in all your ways^ is the 
parting prayer of 

" Your friend and pastor, 

" Malcolm Merle." 

Bulow sat spell-bound afler reading this note. He 
looked at the casket as if it were some enchanted thing, 
and could not for several minutes make up his mind 
to open it. The mystery of his birth was about to be 
revealed, and he knew from the parson's words that the 
dark suspicion of shame and dishonor that hung over 
his origin would be confirmed. It was a stupendous 
moment in his life, — a moment of strange conflict be- 
tween the desire to know all and the dread of knowing 
anything. He read Mr. Merle's note over and over, 
then with a stony determination to face the worst he 
opened the casket. 

The first object that met his view was the locket that 
had caused Mr. Merle such a pang years ago. He 
touched the spring and started back in amazement as 
his eyes rested upon the beautiful face of the parson's 
dead wife. Could it be ? Was she his mother ? — she 
who had looked upon him nearly every day of her life 
without one sign of recognition, one touch of motherly 
yearning to show that she was more to him than an- 
other? She who on her very death-bed had called the 
children of strangers around her while he sat unnoticed 
outside the door ? No, that could not be ; the parson's 
words could not mean ihatj and the presence of the pic- 
ture there must be a mistake ; he would look at the 
letters and see. 

With that he opened the packet and began to read. 
Their pathetic story was soon told, and as Bulow laid 
the last letter down it seemed as if his youth was gone 
forever. A thousand thoughts came rushing through 
his mind, chasing each other in a wild hurricane of 
passion till his heart throbbed and his brain reeled. 
One bitter thought stood out clear above all the rest. 
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and forced itself upon him with a vividness that could 
not be disregarded: he could neither love nor honor 
either parent His father had deceived and deserted 
his mother, and she, worse still, had deceived a better 
man than he and deserted her own child. Though the 
parson had not accused her, it was plain, from all the 
circumstances of the case, that he had first learned the 
storj of his wife's shame from the letters that were con- 
fided to him after the guilty woman's death. 

"Oh, mother, mother!" he cried bitterly, as he 
buried his face in his hands, " I could forgive you the 
fault for which the world would have condemned you 
most ; I could pity your weakness and weep over your 
wrongs ; I could cherish your memory and wash out 
the stain that clings to it with my tears, if you had not 
stooped to shelter yourself by such baseness. To de- 
ceive and dishonor that good man ! oh, mother, how 
could you do that ? And then to forsake your help- 
less child, to leave me the pensioner of a slave, to be 
brought up among slaves, their companion and equal, 
to freeze every human feeling out of your heart, and 
deny me the tenderness that even beasts seem to feel 
for their young ! how can I love or honor you when I 
think of all this?" 

For the first time in many years he began to recall 
the poverty and neglect to which his infancy had been 
condemned by those whose place it was to cherish and 
protect him. The brighter experiences of his after- 
life had for years almost effaced the memory of that 
time. He had become so used to seeing himself the 
petted favorite of fortune, he seemed so completely 
identified with the family of his adopted father, his 
position as the heir of John Bulow was so thoroughly 
recognized by society, that, until this bitter moment, he 
had never fully realized the abjectness of his early life. 
He was such a mere baby then, being hardly three 
years old when Mr. John had taken him, that his 
earliest recollections were easily obscured, and as the 
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years passed by they grew more and more vagae, like 
some half-remembered dream, until now they suddenly 
flashed upon his mind with the vividness of a terrible 
reality. And with the recollection of those wretched 
(lays came the reflection that he owed thera to his pa- 
rents, while the good fortune that succeeded had been 
In'ought about by the man to whom his existence was 
a living insult. He remembered, too, the unselfish de- 
votion of his old n^ro mammy, and blushed to think 
that those noble instincts of humanity which could 
shine forth so brightly in one of Africans despised race 
had been wanting in his own beautiful mother. He 
tried to recall, if he could, one single instance of natu- 
ral afiection that she had ever shown for him, but in 
vain. She was kind and gentle to all children when 
they happened to be around her, but he could not re- 
member that she had ever singled him out for special 
notice of any kind. She had never hinted by a silent 
caress or a furtive glance of tenderness that he was 
more to her than any other child. Her face never 
brightened at the sound of his voice, there was neither 
love nor fear in her eyes as they rested upon him, and 
she could not have treated him with more utter indif- 
ference if she had been ignorant that he was her child. 
Even in her dying hour — and this was the bitterest 
thought of all to Bulow — nature had not asserted it- 
self, and she had been content to go into eternity with- 
out looking into his face again, or uttering one word 
that might atone for the past. 

Then he thought of Mr. Merle, and bowed his head 
in humility at the contemplation of such exalted good- 
ness. Bulow was no misanthrope, yet he could hardly 
have believed it in human nature to forgive and be 
silent under such a wrong as Mr. Merle had endured. 
He could still speak gently of her, could still plead her 
cause, and to Bulow himself, the living evidence of his 
wrong, he could show not only compassion, but love 
and sympathy. 
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Mr. Merle had not intended to expose to Bulow'his 
mother's treachery to the man who had most loved and 
trusted her, but the general tenor of his note, the fact 
that he referred to Maum Milej alone as the source of 
his information, and his very reticence as to all that 
most nearly concerned the writer, were proofs enough 
to the quick-witted boy that Mr. Merle had no extenu- 
ating circurnstances to relate. And yet he was patient^ 
forbearing, even tender, towards her after all. 

" If religion can do this,'' thought Bulow, rising and 
looking out upon the ocean, ^^ there must be something 
in it." Then he remembered how often he had smiled 
at the good parson's weak discourses and despised his 
feeble arguments, but here was an argument that no 
reasoning could silence. "*By their fruits shall je 
know them,' and if this is the fruit of a Christian's 
faith," continued Bulow, '* it makes a weight of evi- 
dence that volumes cannot overthrow. I wonder if I 
can ever learn to feel as he does ; if I can ever cast 
this bitterness out of my heart?" 

He sat down again, and, taking up the locket, gazed 
long and earnestly at his mother's face. 

" Oh, that one so beautiful should have been so vile! 
— ^so fair, so innocent to look upon, and yet so full of 
rottenness and corruption within ! Oh, mother, mother ! 
could that fair face of yours have been only a living 
lie?" 

He covered his own with his hands, and tears that 
he tried hard to check forced themselves through his 
fingers. 

" If I could respect the memory of either parent," 
he continued, bitterly, "the knowledge of what I am 
would not be so hateful ; but when he was false to her, 
and she was false to — everything, how can the name of 
father or mother ever be aught but a pain and misery 
to me ? Father and mother !" he exclaimed, suddenly 
raising his head, while his beardless lips parted in a 
bitter smile, " Father, the law allows me none, and 
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mother, — ^her own heart denied me the name. I wish 
in my soul I could bury the thought of their hardness 
as deep as I shall bury the evidence of their guilt." 

With that he gathered up the letters and the portrait, 
and replacing them in the casket, he closed it securely 
and went out on deck. 

It was night/ and the ouiet summer sea lay gleaming 
in the moonlight, fair and smiling, as if no d^ men's 
bones lay rotting in darkness dowq below, — ^placid 
and serene, as if no iron ships, torn and rent in its 
wrath, lay rusting in its watery caverns ; its treacher- 
ous calmness telling no tales of dark recesses far down 
below, where slimy fish sport among the shrouds of 
sunken ships, and the dre^ octopus winds its glairy 
arms among streaming meshes of golden hair where 
loving fingers once fondly lingered. This summer sea, 
so cdm, so peaceful to look upon, yet hiding such 
dark secrets in its bosom, seemed to Bulow a fitting 
sepulchre for the fair, false human face upon which he 
had just been gazing. He leaned over the vessel's side 
and flung the casket with all his might down into the 
water. It was heavy and sank at once, down, down, 
down into those bottomless depths, whose secrets will 
never be revealed until that awful day when even the 
sea shall give up its dead. Bulow watched it as the 
waves closed over the tiny speck, and then heaved an 
unconscious sigh. Yet, he did not regret what he had 
done. " If it had been different," he said to himself, 
as he stood gazing down into the sea, " I would have 
cherished your image, mother, as the most precious 
possession of my life ; but now, the best tribute I can 
pay you is the tribute of silence and oblivion." 

With that he turned away, and, folding his arms on 
his breast, commenced slowly pacing the deck, but had 
scarcely taken ten steps when he stumbled over some 
one leaning against the taffrail, and a sharp cry of pain 
warned him that the encounter was as unexpected and as 
unwelcome to the person thus disturbed as to himself. 
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With her head aching and her eyes half blinded by 
the tears she had shed, Martha had stolen out in the 
moonlight to cool her brow with the fresh sea air, and 
calm, if possible, the tumult of her mind before retir- 
ing for the night. Both being occupied with their own 
thoughts, she had not perceived Bulow, nor he her, 
until the shock of their violent tontact had rendered 
them suddenly aware of each other's presence. Bulow, 
in stumbling, had lost his balance and fallen with his 
whole weight upon Martha, throwing her against the 
railing, and crushing the arm upon which she was lean- 
ing so as to cause an acute momentary suffering, bat 
nothing more serious. Bulow recovered his footing 
instantly, and hastened to make amends. 

" Oh, Martha, I am so sorry !" he cried, taking her 
by the hand and assisting her to rise. " Have I hurt 
you very much ?" 

" Yes, you have,'* answered Martha, snappishly, her 
latent resentment against Bulow quickened by the pain 
she was suffering. 

" I beg your pardon," he replied more coldly, re- 
pelled by Martha's ungracious manner. "The acci- 
dent was unintentional on my part.'* 

Her only reply was to remove herself with a sudden 
jerk from Bulow's arm, upon which she had been un- 
consciously leaning for support. 

" I did not see you," he continued, " and " 

" No ; it is a habit of yours to overlook other people," 
she answered scornfully, interrupting him, 

Bulow was not remarkable for meekness, and began 
to lase temper in his turn. 

" I don't think there is any danger of your allowing 
yourself to be overlooked by anybody," he retorted, in 
a tone that might have been borrowed from Martha. 

" Me I do you suppose I care for your overlooking 
me ?" returned Martha, indignantly. " It is not me I 
am thinking of; it's not me you've supplanted and 
ruined." 
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"Supplanted ! ruined !" exclaimed Balow, staring at 
iier in amazement. " What on earth are you talking 
about, Martha?'^ 

He had been identified with Mr. John's family so 
long^ and it seemed so natural for him to receive the 
favors showered upon him by his benefactor, that he 
had never questioned his own right to them, or thought 
to ask himself whether anybody else had a better. Mr. 
John had always treated him as a son, — the petted, 
only son of an indulgent father, — and Bulow had ac- 
cepted, as a matter of course, the relation that dated 
from a time of which he had scarcely any recollection. 
To do him justice, he thought so little about his guar- 
dian's money that it never occurred to him to suspect 
others of jealousy on that account. There had never 
been any intimacy between him and the James Bulows, 
but he had never troubled himself to account for the 
fact, nor indeed had he thought about it at all. The 
girls, all except the spitfire Martha, were either too old 
or too young to be objects of interest to a sage of nine- 
teen, and the amiable Charles was too much his senior, 
so that, after all, it was quite natural there should be no 
great degree of intimacy between himself and Martha's 
family. A studious, ambitious boy, absorbed in his 
own pursuits, and naturally of a cold and reserved dis- 
position, was not likely to concern himself overmuch 
about the sentiments of others towards him. His po- 
sition was a peculiar one. Having been tacitly adopted 
as his heir by one of the richest men in a very wealthy 
community, this boy, who was legally nobody's child, 
had been invested, almost from infancy, with all the 
advantages of exalted birth. In return, he was sin- 
cerely attached to his guardian, and could hardly realize 
that the tie between them was one of adoption and not 
of blood. Now, however, the full revelation of what 
had before existed as a vague conception seemed almost 
to change his identity, and gave him a sudden maturity 
beyond his years. The knowledge of his real parents 
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seemed to remove him further from those of his adop- 
tion and to lessen his claim upon their love. Though 
Mr. John would doubtless have felt great satisfaction 
in the certainty that Bulow came of good blood, albeit 
a little irregularly conveyed, Bulow himself felt, for 
the first time, that the shadow of those to whom he 
owed his being was between him and the two who had 
so long filled the place of parents for him. He was, 
after all, but an alien in their house; his real kindred, 
if such as he could claim kindred, was among people 
who would resent his existence as a disgrace. For the 
first time in his life the full realization of his position 
dawned upon him, and Martha's words, that would 
have passed unnoticed a few hours before, now made a 
deep impression on his mind. 

Martha did not vouchsafe any reply to his surprised 
exclamation, but deliberately turned her back and was 
walking away to her state-room, when Bulow inter- 
cepted her, and, seizing her by the arm, forced her to 
stand and face him. 

" See here, Martha,'* he said. In a determined voice, 
"you have always treated me with rudeness and dislike, 
and now I insist upon knowing the cause. Speak now, 
and tell me what all this means. How have I injured 
you ? Whom have I ruined and supplanted, and how? 
Speak 1" 

She stared him angrily in the face and maintained 
an obstinate silence. 

" Speak, I say," he repeated in an authoritative tone, 
" and say what have I done ?" 

She made another effort to wrench herself free from 
his grasp, but not succeeding, her eyes flashed fire, and 
she answered him in a voice trembling with passion. 

" You have the impudence to ask me that I You, 
after seeing Charley drunk at the pier this morning ; 
you, who have seen him disappointed of all his hopes 
and driven to desperation and ruin by your means; 
you, who have contrived to supplant him and appro- 
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priate all Uncle John's favors to yourself, while Char- 
ley is slighted and left out in the cold, his whole life 
blighted and ruined because of you, and yet you pre- 
tend not to know why I hate you, you pretender, you 

interloper, you ^" 

She stopped short in her torrent of invective because 
language refused to keep pace with her feelings, and 
tears of rage came to her relief. Bulow slowly loosened 
his grasp and fixed upon her a look of scorn and hatred, 
under which Martha, fierce as she was, quailed ; then, 
raising his right hand towards heaven and speaking very 
slowly, that she might not lose a word, he said, — 

** I will stand no longer between your family and 
their mercenary desires, Martha Bulow. What Uncle 
John has already done for me it is now too late to 
undo, but, so help me God, I will never spend another 
dollar of his money as long as I live.'' 

He disappeared for a moment in his state-room, 
while Martha, filled with shame and dismay, and be- 
ginning already to repent of her violence, stood gazing 
vacantly at the spot where he had stood, as if a spell 
had been thrown around her. In a few seconds he 
returned with ten gold eagles and a check for five 
hundred dollars in his hand. 

^^ Here," he said, forcing them all upon Martha, " is 
the money Uncle John gave me for my travelling 
expenses, and all that I have at present ; take it, and 
spend it as you like on you and yours." 

The young girl's face crimsoned with shame and 
anger. 

" I don't want your money. I won't have it," she 
cried, attempting to replace it in his hand. 

" It is yours, not mine," he answered, quietly, re- 
fusing to receive it. 

" You shall take it back I" she returned, imperiously. 
"I tell you I don't want your money and I won't 
have it I" And she flung it in his face. 

Bulow, without changing a muscle of his oounte- 
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nance, quietly gathered tip the scattered coins, and, 
placing them in her hand, forced her fingers by main 
strength to close over them. 

" You sihaU keep it !" he answered, with a determina- 
tion equal to Martha's. 

" I won't Take your money back, or I'll pitch it 
into the sea." And she held out her band menacingly 
over the water. 

"As you like," replied Bulow, coolly. " The money 
is yours to do with it as you please." 

Without another word she raised her arm and flung 
the treasure overboard as far as she could reach. The 
golden coins sank quickly out of sight, but the wind 
caught up the check and fluttered it an instant above 
their heads, then whirled it off to dance and caper over 
the waves, till at last it fluttered down and settled like 
a sea-bird on their bosom. The boy and girl looked 
on in silence till it was out of sight, then turned and 
looked at one another. Martha was secretly aghast at 
what she had done, but betrayed no signs of relenting 
to Bulow. He watched her with a sardonic smile, and 
said, as he turned on his heel to leave her, — 

" You have disposed of your money to quite as good 
purpose, I dare say, as if you had spent it on your 
brother." 

At this taunt Martha's anger, which had been some- 
what cooled by the contemplation of her own rashness, 
flamed up again. 

" If I was a man you wouldn't dare to insult my 
brother to my face!" she cried, throwing herself in 
front of him to arrest his steps. " But that is worthy 
of you," she continued, in a voice of bitter irony ; " to 
insult a girl is worthy of a miserable, low-bom wretch 
that hasn't even a name of his own and can claim no 
father but Adam." 

Martha never forgot the look that came into BuloVs 
face as she uttered those outrageous words. He stood 
for an instant as if stunned by the grossness of the in- 
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salt^ then darted forward with his hand upraised as 
though he would have murdered her on the spot, but 
suddenly remembering that his adversary was a woman, 
he checked himself, and said, m a voice husky with 
anger,— 

^^ Now, Martha Bulow, you may thank heaven for 
your sex, for if a man had said to me the infamous 
words that you have just uttered, I'd pitch him over- 
boardy as sure as we are standing here." 

Martha opened her lips to reply, but Bulow stopped 
her. 

^' Don't speak to me !'' he cried, haughtily, waving 
her from him. "You have said too much already, 
and I don't want ever to hear the sound of your voice 
or to look upon your face again as long as I live." 

With that he turned his back on her and went and 
locked himself in his state-room. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CX)ALfi OP FIRE. 

" Nescit Tox missa reverti." — Horace. 

Martha did not stir for some time after Bulow left 
her. There was a look on his face as-he turned away 
that smote her to the heart, — a, look which, in spite of 
the hatred and anger that flashed from his eyes, betrayed 
such a depth of speechless pain, that Martha seemed to 
lerself like one who has basely struck a fallen foe. 
8ulow could not deny the ignominy with which she re- 
proached him, and it was his defencelessness that made 
ler taunt so ungenerous. Scarcely had the outrageous 
^ords passed her lips when she would have given half 
er days to recall them. Poor Martha spent her life 
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in alternations of wrong-doing and repentance. She 
was not a bad girl at heart, but her ill-regalated tem- 
per was constantly betraying her into outbursts of pas- 
sion, during which she would say and do things that 
entailed upon her many bitter regrets. The results of 
a hasty deed are unhappily far more lasting than the 
deed itself, and it is the misfortune of people who act 
from impulse that in a moment of passion they may 
utter words which even the tears of angels cannot blot 
out. Such words had Martha just uttered to Bulow. 
The cruelty, the coarseness and vulgarity of her con- 
duct, came over her all at once, as the passion that 
prompted it subsided, and inspired her with a feeling 
of disgust for herself. 

" Great heaven, what have I done !" she thought, as 
she stood gazing after Bulow's retreating figure. '^ How 
have I degraded myself in his eyes ! He despises me, 
and I deserve it. What I said to him was coarse, un- 
generous, unworthy of a gentleman's daughter, and I 
nate myself for it. Oh, what a horrid, nasty little 
wretch I am ! I wish I could die !" And she hurried 
away to her state-room and threw herself disconsolately 
on her berth. 

"And he thinks I cared for the money,'' she cried, 
remembering with shame how he had forced the gold 
upon her ; " as if I would have any such vulgar, mer- 
cenary feelings as that ! But I don't wonder, I acted 
like it." 

Then she contrasted her conduct with the dignified 
silence of her parents, and it seemed to Martha that she 
had disgraced the name that she bore. It was her habit 
to exaggerate, in moments of repentance, whatever faults 
she had committed, and now the coarseness of her con- 
thfft towards Bulow loomed up in her imagination as 
fathelackest of crimes. She did not close her eyes in 

Marthanight, but lay tossing in her berth, bitterly 
face as she*he words it was now too late to recall, 
for an instam of Bulow would rise before her, witli that 
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look of aDguish on his proud, handsome face, that 
seemed to reproach her with its suffering even while it 
withered her under its scorn. Her feelings towards 
Bulow underwent a sudden revulsion, and instead of 
the hatred and envy that had filled her breast, she now 
felt only humility and repentance when she thought of 
him. 

" He will never forgive me," she said, sobbing bit- 
terly. " No, and I don't deserve that he should, and I 
can never ask his pardon, never." 

It was one of Martha's good traits that she was al- 
ways ready, when her passion cooled, to make what- 
ever amends she could for the errors into which it had 
betrayed her. She was as frank in acknowledging a 
feiult as she was hasty in committing it, but now she 
shrank from approaching Bulow again. She felt that 
she had offended him past forgiveness ; she knew his 
stem, unrelenting temper, and she dreaded a repulse. 

Thus the night wore away in tears and self-accusa- 
tions, — a longer night it seemed to Martha than if it 
had been December instead of June. At last the early 
summer dawn began to tint the sky, and Martha, too 
restless to endure the confinement of her state-room 
longer, crept out on deck. The stars were just begin- 
ning to fade in the east, and the pale beams of the 
waning moon, as they struggled with the glow of the 
coming dawn, shed a strange weird light around her. 
She had not undressed that night, and her hair and 
clothing were all in disorder, but Martha never thought 
of that. With her head bare and her garments flutter- 
ing in the wind, she stood looking down at the white 
foam in the steamer's wake, and wondering why in all 
bis vast expanse, around, below, above, there was no 
scape from herself. After a while, on raising her eyes, 
lie was startled at beholding Bulow himself but a few 
aces from her. He was sitting with his arms on the 
iling and his head bent upon them, in an attitude of 
ich dejection that Martha's heart smote her at the 
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sight. She could not see his face, but he had probably 
been sitting there, wretched and alone, all night, for his 
clothing had evidently not been removed, and his hair 
was as disordered as Martha's own. 

She advanced a step or two on tiptoe. ^^I must 
speak to him," she said to herself, but her coui-age 
failed and she retreated. Those words Bulow had 
spoken the evening before came into her mind. " I 
don't want ever to hear the sound of your voice or to 
look into your face again." 

" No, no, I cannot, after that," she said, and stood 
looking wistfully at the unconscious figure before her. 
Several times she advanced and retreated, trying to 
make up her mind what to do, and at last her better 
nature prevailed. 

" Yes, I will, if it kills me," she declared, in a de- 
termined voice; and with contrition written on every 
feature, she crept up to Bulow's side and laid her hand 
softly on his shoulder. 

^' Bulow!" 

The boy sprang to his feet at the sound of her voice. 
He fixed his eyes on her for a moment with a cold, 
disdainful look, then turning on his heel, walked 
quickly away from her without a word. 

Martha's head dropped upon her breast, and a flush 
of deep humility overspread her countenance. " I have 
deserved it," she said to herself, in a tone of proud 
submission, and hurried away to her state-room, which 
she rarely left again during the voyage. 

Bulow, on his part, was equally careful to avoid 
Martha, and whenever circumstances forced him into 
her presence, he took pains never to go near her, nor 
even to look her way. If the rest of the party per- 
ceived that there was anything amiss between them, 
they did not concern themselves about it. Martha's 
temper was too well known for her quarrels to attract 
much attention from anybody. 

Bulow, in the mean time, had made such good use of 
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the leisure afforded by a sea-voyage, that when the 
party landed in New York he had his course for the 
future pretty well mapped out. His position was a 
difficult one, and the perturbation of mind into which 
recent occurrences had thrown him did not tend to 
assist him in grappling with it But Bulow was not a 
person to sit brooding over misfortunes when there was 
a question of overcoming them. His energetic, self-re- 
liant character, aided by the natural buoyancy of youth, 
and directed by a maturity of intellect far beyond his 
years, enabled him to stifle for the moment the painful 
emotions that had been stirred within his breast, and 
to address himself strenuously to the difficult problem 
of his future. Had he been older, or his experiences 
of life more varied, he ^ould probably have shrunk 
from the course which his self-confidence, unshaken by 
disappointment, now prompted him to pursue. 

Without a cent of money in the world, and fully 
determined never to receive another dollar from Mr. 
John, — that was as firmly settled as if Mr. John him- 
self had decreed it, — ^reduoed by his own act from 
princely affluence to sudden poverty, he yet seriously 
proposed to carry out, with no alteration or abatement, 
the expensive course of education that had been marked 
out for him, even to the tour of Europe and three 
years at a German university ! It sounds like some 
wild dream of overweening youth, but Bulow was not 
given to dreaming, and his confidence, justified as it 
was by the result, may have been, after all, the legiti- 
mate aspiration of genius. 

His first steps were decided upon before the steamer 
rounded Sandy Hook. He would sell his watch, a 
splendid double-cased gold repeater that had cost three 
hundred dollars, his gun, which, boy-like, he had 
brought with him, a handsome silver-mounted flute, 
a set of diamond studs, and various other trinkets, 
from which he might reasonably expect to raise some 
six or eight hundr^ dollars. Under .pretence of going 

14 
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direct to Cambridge, to prepare for his collegiate course, 
he could easily excuse himself from the expensive tour 
he was to have made with his friends. He had always 
been a hard student, and his interest in science, even as 
a boy, was so well known that his change of plan would 
create neither surprise nor comment. 

His friend Hallenquest was the only person to whom 
he cared to confide his real motives, and apart from the 
intimacy existing between them, this would have been 
necessary in order to explain to his friend the altered 
mode of life that Bulow would be obliged hereafter 
to adopt, and his inability to share any longer the ex- 
pensive pleasures that the two had formerly enjoyed 
together. 

Accordingly, on the first night of their landing, when 
Fred propel that they should go to see Burton's Fal- 
staff, Bulow, with characteristic promptness, took ad- 
vantage of the opening to inform Fred of his altered 
plans and prospects. 

*^ No, Hal, I can't," he said, in answer to " Prince 
Hal's" proposition. " I have got to turn over a new 
leaf now; my prospects have undergone a sudden 
alteration since we left home." 

"Alteration! what do you mean?" asked Fred, 
bewildered. 

" I mean," replied Bulow, gravely, " that I haven't 
got a cent of money in the world, and ^" 

"What!" cried Fred, without waiting for him to 
finish, "had your pocket picked already? Well, 
that is a good joke ! But never mind, Mai," he con- 
tinued, laughing heartily, " I can let you have all the 
money you want till you can write home and get a 
fresh supply." 

" No, no," said Bulow, quickly, " it was not a pick- 
pocket, but the money is gone all the same, and I shall 
never get another dollar from Uncle John as long as 1 
live." 

" Priflce Hal" atare4 in amazement. " What I you 
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haven't quarrelled with Uncle John f* he exclaimed, as 
soon as he could command the voice to speak. 

" No ; I have not been so ungrateful as that/' 

''How came he to go back on you, thenf' 

'' He hasn't gone back on me; it's my own doing, or 
rather '' 

BuIdw hesitated. He could not explain his situation 
without exposing Martha's outrageous conduct, and, 
bitterly as he detested her, he had too much of the 
chivalrous regard for women in which Southern boys 
of those days were reared to be willing, even under 
strong provocation, to speak as harshly of one of the 
sex as he felt that Martha deserved. Fred waited im- 
patiently for him to proceed, but, as he did not do so, 
took the liberty of prompting him. 

"Well, what?" he asked, unable to conceive of a 
fellow, especially Bulow or himself, being short of 
cash. '' Come and let us hear what absurd crank you 
have got into your head now ?" 

"You won't call it a crank when you have heard 
all," replied Bulow; "and, indeed, I don't see how a 
fellow with any self-respect could do otherwise." 

He then related briefly what had occurred between 
him and Martha on the deck of the " Pocahontas," the 
determination he had made, and the plans he had formed 
for keeping it. 

Fred listened attentively. " Whe — w," he said, when 
Bulow had finished, " that girl has got more devils in 
her than Mary Magdalen." 

" She's a devil herself," muttered Bulow between his 
teeth. 

"And just to think," added Fred, laughing, "of her 

jching that money into the sea so coolly. A fellow 

ji't help admiring her audacity after all ; she's a per- 

ct little dare-devil." 

" No wonder," said Bulow, in a tone of anything but 

miration ; " the devil himself would run from such a 

tfire." 
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"You won't thank me for the compliment^ Mai/' 
said Fred, regardless of Bidow's last remark, " but do 
you know I think you and Martha are very much alike 
in some respects ? 

" I'd go out and hang myself if I thought so," mut- 
tered Bulow. 

" Oh, but you are, though," persisted Fred, with a 
laugh. '^ The course you are taking now, for instance, 
with regard to this foolish quarrel, is precisely what 
Martha would do if she was in your place, except 
that she would make a great spluttering and noise 
about it instead of forming her plans quietly and car- 
rying them out as you are doing." 

Bulow made no reply, for in his heart he could not 
help admitting the truth of Fred's comparison ; still, 
unwelcome as the reminder was, he did not feel that 
his self-respect would be diminished in following the 
course he had chosen. 

" Now, if it was me," continued " Prince Hal," who 
had followed the royal road to learning and treated his 
grammar with royal disdain, " I would let Martha go to 
the dickens and not put myself out about her. Your 
uncle John ought to be of more consequence to yoa 
than she is, and you know it will all but break his 
heart if you cut loose from him." 

" I am not going to cut loose from him, — ^not from 
his affection," answered Bulow. " I am only not going 
to spend any more of his money." 

" Well, but that will cut the old fellow up awfully." 

"He needn't know it." 

" How can he help knowing when you won't take 
the money he sends you ?" 

*' I can dispose of it without spending it on my- 
sen. 

" You can't send it to Martha; she would get it back ' 
to you if she had to travel round the world barefoot to 
carry it." 

" No ; though that is what I should best like to do 
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with it/' said Bulow, keenly alive to the pleasure of 
heaping " coals of fire'' on Martha's head. 

"Well, there is no need to bother yourself about 
how to get rid of it/' said Fred, with a laugh. " Money 
is always easy enough to get rid of unless it's counter- 
feit." 

" Yes/' said Bulow, faintly echoing the laugh ; " the 
serious question with me is how to get more in place 
of it." 

" Oh, never mind about that," said Fred, promptly. 
"I'll make the governor double my allowance, and 
you shall have half of it." 

Bulow could not help smiling at this characteristic 
piece of generosity on Fred's part. He thanked his 
friend for the offer, but declined to accept it. 

*' Hal," he said, throwing his arm over Fred's shoul- 
der, "you are a good fellow, and I appreciate your 
generosity, though I cannot accept it. You know what 
sort of a fellow I am, how proud and independent by 
nature, more so, perhaps, than I ought to be, but 1 
can't change my nature, and so I must fight out my 
battles in my own way as best I can. I had never re- 
garded my connection with Uncle John as a dependence 
till Martha opened my eyes. He treated me as his son, 
and I had almost forgotten that I was not — that I am, 
in fact, nobody's son." 

It was the first time in his life that Fred had ever 
heard Bulow allude to his origin, and the subject pained 
him, for Fred, like young Malcolm himself, had almoet. 
forgotten that his friend was not by birth one of the 
aristocratic Bulows. With characteristic grace and 
flelicacy he tried to make light of what did really 
I rike him as a deplorable calamity. 

" Never mind, Mai," he said, good-naturedly, "don't 

et about that, for you are just the best fellow in the 

orld, no matter how you got into it, and I wouldn't 

ve your brains for all the aristocratic blood in Chris- 

ndom." 
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" My brains, such as they are, are all I have to run 
on now/' answered Bulow, with a feeble attempt at a 
laugh. " But I do feel that there is something here,'^ 
he added; tapping himself significantly on the forehead^ 
" and I am determined to explore this mine till I find 
whether it yields anything worth having. I am going 
to carry out, if I can, the programme that Uncle John, 
in his kindness, had intended for me. It will be a 
hard struggle, I know, but I am not lacking in energy 
and perseverance, and I am not going to let pride stand 
in my way. I shall despise no occupation, however 
humble, that will help me to accomplish my purpose. 
And this brings me, Hal, to what I wanted to say to 
you. Our social positions and surroundings, which 
have heretofore been the same, must now te widely 
different. At college, where we are going, you will 
associate with the rich swells, you will have luxurious 
quarters, you will belong to expensive clubs, and in- 
dulge in costly amusements, and what is more," he 
continued, with a smile, " you know you are going to 
be a lazy dog about your books, as you always were. 
I, on the other hand, expect not only to work hard, but 
will have to live in a poor way and associate with poor 
students like myself. I will have to labor and learn 
at the same time, and my life will be too busy to join 
you in your fun. Now, what I want to say, Hal, is 
that I understand our altered relations, and if the in- 
timacy between us should happen to grow less than 
formerly, I shall not have any hard feelings towards 
you. I will know that it is the result of circumstances, 
not of intention.'^ 

Fred turned, and planting himself squarely in front 
of Bulow, said, with a vehemence that was not alto- 
gether feigned, — 

" Now, Mai, IVe a great mind to knock you down 
for saying that ! Do you take me for a puppy ?" 

"No," cried Bulow, seizing his friend's hand and 
pressing it warmly. " I take you for the best fellow 
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in the world, Hal. Still/' he added gravely, ** a fellow 
without money cannot associate on equal terms with 
those that have it There will be hospitalities ex- 
tended which he cannot return, expenses to be met 
which he cannot share. Noblesse oblige is a maxim 
that holds good among boys as well as among men, 
and when a fellow cannot fairly meet the obligations 
imposed, it is more dignified for him to withdraw into 
a sphere better suited to his means. In short, Hal, 
you know my self-respect would never permit me to 
occupy the position of a* sponge and a hanger-on. I 
must associate with equals as an equal, and if my 
means will not permit me to keep the same company 
that you do, we must neither of us think it strange if 
our lives should drift somewhat apart." 

** Yes, I will,'' cried the impulsive Fred, whose 
Quixotic instincts revolted at the idea of turning his 
l^ck on the fallen fortunes of a friend. "Confound 
your pride, Mai!" he continued; "you are a fool to 
let the impertinent chatter of an ill-tempered girl ruin 
your prospects in life." 

" Yes, a fool, no doubt, and an obstinate one," 
answered Bulow, with a quiet smile, " for I shall per- 
sist in my own way." 

And persist he did. As soon as the rest of the 
party set off on their tour, Bulow began his search for 
employment. He obtained a temporary situation in a 
trunk-factory, and had not been there three weeks be- 
fore he suggested the use of wooden ribs instead of iron, 
thus greatly reducing the cost of manufacture, while 
giving greater strength and lightness to the trunks. 
The manufacturer paid him three hundred dollars for 
his invention, and afterwards made half a million on 
the patent. 

With his finances thus recruited, Bulow was able to 
enter college with Fred Hallenquest at tlie opening of 
the fall session, trusting his own energy and industry 
to find means for keeping him there after his present 
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resources were exhausted. Nor was he disappointed. 
He soon earned his matriculation fees by his skill and 
usefulness in conducting experiments. He further eked 
out his finances, for a time, by the more questionable 
expedient of writing Greek and Latin exercises, " orig- 
inal speeches/^ etc, for rich blockheads who were gifted 
with more money than brains. He was troubled with 
no conscientious scruples as to the morality of such a 
proceeding, but took a purely practical view of it. 

" I want money," he argued, "and they want brains. 
If their money can command*my brains and my brains 
can command their money, it is a fair interchange of com- 
modities, and we both get what we want." In a few 
months, however, he was fortunate enough to obtain a 
situation as superintendent of some glass-works near 
the city, which, while amply supplying his material 
wants, left him time to pursue his studies, a vocation 
which he followed with such diligence that his reputa- 
tion soon extended beyond the college walls. 

He managed so well that at the end of two years, 
when " Prince Hal" prepared to sail for Europe, Bu- 
low was ready to accompany him. 

All this while remittances continued to arrive regu- 
larly from Uncle John, who, proud of the honors his 
boy was winning, showered gold upon him with a lib- 
eral hand. Bulow would not wound the old gentle- 
man^s feelings by rejecting his bounty, but as fast as 
fresh supplies reached him he remitted them, taking 
care to give no clue as to the source whence they came, 
straight to that model son and brother, Charles Bulow. 

Charles was puzzled to know from what quarter this 
windfall came, but did not, on that account, scruple to 
make the most of it. Always eager for money on any 
terras, he followed the apostle's advice, and asked no 
questions for conscience' sake. He did not mention his 
good fortune at home either, lest it should aflFord his 
father an excuse to curtail the small allowance that the 
]wor old gentleman contrived to wring from his ruined 
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estate, or rather from the necessities of Charles's mother 
and sisters. Martha, his loving, sympathetic Martha, 
was the only one to whom Charles imparted the secret 
of his good luck. He wrote her a long letter on the sub- 
ject, and sent her a gold finger-ring with an amethyst set 
in it. \Martha threw the ring into the fire, and never 
answered the letter. She knew only too well from what 
source Charles's increase of revenue came, but she had 
reasons of her own for not caring to impart her knowl- 
edge. She felt instinctively that it would be worse 
than useless to confide her mortification to Charles and 
urge him to return the money. He could not under- 
stand her feelings; he would rejoice in what she so 
bitterly deplored ; and with this thought there came 
over her the disheartening suspicion that after all it 
was not Bulow who was to blame for Charles's short- 
comings, but Charles himself. If Bulow could have 
seen the expression of her countenance as she read 
Charles's letter, and reflected that he was the willing 
recipient of the bounty of one whom she had so grossly 
wronged, he would have felt that he was indeed heap- 
ing coals of fire on her head. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MARTHA PREPARES FOR THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

<' But then, what good rearing she gave to her pupils ! 
They dressed like those elegant ladies at Goupil's 
One sees in the prints just imported from France. 
With what marvellous grace did they join in the dance !'* 

Anok. 

It is not the purpose of this history to enter into 
educational details, so we will pass lightly over the two 
years that Phoebe and Martha spent at Madame Bon- 
ilurand's, engaged iu the oocult process of finishing 
their education. 

The art of " finishing" young ladies, as practised by 
Madame Bondurand, was, in its results at least, not 
unlike the manufacture of artificial diamonds. They 
were touched up on the outside with the highest polish 
of which their natures were susceptible, while their in- 
trinsic value was reduced as nearly as possible to zero. 
They could dress, they could dance, they could flirt, 
they could spend money without limit, and were ele- 
gantly ignorant of how to earn it. It was unpardon- 
ably vulgar in those days, more so even than now, for 
a young lady in fashionable society to know anything 
useful, and Madame Bondurand's young ladies were 
finished ofi^ on strictly fashionable principles. They 
were amused three times a week with lectures contain- 
ing weak dilutions of botany, rhetoric, and English 
literature. The ancient languages were eschewed as 
suitable only for boys. Physiology and the laws of 
health were subjects too indelicate to be spoken of. in 
madame's chaste establishment. Natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and the whole catalogue of physical sci- 
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ences^ except a little dabbling in botany and the barest 
rudiments of astronomy, were discarded as useless, 
while as to mathematics, if one of madame's young 
ladies could do a sum in long division, it certainly was 
not madame's fault. 

But though the foundation was neglected, the super- 
structure was finished to the highest point, under ma- 
dame's direction. To do her justice, she was as good 
as her word, and whatever she professed to teach was 
taught, and taught well. In every art and accomplish- 
ment valued in society her pupils were thoroughly 
trained. There were music-masters, singing-masters, 
dancing-masters, drawing-masters, masters of elocution, 
of French, of Italian, and of Grerman,— of everything, 
in fact, which admits of a master, while madame herself 
was a perfect mistress of deportment. 

There was, however, one slight drawback to madame's 
system, arising from the fact that every young lady is 
not a born artist of some sort, as it seemed to take for 
granted. Of the twenty-five heiresses — ^madame's was 
a limited school — who paid their two thousand dollars 
a year for her instructions, each one was supposed to 
possess a talent for music or painting, or some other of 
the fine arts, or more frequently for them all combined, 
with the graces thrown in for good measure. One 
or two, perhaps, out of the whole lot might passess 
talent enough to be worth cultivating, while to the 
remaining twenty-three or four the persistent effort to 
make musicians and painters out of them was like 
seeking for grapes on thorns, or for figs from thistles. 
If the time spent in making them into execrable 
performers on the piano, or in teaching them to daub 
colors on canvas, had been applied to the humble 
acquisition of the four rules of arithmetic, or the com- 
mon laws of hygiene, it might have added materially 
to their comfort and usefulness in after-life ; but use- 
fulness was a virtue of which Madame Bondurand's 
patrons were not at all ambitious, and they were too 
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well provided with the luxuries of life to care much 
about its comforts. 

Phoebe Bulow was one of the gifted few upon whom 
the hours spent at the piano and the easel were not 
thrown away. She had a sweet voice, a quick ear, 
and for painting her talent was really remarkable. 
She had displayed extraordinary skill with her pencil, 
even as a child, and under the fine advantages which 
she now enjoyed her talent developed rapidly. A por- 
trait of Martha that she painted during her second 
year in New York was placed on exhibition at the 
Academy of Design and attracted much attention, both 
from the beauty of the subject and the merit of the 
work. Her quickness and excellence at everything she 
undertook caused her to be regarded by everybody but 
lierself as a youthful prodigy. She even wrote some 
fairly creditable verses, which were published in a 
weekly paper called the " Amaranth," and sent home 
for the delectation of the good people there. Mrs. 
John was so impressed by this achievement that she 
never failed to enumerate among the excellencies of 
Madame Bondurand's establishment that the young 
ladies were taught to write such beautiful poetry. 

Martha, on the contrary, had need of all the perse- 
verance she could muster to make even a respectable 
progress in the accomplishments that seemed to come 
to Phoebe by nature. But though neither musician nor 
poet nor painter, Martha was not without ability, and 
that of a high order, if it had only been directed into 
the right channel. Could she have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a thorough practical education, such as was 
then thought suitable only for boys, she would have 
outstripped Phoebe herself. Her mind had a natural 
craving for solid food, which it was not permitted to 
gratify. She thought she would like to study Euclid, 
and one day, having found in a garret an odd volume 
of Pope's translation of the Iliad, she was so carried 
away with it that she asked madame if girls ever 
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studied Greek, a snggestion which so startled the ex- 
cellent lady that Martha never dared to hint afterwards 
that she even knew there were such people as the 
Greeks, and kept her volume of Homer hid as care- 
fully as if it had been the naughtiest French novel. 

She had indulged her taste for reading pretty freely 
at home, where both her father and the doctor pos- 
sessed fine libraries, but as her choice of books had 
been wholly without direction, nobody thinking it of 
consequence whether a girl read anything or not, her 
information was of a curiously heterogeneous nature, 
and her ideas in a correspondingly chaotic state. If 
she asked for an explanation of anything in her read- 
ing that puzzled her, she was generally put off with a 
laugh, and told that it was not worth while for girls to 
bother their heads about such things, so she soon ceased 
to ask questions altogether, and b^n to suspect, as 
she grew older, that her hankering after knowledge 
was something that ought to be checked as unbecoming 
in one of her sex. Why it should be so she could not 
tell, except that nbbody seemed to expect her to know 
anything except what other girls knew, and people 
always seemed surprised, and inclined to smile, if she 
mentioned any of her favorite books. She was not 
opposed or interfered with in any way, — Martha's pug- 
nacity would have resented that, — but sometimes a 
quiet assumption on the part of others of what we are 
or are not expected to do, enforced by the public 
opinion of the society we live in, is more effective than 
the most violent opposition. 

Then, too, as Martha approached womanhood, the 
prospective husband whom the Bulow girls were taught 
to r^ard as the necessary consummation of their des- 
tiny, began to loom before her in the future as an ob- 
noxious being whose tastes and prdudices must be 
propitiated. She felt the necessity of making herself 
acceptable to him, and this would best be accomplished, 
she said to herself, with a spiteful curl of her lip, by 
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growing up as commonplace as possible. If she was 
different from other girls, nobody would want to marry 
her^ and a husband she must have^ of course^ and she 
was too poor to be very particular about what kind of 
a one provided only he had plenty of money. " He 
will be some stupid old widower, I know/' she would 
say to herself, " like Jane and Emily have married, 
and I know I will hate him, but I suppose I shall 
have to marry him all the same, if he is rich enough.*' 

This imaginary being soon became the btte noir of 
Martha's existence. It was not that she had any in- 
herent objections to matrimony for its own sake. No 
doubt she would have looked forward to it with the 
same bright anticipations as other girls of her age ; she 
would have built her little air-castles and twined her 
wreaths of orange and myrtle around the unknown 
hero who is the ideal husband of every girl of fifteen. 
She would have had her day-dreams, her hopes, her 
romances, had she felt free like other girls to indulge 
her own fancy. All girls look forward to marriage as 
the natural consummation of their lives, the happy 
fulfilment of destiny that the future is sure to bring. 
But to Martha it was not a destiny, but a doom, and 
the difference of those little words, vnll and miw/, 
made all the difference between a hero and an ogre. 
Martha could not brook coercion in any form, and since 
the husband that was to be always presented himself to 
her mind as a necessary evil forced upon her by cir- 
cumstances, she was in a state of mental rebellion 
against him. It is not always pleasant to feel com- 
pelled to do even what we might like well enough if 
left to do of our own accord, and to Martha's haughty, 
uncompliant temper, the idea that she was obliged to 
marry for money made her chafe incessantly under the 
yoke, from which, strange to say, she never thought of 
trying to free herself. 

The Bulow girls were all brought up to look for- 
ward to a marriage of convenience as their natural 
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destiny. They were not scolded, nor bullied, nor even 
directly influenced in favor of any particular suitor, 
bnt were made to feel, by the atmosphere of opinion 
around them, that the only way to atone for their su- 
perfluous existence was by disposing of themselves in 
an advantageous marriage. There was something al- 
most pathetic — in a better cause it would have oeen 
heroic — in the quiet submission with which these 
handsome, high-spirited girls yielded themselves up, 
as soon as they were grown, to the necessity of mar- 
rying for the convenience of their family rather than 
of themselves. Their conduct was a curious mixture 
of calculating worldliness and heroic self-sacriflce. 
They never consulted their own inclinations; they 
seemed, indeed, to have none except to make the most 
eligible matches in their power, and thus get them- 
selves out of the way of the rest of the family, from 
which a daughter could always be spared with advan- 
tage. If they had been princesses bK)rn, instead of the 
genteel beggars that they were, they could not have 
been more constrained by their royalty than they were 
by their poverty. They were not vulgar schemers, — 
they had* no need to be, for the Bulow girls were all 
remarkably handsome, and thus, despite their poverty, 
could exercise some latitude of choice. Three were 
already married when Martha went to New York, and 
two had died, but as two others, younger than Martha, 
had been born in their place, the tale of the seven was 
still complete. Jane and Emily, two of the married 
sisters, had acquitted themselves admirably, one having 
married a congressman and the other a judge, middle- 
a^ed widowers both, with a gang of children by the 
)rmer wives, but as there was plenty of money in 
ther case, a trifle of six or eight step-children was 
lot a thing to daunt one of the intrepid Bulows. 
Poor Mrs. James, under all the humiliations of pov- 
1;y, had never abated her excessive family pride, and 
ideavored to train her daughters with a proper sense 
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of their duiy as members of a family that could boast 
an English bishop, a governor of a State, and a chief 
justice among its ancestry, to say nothing of the myth- 
ical grandeur of all the mythical Von Bulows. Martha, 
who had been less under her mother's influence than 
the other girls, and whose experience had already 
taught her the small importance of blood compared 
with money, was inclined to take a vulgarly practical 
view of things, and had more than once startled her 
mother by irreverent remarks as to the unprofitableness 
of judges and bishops who left no money to their de- 
scendants; still, she never thought of disputing the 
general proposition that the only chance in life for a 
girl in her situation was to make an advantageous mar- 
riage. 

It may seem strange that with her proud, indepen- 
dent spirit Martha never thought of making a stand 
against the degrading expedient that the customs of 
" high life" impose upon women. She would not have 
been ashamed to work for her living if she had known 
how, and she possessed the energy to learn, had the 
possibility of such a thing occurred to her, but it had 
not yet dawned upon the Southern mind that a respect- 
able woman might be capable of maintaining an inde- 
pendent existence by her own exertions. It was not 
that labor was despised or looked down upon, but was 
simply never thought of as a possible resource for 
women. Among people of highly-aristocratic preju- 
dices there is always a strong spirit of conventionalism, 
and those old Southerners would as soon have thought 
of questioning the traditions of their order as a consci- 
entious Israelite of doubting Moses and the prophets. 
It is not that they wanted the courage to do certain 
things, but they had merely never conceived the idea 
of such things being done by them. In the class in 
which Martha had been reared this reverence for the 
traditions of their order was peculiarly strong. In 
spite of the many grand and noble qu^ities whidi will 
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make the memory of that old Southern aristocracy ever 
dear to the hearts of their descendants, it was pervaded 
by a narrow conservatism averse to new ideas and slow 
to join in the march of progress. Even that deification 
of women which the chivalric sentiments of those days 
engendered was in some resjiects a disadvantage to the 
sex. Divinity carries its obligations as well as nobility, 
and to find yourself hedged about with all the attributes 
of deity at a time when your wants may be most dis- 
tressingly human is as embarrassing as infallibility to 
the pope when he finds that he has made a mistake. 

Born in an humble sphere of life, Martha would have 
thought of some better disposition to make of herself 
than a mercenary marriage, and nothing shows more 
strikingly the despotic influence of social conventional- 
ism than the fact that Martha, with all her pride and 
energy, never once thought of breaking through its 
shackles. She, who might have earned an honest in- 
dependence with her own hands, grew up ignorant of 
her own capabilities like a man reared in the dark, who 
does not know that he can see. Her natural powers 
were thrown away in the acquisition of showy accom- 
plishments for which she had no talent and in which 
she could never excel. Sometimes she would seem to 
awaken to a sense of the fruitlessness of her labors, and 
tears of discontent would come into her eyes as she folded 
up her music or flung aside her pencil in disgust; then 
she would return in a perfunctory way to her work, 
with the half-bitter, half-mocking reflection, " Pshaw ! 
he won't know any better,'' the contemptuous he being 
applied to that unconscious oflender^ the husband in 
posse. 

She succeeded better with the languages than with 
her other accomplishments, speaking both French and 
Italian with fluency. In dancing, too, she excelled the 
whole school, though that can hardly be ranked as an 
accomplishment which seemed to come to her by nature. 
Her tall, elegant figure, losing its angularity as she de- 

15 
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veloped into womanhood, glided through the dance 
with a h'ghtness and grace that made her every move- 
ment replete with the poetry of motion. She was 
noted as the mostgraceful person in Monsieur B.ondeau's 
class, and monsieur was regarded by the havt ton of that 
day as a sort of wholesale manufacturer of grace and 
elegance. 

In appearance, too, Martha fully maintained by her 
extraordinary beauty the reputation of her family for 
producing handsome women. As a girl, one would 
have been puzzled to say whether she would grow up 
to be the handsomest or the homeliest of the lot. She 
had always been of a striking appearance, her remark- 
able eyes, of a deep dark brown, so dark tha,t in some 
lights you would almost take them for black, giving 
her countenance an expression of intelligence and energy 
very striking, but not altogether pleasing in so youthful 
a face. As her features matured, however, all seemed 
to combine in perfect harmony, and developed into a 
majestic beauty before which Phoebe's gentle prettiness 
paled as summer moonlight before the rising dawn, and 
when Martha looked into her glass on the day when 
she was to depart from Madame Bondurand's school a 
" finished" young lady, she had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that she was equipped with woman's most power- 
ful weapon for success in the battle of life. 

Martha was perfectly conscious of her own attrac- 
tions, but the consciousness was unattended by a single 
emotion of vanity. She looked at her image in the 
mirror as one would look at a beautiful painting or 
statue, and coldly calculated its value. She even felt a 
kind of disdain for her own charms when she thought 
of the purpose to which they were to be applied, but 
she never once shrank from that purpose, or dreamed 
that there was for her any other solution of the prob- 
lem of life than to marry a rich husband. Martha 
had no illusions, indulged in no day-dreams, and if she 
ever thought of love, it was as of a thing against which 
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she mast close her heart It is horrible to think of a 
girl of seventeen, just crossing the threshold of woman- 
hood, and bringing with her such a bald, barefaced 
knowledge of what life is, but it was like Martha to do 
so. From her very childhood she had a habit of look- 
ing things straight in the face in a way that was some- 
times startling. If she made up her mind to do any- 
thing wrong, she never called it by soft names, or sought 
out excuses and palliations for her conduct, but went 
right ahead with her eyes wide open, and did what she 
had made up her mind to do. It was this absence of the 
power of self-delusion that often made Martha's regret 
for the faults into which her temper betrayed her 
so poignant ; she could never excuse or justify herself 
as most of us so easily do, but saw her own faults 
in as glaring a light as most people see those of their 
neighbors. 

Martha's character, in one particular, had undergone 
a more remarkable modification than her appearance ; 
that is, in the wonderful power of self-control she had 
acquired in the two years since. her terrible explosion 
against Bulow. The memory of her outrageous con- 
duct on that occasion seemed to act as a perpetual check- 
rein on her temper. She had never foi^otten the bit- 
terness of her awakening from that transport of passion, 
like a drunken man suddenly sobered by the commission 
of some dreadful crime, and her sense of humiliation 
was kept ever fresh by the knowledge that her brother, 
in whose behalf she had so unjustly assailed Bulow, 
was the willing recipient of her enemy's scornful 
bounty. Bulow could not have inflicted a more sig- 
nal revenge if he had been armed with all the powers 
of the Inquisition, and what made it the worse for 
Martha was that she could not help admiring the young 
man's determination, even while smarting under it. If 
she could have despised as well as hated him, she would 
have regretted her conduct less, but the very fact that 
he compelled her admiration in spite of die enmity 
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she bore him made her humiliation the more bitter 
at having exposed herself to his contempt. His suc- 
cesses at college, which she heard of through Fred's 
letters to Phoebe, increased her mortification in propor- 
tion as they raised Bulow in her estimation. Not that 
she grudged him his well-earned laurels, — Martha had 
no petty malice of that kind in her, — but the more 
worthy he proved himself, the more unworthy seemed 
her conduct towards him. That his resentment against 
her had never softened, she had only the negative evi- 
dence of his silence, — ^an evidence in matters of this 
kind as pointed as it is dignified. Though he often 
wrote to Phoebe, he never made the slightest allusion to 
Martha, or showed by a word or a sign that he remem- 
bered her existence. Even Fred, of whom she had 
always been fond, made no mention of her in his fre- 
quent letters to his sweetheart, or merely alluded to her 
in some cold and formal message. Martha felt these 
slights bitterly, and treasured them up in her heart 
against Bulow. " I'll humble him yet, — ^yes, he shall 
feel my power after all,'' she murmured to herself, as 
she cast a triumphant glance at the mirror where her 
own superb beauty was reflected. That beauty was to 
be used as a weapon for humbling Bulow ; he should 
feel the weight of her scorn some day as she had felt 
the weight of his. This idea took passession of her 
mind with the intensity of an inspiration, and held her 
fixed to one purpose with a tenacity that surprised her- 
self. She determined to show him, if they ever met 
again, that she could control herself as well as he, and 
taught by past experience she set about subduing her 
temper with a firmness that in two short years changed 
her from the most impulsive and passionate of girls into 
apparently the coldest and most impassive of women. 
The old spirit would show itself sometimes in the 
sudden flushing of the cheek and fiery flashing of the 
splendid brown eyes, but that was all. It was a spirit 
chained and imprisoned, though rebellious still. 
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With these changes upon her, whether for better or 
for worse, Martha stood now upon the verge of woman- 
hood, ready to launch forth upon the sea of life. 



CHAPTEK XXI. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 



" There's a divinity 
That shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will.'' 

Shakxspkabs. 

The finishing process being at length happily com- 
pleted, and Madame Bondurand's school about to close 
for the summer holidays, the time had now arrived for 
our two Southern girls to leave the fostering shelter 
of madame^s roof and launch forth upon the career 
in life for which her training had fitted them. The 
season of the year not being altogether propitious for 
returning to their home in the far South, they were to 
make a tour of the principal Northern resorts, and 
wind up the season on their way Southward with a 
month at the Virginia Springs, then, as now, the favor- 
ite campaigning ground of Southern society. Young 
Mrs. Harry Bulow, Phoebe's sister-in-law, an heiress 
from Baltimore whom Harry had captured in one 
of his own summer junketings at the Springs, was to 
be their chaperon, and the delectable Charley, whom 
Bulow's indignant bounty enabled now to lead a life of 
pleasure, was to accompany the party and assist Harry 
in taking care of the ladies. 

Phoebe was so entirely devoted to her " Prince Hal" 
that she could not interest herself very deeply in any 
project that did not embrace him, and looked forward 
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to the dissipations of her first season in society with 
none of the eagerness which usually attends a young 
girl on making her d&)Ut. She had been affianced to 
Fred, as it were, from her cradle, and had grown up 
from childhood knowing nothing else but to love him. 
There was something almost childlike in the artlessness 
of her devotion. She made no secret of her feelings. 
In the purity and innocence of her heart she never 
thought of her love as a thing to be concealed. Just 
as she used to wander hand in hand with her little 
lover among the flowery lanes of Wymberley, and raise 
her childish lips lovingly, trustingly, for his good-night 
kiss when their nurses came to part them, just so simply 
and confidingly she clasped her arms about his neck 
and kissed him good- by when, a full-grown man, he 
came to bid her farewell before sailing across the 
ocean. 

Fred received Phoebe's adoration with the quiet com- 
placency with which we accept any good thing that we 
regard as our just due. He was a good-hearted, easy- 
going fellow, incapable of real self-sacrifice, though his 
instincts were all generous and honorable. If Phoebe 
had grown up plain or stupid, he would have drifted 
away from her as a matter of course ; but as she was 
the prettiest girl of his acquaintance, and the cleverest 
and most accomplished to boot, constancy cost no effort, 
and Fred imagined that he returned Phoebe's love in 
full measure. He was proud of his pretty sweetheart. 
He had seen her courted and petted and admired from 
her very cradle, surrounded by every luxury that love 
and money could lavish upon her, humored and de- 
ferred to in her own home like a young princess ; he 
had heard her praises sounded on every tongue, and, 
best of all, he had seen her unspoiled alike by flattery 
and indulgence. Fred was of a nature to be greatly 
influenced by externals, and the importance with which 
Phoebe was invested by her surroundings enhanced her 
value in his eyes, and it seemed to him only natural and 

\ 
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fair that sach a prize should have fallen to his lot. In 
addition to all this^ Phoebe's sprightliness and vivacity 
eharmed him : her society never bored him, and even 
when absent, she wrote him such bright and pleasant 
letters that Fred's constancy was kept alive through 
the long separation of his college days. His faithful- 
ness, however, was not put to any severe test, as he saw 
comparatively little of ladies' society, and nothing in 
such as he did see to tempt him from all^iance to his 
first love. 

Before sailing for Europe, which happened about the 
time that Madame Bondurand's young ladies were dis- 
persing for the summer, Fred Hallenquest and Bulow 
Malcolm paid a flying visit to New York ; but whether 
from accident or design Martha could never exactly 
make out, their visit was timed at a period when she 
was absent from the city, having gone up the Hudson 
to spend a few days with a friend at Tarrytown, Con- 
sequently she did not meet them, and though she was 
eager to dazzle Bulow with her charms, she was also 
relieved at being spared an interview which could not 
have been otherwise than embarrassing to both, 

Martha looked forward to her summer campaign 
with feelings very different fi-om her cousin's quiet 
unconcern. Phoebe's entire devotion to Fred caused 
her to regard all other men with indifference. To 
Martha, on the other hand, however disparaging 
might be her opinion of mankind in general, the 
necessity for securing one of the genus as her own 
purveyor-general through life was so pressing, that 
she could not regard the golden opportunities about 
to be opened to her with indifference. To her, social 
success was not a mere gratification of vanity, but a 
serious matter of business, and she prepared for the 
fight with characteristic energy. She studied the 
fashion papers diligently, and had the name of every 
marriageable millionnaire, North and South, at her 
fingers°ends. "If I have got to sell myself," she 
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said, ilisdainfiiUy, "I may as well bring a good price : 
I am worth it." And she shook down her mas^nifi- 
cent tresses, every strand of which shone like a thread 
of gold, and gazed at them proudly as they fell in 
rippling waves of light almost to her feet. Then she 
surveyed her image in the glass, and looked compla- 
cently upon her fair and exquisitely moulded hands as 
she held them out for her own inspection. " Beauty, 
youth, aristocratic blood," she said to herself, musingly, 
as she coolly counted over her own attractions; "yes, 
I ought to bring at least a million with such b^uty as 
mine. At any rate, V\\ set my figures high, and if I 
find they are above the market I can fall." 

There was something horrible in the cold venality 
with which this young girl sat down and calculated the 
money- value of her charms, but it was perfectly char- 
acteristic of Martha, who never compounded or com- 
promised with herself. At seventeen she was as thor- 
oughly disillusion^e as most women are at thirty-seven. 
She studied her own charms and weighed her attrac- 
tions, not with the gratified vanity of a woman fond of 
admiration for its own sake, but with the cold scrutiny 
of a merchant counting over his stock in trade. 

As " uncle doctor" was to foot the bills incurred for 
travelling, Martha had no concern except about her 
dress, and between the generosity of Phoebe, who in- 
sisted on sharing whatever she had with her cousin, 
and Martha's own ingenuity, derived from long prac- 
tice in turning and twisting and making things over, 
she had contrived to get up an outfit which, though by 
no means extravagant, would not have been discredit- 
able to a person of larger means. Martha viewed her- 
self critically in the toilettes upon which so much taste 
and skill had been expended, and the restilt appeared 
to her entirely satisfactory. " I shall be decidedly the 
success of the season," she soliloquized, complacently 
viewing her majestic image in the mirror. "The 
newspapers will herald my arrival everywhere, and 
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Bulow will hear of it ; yes, he shall hear how I am ad- 
mired, and then '^ She conveyed the rest of the 

sentence in an emphatic stamp of her little foot^ as 
more expressive than words of the fate she was medi- 
tating for Bulow. 

But the many schemes based upon that summer's 
operations were doomed to disappointment through an 
accident which no intelligence could foresee and no 
forethought avert ; an accident which entailed life-long 
suffering upon one of the party, and brought the others 
months of sorrow and anxiety instead of the pleasures 
they were anticipating. 

After a few weeks at Newport and Saratoga, the 
party were on their way to spend a while at Cape May 
before going to Virginia. They stopped at Philadelphia 
in passing, to see the sights of the Quaker City, and 
one day, while driving through Fairmount Park, their 
horses took fright and ran away, overturning the car- 
riage and dashing its occupants upon the ground. All 
escaped without serious hurt except Phoebe, whose hip 
was dislocated. The injury proved a dangerous one, 
and, in spite of the best medical aid, developed into an 
obstinate case of coxalgia. 

For months poor Phoebe languished in acute suffer- 
ing, and during all that time Martha was her faithful 
nurse. The doctor and his wife hurried on as soon as 
they heard of the accident, but still, Phoebe would not 
consent for Martha to leave her bedside. No one 
could administer her food or medicine half so daintily 
as Martha; no one could handle the aching limb so 
tenderly, or find positions of ease and rest for it like 
Martha, — not even Phoebe^s mother. Day and night 
Martha watched over her with untiring devotion. She 
loved Phoebe better than anything else in the world, 
and Martha's zeal was as unwearying as her love was 
strong. Neither fatigue, anxiety, nor loss of sleep 
seemed to tell upon her strength. Young and healthy 
though she was, everybody wondered how she could 
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stand all that she took upon herself. If Phoebe ex- 
pressed a wanty no matter what the hour of day or 
nighty Martha was at hand to meet it. When she 
slepty or how she took her rest, no one ever knew, for 
she never seemed to leave her post even for a moment. 
The physicians themselves deferred to her, and were 
obliged to confess that she was the very best nurse they 
had ever seen, though it was against all rule and prece- 
dent to admit that a young girl could be anything bat 
a nuisance in a sick-room. 

And Martha learned some of the best lessons of her 
life in that chamber of sorrow, from that patient, un- 
complaining sufferer, who seemed to feel the agony she 
endured more for the pain the sight of it gave to others 
than for the suffering it caused herself. Oh, Martha, 
Martha! could you know what remorse the memory 
of that sweet, patient face will one day awaken in your 
heart, you would almost wish it might never be raised 
from the pillow where now it lies, but might pass away 
from earth before those soft eyes ever have cause to 
look reproachfully upon you ! But Martha has many 
a hard lesson yet to learn before that perverse spirit of 
hers is subdued, — hard lessons from the cruel masters, 
remorse, despair, and death. 

It was eleven months before Phoebe could be re- 
moved to her home, and when she rose from her bed 
after that weary time it was to find herself a cripple 
for life. Phoebe was the only one of the family who 
bore her misfortune with equanimity. The first time 
she attempted to walk on crutches the doctor could not 
raise his eyes to look at her, Mrs. Bulow shuddered 
and turned away her face, while Martha, with charac- 
teristic vehemence, burst into tears and fled from the 
room. Phoebe, seeing their distress, kept up her own 
spirits and maintained a cheerfulness that was not 
wholly affected. Her readiness to interest herself in 
others kept her from brooding over her own misfor- 
tunes, and her habitual unselfishness enabled her to 
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bear without a murmur any trial that might fall to her 
lot. Her natural grace and loveliness seemed to con- 
vert even her lameness into a new attraction. With 
her crutches half concealed in the folds of her clothing, 
and their tips carefully muffled^ she moved along as if 
floating in the air, and seemed like some fair spirit 
hovering over the earth without deignin? to touch it. 
There was none of the limping or hobbling that we 
usually associate with crutches, but a soft, gliding 
motion, as if she were walking on air. The doctor 
ordered made for her a costly pair of crutches, of 
carved cedar, mounted with ivory and delicately padded 
with quilted satin under the shoulders. They were 
pretty enough to be counted as real works of art, yet, 
like a gilded coffin, the sight of them sent a cruel pang 
through the tender fathers heart. But if Phoebe felt 
any shrinking from these reminders of her helplessness, 
she never betrayed it. On the contrary, she pretended 
to think of nothing but the beauty of the workman- 
ship, and kissed her father a dozen times, and told him 
laughingly that he was making it almost a privilege to 
be lame, by giving her such pretty playthings for 
crutches. 

The one consideration that embittered Phoebe's fate 
to her was the thought of Fred Hallenquest. The first 
thing she did after learning that she was never to walk 
again, was to write to her lover telling him of her mis- 
fortune, and tenderly but firmly dissolving the engage- 
ment between them. 

Fred received the letter in Heidelberg, where he 
was attending lectures, and immediately his chivalrous 
instincts were all on fire. Inspired by Bulow, he wrote 
a magnanimous reply, protesting his undying devo- 
tion, declaring that her misfortunes only rendered her 
the dearer to him ; that he was not such a dastard as 
to desert her at the time when she most needed his love 
and protection ; that, no matter what might befall, he 
would love her as long as he lived, — with much more 
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to the same effect, and Fred honestly believed that he 
meant every word of it. When Phoebe received this 
ebullition of noble sentiment she was even more im- 
pressed with Fred's magnanimity than Fred was him- 
self. She read it with tears of joy, and felt almost 
ready to rejoice in an affliction which had called forth 
such devotion from the man she loved. 

If Phoebe had been petted and fondled before, she 
was doubly so now, when her misfortune added a feel- 
ing of tender compassion to the love with which she 
inspired every one that knew her. At home every- 
thing bowed to her wishes as if she had been the most 
despotic of tyrants instead of the gentlest of sufferers. 
Her father, especially, seemed to dote on her with an 
affection that amounted to idolatry. He studied her 
tastes and wishes with the assiduity of a lover, and 
forestalled every desire before she had time to utter it. 
A splendid new piano was ordered for her as soon as 
she reached home ; the pleasantest room in the house 
was fitted up luxuriously and turned over to her for 
a studio, and an elegant pony-phaeton, always at her 
command, supplied, as far money could do it, the use 
of the limbs of which Phoebe was deprived. The 
doctor seemed to have but one use for his wealth now, 
-^-to lavish it upon his afflicted daughter, and the nine 
brothers vied with their father in showering gifts upon 
Phoebe. Silks, laces, jewels, and ornaments of every 
description were lavished upon her with a profusion 
that woiwld have seemed like mockery but for the love 
that prompted it. 

Phoebe's tastes were as simple as her means for grati- 
fying thein wefe unlimited. She dressed splendidly to 
please heir father and brothers, and went a good deal 
into society for the same reason, but her chief pleasure 
was in tlite quiet seclusion of home, in her family af- 
fections, amd in her art, which she loved with the en- 
thusiasm of^U;ue genius. Even with the little training 
she had received ^ "^ possessed a merit that 
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would never have been taken for the work of an ama- 
teur, and excellent Mrs. John, in tlie fervor of her ad- 
miration, declared that she believed Phoebe could almost 
paint a panorama if she tried. 

PhcBbe was fond of driving, too, and spent much of 
her time riding about in her pretty pony-phaeton in 
company with Martha. The interdict against the 
Dolagers had been tacitly revoked since Phoebe's re- 
turn, and she frequently stopped at their house in her 
drives to hear news of Tom. The feelings of the 
family underwent a further amelioration about this 
time through the removal of the innocent object of 
their resentment. Poor Jenny had died in giving birth 
to her second baby, leaving Tom a disconsolate widower 
with two bouncing boys on his hands. Even the doc- 
tor was so far mollified by this sad event that he gave 
Phoebe a check for five hundred dollars to send to Tom, 
and allowed Mrs. Bulow to write and oflPer to take 
charge of the motherless boys. But Tom sturdily re- 
fused to give up Jenny's babies to the care of those 
who had disowned their mother, though it is reason- 
able to suppose that his affections were as much con- 
cerned in the refusal as his pride, since he declined 
equally to commit them to the hands of Jenny's 
mother. Tom was a tender-hearted fellow, and could 
not bear to be separated from his little ones, so he hired 
a nurse and kept his babies to himself, stipulating, 
however, with Phoebe that in case of " anything hap- 
pening" to him she was to take charge of them. He 
had named his boys John Bulow and Fred Hallen- 
quest respectively, — the last to please Phoebe, and the 
first because Uncle John had shown signs of relenting 
before any of the rest of the family, and had sent 
Jenny a message of congratulation and a present of a 
hundred dollars on Master John's first appearance in 
the world. 

The bond of common interest created by these little 
ones led to a certain distant intercourse between Tr 
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family and Jenny^s, in which Phoebe was the usual 
medium of communication. These visits gave Sam 
occasion to renew the shy hankerings after Phoebe 
which he used to manifest in their school days by of- 
ferings of pop-corn and wild berries or bits of sweet 
gum carefully chewed and rolled up in scraps of greasy 
newspaper. His attentions now took the more am- 
bitious form of goi^eous bouquets from his mother^s 
garden, or young squirrels and mocking-birds, which 
Sam judged "Miss Phoebe" would like for pets, and 
which Phoebe always turned loose as soon as she got 
them. Sam had risen by this time to the dignity of 
cultivating a small farm of his own, but no matter on 
what part of his modest estate he happened to be, or 
how remote from his mother's dwelling, he never failed 
to spy Phoebe's phaeton as it approached, and was sure 
to be on hand to help the young ladies out when it 
stopped at Mrs. Dolager's door. 

The native goodness of heart that made Phoebe so 
kind and affable to all with whom she came in contact, 
rich and poor, high and low alike, proved a snare and 
pitfall to poor &im. With the innocent intention of 
putting him at his ease she talked to him alx)ut his 
farm, thanked him for his young birds, admired the 
huge bouquets of red hollyhocks and full-blown rases 
which he presented her at every visit, till Sam would 
have demolished his mother's garden and exterminated 
the race of mocking-birds, if he could, in his zeal to 
lay fresh offerings at Phoebe's feet. The bouquets 
grew bigger and bigger at every visit, and Sam's heart 
grew bigger with them, and nothing but the shadow of 
Fred Hallenquest's ascendency prevented him from 
tumbling headlong into the pit to whose brink he kept 
sidling nearer and nearer every day. 

Phoebe's attachment to Fred was so well known that 
more ambitious suitors than Sam Dolager were kept at 
bay by it. She had attractions enough to win many 
lovers to her side, in spite of her infirmity, if they had 
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not known it was useless to try to vrin her. Phoebe was 
too deeply in love with one man to take any pleasure in 
listening to the vows of others, and never gave encour- 
agement to a single one of the many who would gladly 
have aspired to fill the absent lover's place. She led a 
gay life, much too gay to suit her own taste, but her 
father and brothers loved to see her admired, so Phoebe 
dressed herself in all the splendid things that were 
provided for her, and went to the "Springs" every 
summer and "to town" every winter. Three of her 
brothers were living in the city, and all of them eager 
to claim " little sister" for the season. Martha was her 
companion wherever she went, for Phoebe would on no 
account consent to be separated from the cousin who 
had grown up with her like a sister. Besides, Phoebe 
was of a retiring disposition, and could not very well 
get along without Martha, whose bolder spirit acted as 
a sort of breakwater between the gentle cousin and the 
great social sea around them. 

Martha, notwithstanding the opportunities thus af- 
forded her, had made no visible progress in what she 
had laid down as the main business of her life, since 
her third season in society found her not only unmar- 
ried, but not even engaged. She was too handsome for 
her poverty to be a serious- obstacle in those days, when 
Southern society was made up of rich men who could 
afford to be regardless of money in the selection of 
their wives, and Martha had received no end of offers, — 
offers that ought to have satisfied even her ambition, but 
she found some excuse for rejecting them all. She could 
not have become blind all at once to the importance of 
looking after her matrimonial prospects, for her pros- 
pects in every other direction were daily becoming 
more desperate. The state of affairs at home she knew 
was deplorable. It was only by the help of his brothers 
that poor Mr. James was able to keep a roof over his 
head. He was bowed down under such a load of debts 
and mortgages and executions that the poor old gent^ 
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man's spirit was utterly broken; his head was as white 
as snow, and his facje wore a haggard, hopeless expres- 
sion that was pitiful to behold. He was growing taci- 
turn too, and would even sit silent while the doctor 
and Mr. John were warring it over their mills. Poor 
Mr. James's mill was now past saying a word for: the 
roof was caving in, the race was dry as a brick-kiln, 
and his precious water-pipes lay rusting in the ground. 
He had been obliged to abandon his hobby at last. 
Even proud Mrs. James found it hard to hold up her 
head under the ever-increasing load of care that pov- 
erty brought in its train, and was observed to speak 
little now of the bishop and the governor and tlie 
chief justice. Poverty will break the proudest spirit 
in time, and poverty, genteel poverty, the hardest of 
all to bear, had long cast its shadow over the James 
Bulow household. Perhaps, too, the knowledge of 
Charles's real character was beginning to dawn upon 
his family at last, and as the staff upon which they had 
been leaning so long proved to be but a broken reed that 
pierced their hands, it is no wonder if their hearts faileci 
them and their strength gave way. 

In addition to these things, though her four elder 
sisters w^re safely married by this time and Martha 
herself provided for by her uncle, the two younger 
ones were fast approaching womanhood and would 
soon have to be brought out ; the eldest of them was 
already seventeen, and could not be kept in the back- 
ground much longer. Martha knew all this, knew it 
but too well, for whenever she was in Wymberley she 
spent much of her time at home planning and contriv- 
ing with her sound practical head to make the slender 
means of the family go as far as possible. She turned 
and made over the girls' old dresses till they were mar- 
vels of ingenuity, and eked out their slender wardrobes 
with half her own. She dressed herself mainly on the 
superfluities that Phoebe cast aside, with the help of a 
present now and then from her uncle or cousins. Phoebe 
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would have forced half she possessed upon Martha if 
the latter had not persistently cheeked her generosity. 
"No, no, I don't want to be a fraud, Phoebe dear," 
she would say, laughing, as her cousin pressed upon 
her some handsome jewel or bit of costly hoe, " I am 
too poor to afford such things, and there is no use try- 
ing to gild myself over as if I were an heiress; society 
must take me as I am or not at all/' 

With so many considerations to quicken her energy 
in the matrimonial campaign, Martha seemed to have 
become strangely negligent of her interests. It is true 
she ran no risk by waiting, for she was growing more 
handsome every day, and her beauty was not of a kind 
to fade early. It may have been that she was re- 
luctant to leave Phoebe, who was so dependent upon 
her ; but whatever her motives were, her conduct to- 
wards her suitors was capricious and heartless to a de- 
gree that shocked even her friends. She would some- 
times encourage a particularly desirable parti to the 
very eve of marriage, and then, without any apparent 
reason, reject him. Yet she was not an intentional 
flirt, and the heartlessness with which the world re- 
proached her was really the rebellion of her heart 
against her head. She felt that she must niarry for 
money, and tried hard to make up her mind to it. 
The men whom she had disappointed she had not 
intended to deceive. Whenever the opportunity of 
making an exceptionally desirable marriage was offered 
her she made up her mind to accept it, and gave her 
promise in good faith, but when it came to the pinch, 
her nature was such, that do what she would, she could 
not bring herself to marry a man she did not love, and 
Martha had never yet been in love. She was at bottom 
better than she thought herself. She tried hard to stifle 
her better nature and to make a barter of her person, but 
could not. Sometimes, after rejecting an offer thai she 
thought she ought to have accepted, she would reproach 
herself as bitterly as if she had committed a crime. 

16 
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" Why am I such a fool ?" she would say to herself, 
angrily. *^ I have got to come to it at last, and I am 
only throwing away my chances, for I shall never be 
in love with anybody, — no, I don't believe I shall ever 
find anybody to love." And Martha bowed her head 
and wept at the thought. 



CHAPTEE XXIL 

AFTER MANY YEABS. 

" For his was not that blind capricious rage 
A word can kindle and a word assuage ; 
But the deep working of a soul unmixed 
"With aught of pity, where its wrath had fixed." 

Three years passed rapidly away^ and the time was 
now at hand when our two collie friends were to re- 
turn from their travels and astonish the good people at 
home with their attainments. 

Bulow had continued at Heidelberg in the course he 
began at Cambridge, and contrived not only to main- 
tain his independence, but even to make a little money 
while pursuing his studies. He made himself ac- 
quainted with the geology of the region first thing, 
and his thorough knowledge of his favorite science, 
together with his skill in engineering, enabled him in 
a short time to obtain the superintendence of some stone- 
quarries in the neighborhood, a position which secured 
him as long as he remained there a comfortable income. 
His keen, analytic turn of mind, his habits of close 
observation and powers of original thought, at once at- 
tracted the notice of the professors in those depart- 
ments to which he was devoting himself, and he was 
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frequently referred to hj them as one whose opinion 
was worth consulting, and on one or two occasions he 
had even been invited to fill for a few days a chair 
temporarily vacant. The distinction was a marked 
one to be attained by so young a man^ and an American 
at that, but it was not unmerited, for young Malcolm, 
besides possessing extraordinary talents, pursued his 
studies with a patience and industry of which genius 
alone is capable. Bulow had too practical a head to 
deceive himself with the school-boy fallacy that genius 
scorns labor. He knew well that there is no such 
thing as genius without labor, or rather that genius 
itself can produce no fruits without patient, persever- 
ing, and often plodding labor. He had recognized 
almost from boyhood the force of Buffon's aphorism, 
which identifies the most brilliant and coveted of hu- 
man faculties with the most despised and plodding of 
Christian virtues. Yes, genius is patience, or, as 
Bulow more fully realize, genius is labor, and so 
conscientiously did he act upon this belief, that when 
he left the university at twenty-four he had already 
started for himself a budding reputation as a scientist. 
He could have found openings for his talents in the 
Old World if he had cared to, but he preferred re- 
turning to America. The golden-ribbed mountains of 
California or the unexplor^ mines of the Cordilleras 
offered a more tempting field to his adventurous dispo- 
sition, and there he determined some day to try his 
fortune. 

But all this was in the distant future. The imme- 
diate destination of Bulow and his friend was home, to 
their own native State, where their coming was eagerly 
looked for by friends and kindred. A visit to Europe 
was, in those days, so rare a distinction that the few who 
had enjoyed it were invested with a sort of factitious 
importance for the rest of their lives, and claims to su- 
perior culture were established upon fhat merit alone. 

Fred and Bulow, having unusual advantages of for- 
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tune and person to start with, were raised to the top- 
most pinnacle of social importance by the prestige of 
foreign travel, and their return was looked for with a 
flutter of expectation in the circle to which they be- 
longed. Mr. and Mrs. Hallenquest had moved back 
to the city in anticipation of their son^s return, and 
their town house was to become once more the scene of 
elegant hospitality for which the Hallenquest mansion 
had been noted in days gone by. Phoebe and Martha 
were already in town for the season at the house of 
Phoebe's brother James, the redoubtable Jim of school- 
boy fame, now a respectable paterfamilias, with an 
office on Bay Street and a home on Bull. Mr. and 
Mrs. John, too, had refurnished with elegance their 
long deserted city home, and had taken up their abode 
in it for the winter. The flattering successes of their 
adopted son had so gratified good Mr. John and his 
wife that they felt they could hardly do enough to 
honor his return. Mr. John had shown his appreci- 
ation of Bulow's rising merit at various times by in- 
creasing the young man^s allowance with a liberality 
of which, it is needless to say, Charles Bulow enjoyed 
the full benefit, and now the affection of the delighted 
foster-parents contemplated nothing less than to give 
him a handsome start in life, with the prospective 
inheritance of all their wealth. 

That season was an unusually gay one in Georgia's 
sedate metropolis. Balls, parties, f^tes of every de- 
scription followed one another in rapid succession, and 
feet whose measured tread was soon to echo to the sound 
of fife and drum were now tripping lightly through 
*^e dance ; hands soon to be steeped in the gore and 

S^^^e of battle now clasped gentle fingers that lin- 
im a--<asponsive to their touch, and eyes destined ere 
His keei^gij ^[th deadly hatred in the strife of brother 
observatioi+ijer now exchanged soft glances with other 
tracted the ^(^idly to meet their gaze. It was the 
ments to whic.f the old era, the last deceptive calm 
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before the sudden rush of the hurricane. As yet, there 
were heard no mutterings of the coming storm, no 
rumblings of the volcano about to burst under the feet 
of the unconscious revellers. " As it was in the days 
of Noe, so was it also in those days. They did eat, 
they drank, they married wives, they were given in 
marriage, until the flood came and destroyed them all." 

It was the middle of December, and the gayeties of 
the season were at their height, when Bulow Malcolm 
and Fred Hallenquest arrived from their long sojourn 
in foreign lands, and added new lustre by their pres- 
ence to the brilliant society that graced the quaint old 
city during that memorable winter. Young Mrs. James 
Bulow had just issued invitations for a Ball, and the 
John Bulows and the Hallenquests were to follow in a 
few days with entertainments that would rival in mag- 
nificence anything ever seen before in that elegant but 
unostentatious society. 

Martha did not meet the new-comers till the night 
of her cousin's ball. Fred had called first thing to see 
Phoebe, but upon that lovers' meeting no third person, 
of course, intruded. The next day he and Bulow came 
together, and sent in their cards for the ladies, but 
Martha happened to be out shopping for her cousin 
Nellie, as James's wife was called, and so failed to see 
them until evening. 

Martha dressed herself that night with unusual care. 
She was determined that Bulow should feel her power, 
and she knew that no woman, however beautiful, can 
afford to disregard the allurements of dress. She made 
a study of the toilet as a fine art. " Rich women," she 
used to declare, " can afford to leave all that to their 
milliners, but I must make up in taste and skill what I 
lack in means." 

The outfit she had prepared for Nellie's ball was a 
marvel of her art. Though home-made, and by her 
own fingers, it had as stylish an air as any professional 
hand could have given. It was made out of two '^ 
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carded dresses of Phoebe's, — a pearl white and a lilac 
silk, which Martha had put together so artistically as 
to make a most beautiful and striking combination. It 
was the fashion in those days to wear very full skirts, 
flounced to the waist, — a style peculiarly becoming to 
Martha's tall, majestic figure. The waist was trimmed 
in white tulle, caught up with knots of tiny houstonia 
of the same pearl and lilac tints that composed the 
material of the costume. Her magnificent yellow hair, 
which needed no artificial crimping to give it the light, 
rippling texture so essential to the beauty of pale tresses, 
was combed straight back from her forehead, according 
to the fashion of the day, and caught at the back in a 
low, loose coil, from which a stray ringlet escaped here 
and there with graceful negligence. 

The ladies of the house were dressed early, and as- 
sembled in the parlor to receive their guests. While 
waiting for the first arrivals they began to inspect one 
another's costumes, to ask opinions and make sugges- 
tions, as women will do. 

** What do you think of my new dress, girls?" asked 
Mrs. Nellie, as she swept through the room in a beau- 
tiful rose-colored silk, with pink camellias in her hair 
and corsage. 

" It is lovely," answered Phoebe, inspecting both the 
dress and the wearer with a critical eye, " but your 
jewelry don't suit it, Nell ; you must have my coral." 

Nothing would do but Josephine, Phoebe's maid, 
must go immediately for her mistress's jewel-case, and 
a lovely set of carved coral therefrom was substituted 
for Mrs. Nellie's pearls. Martha, in the mean time, was 
before one of the tall mirrors rearranging some part of 
her dress, and was so much absorbed in the occupation 
that she did not observe what her cousins were about. 
Among Phoebe's ornaments was a singular and very 
costly set of diamonds and amethysts. The effect of 
this somewhat unusual combination was very striking, 
-^nd the design and workmanship were exquisitely beau- 
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tiful^ bat, though these were the handsomest jewels she 
possessed^ Phoebe seldom wore tliem, from a notion that 
the pale purple of the amethysts was unbecoming to 
her brunette complexion. Mrs. Nellie's eyes were now 
suddenly attracted by these neglected ornaments. 

"How exactly they suit Martha's dress!" she ex- 
claimed, seizing an ear-ring and holding it up to the 
light, where it sparkled like a cluster of stars. 

" Oh, yes, the very thing !" cried Phoebe. " Martha 
must wear them." And placing the necklace and the 
other ear-ring in her sister-in-law's hand, she requested 
her to take them to Martha. "And be quick, Nellie,'' 
she added, hastily, " before some one comes. I thought 
I heard the front gate shut just now, and you know we 
told Bulow and Fred to come early." 

Nellie glided up behind Martha, who was still intent 
upon bringing some refractory loop or bow to order, 
and quietly slipped the rings into her ears and clasped 
the necklace round her throat. Just as she did so, 
Martha looked up for the first time, and suddenly be- 
held her image, flashing with diamonds, in the glass. 
The jewels were extremely becoming, and never had 
Martha appeared so dazzlingly beautiful as at that 
moment. She seemed bewildered by it herself, and 
stood gazing into the mirror with a look of rapt admi- 
ration. 

" How beautiful I am !" she exclaimed, absently. 
** Oh, how beautiful ! Surely, heaven never could 
have meant for me to be always poor, or diamonds 
would not become me so." 

There was not a touch of vanity in the words as she 
uttered them, but tears rose to her eyes as she spoke, 
and the contemplation of her own superb beauty 
seemed to fill her only with sadness, as she remem- 
bered how powerless it had been to bring her any real 
happiness. 

She had scarcely finished speaking when the door 
opened, and Fred Hallenquest and Bulow Malool- 
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were announced. The young men paused involunta- 
rily as she turned from the mirror and faced them in 
the full blaze of her beauty. Neither of her old play- 
fellows was prepared for the change which had meta- 
morphosed the tall, gangling girl they had left behind 
into the superb woman whose beauty now dazzled their 
eyes, and a sudden flush of triumph came over Martha's 
face as she saw the effect that her appearance produced. 
But it was only for an instant that tiiey suffered them- 
selves to be taken by surprise. Good breeding never 
permits itself an emotion, and, with perfect composure, 
they advanced, Bulow to the hostess, Fred towards Mar- 
tha, with the' easy grace that characterized his every 
action. 

" Why, Martha !" he cried, extending his hand with 
all the frankness of boyhood, " I hardly knew you at 
first, you have bloomed into such a splendid young 
lady since I saw you ; and you, I hope,'' he added, 
" have not forgotten your old schoolfellow, Fred." 

His manner had the old friendliness and cordiality 
of their school-days. He met her precisely as if they 
were still boy and girl together, and Martha felt that 
if he remembered the little coldness there had been 
between them on Bulow's account, his greeting now 
was a tacit invitation to bury the hatchet. She had 
always liked Fred, and thought it, perhaps, the best 
way, after all, to cut the Gordian knot of their diffi- 
culties by passing them over as if they had never ex- 
isted. 

" Oh, no, Fred, I could never do that," she answered, 
cordially accepting his proffered hand. " But I've some- 
times thought," she added, with a smile that was half 
playful, half reproachful, "that you had forgotten 
me." 

Fred colored slightly at the recollection of his past 
delinquencies, but always ready with his tongue, he 
answered, promptly, — 

" You must not think that silence always means for- 
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gctfulness, for you know," he added, in a playful tone, 
" when a man grows up engaged from his very cradle, 
as I have done, he never has a chance to think much of 
any lady save one. It is not that I love Caesar less, but 
that I love Rome more." 

He smiled, glanced towards Phoebe, and, afler a few 
polite words to the hostess, hastened away to the si^e 
of the little woman who had never known what it was 
not to love him. Phoebe's face brightened as he drew 
near, and happy in her lover's presence, she never ob- 
served that though his words were all directed to her, 
his eyes kept wandering towards Martha. 

In the mean time, Bulow, having paid his respects to 
the hostess and exchanged salutations with Phoebe, next 
tamed towards Martha. Their eyes met, and they stood 
scanning each other for a moment before either spoke. 
Both were perfectly self-possessed ; both had their coun- 
tenances set in that placid, expressionless mould which 
good breeding so readily adopts as a mask to all real 
feeling ; yet, perfect as were their disguises, each knew, 
the instant their eyes met, that the other was thinking 
of the time when they two last stood face to face to- 

S ether. The rage and bitterness of that time had long 
ied out of BuloVs heart, but the memoir of it never 
would. He had triumphed, he was splendidly avenged, 
and could afford to smile at the recollection of an 
encounter from which he had come off altogether vic- 
torious. To Martha the humiliation remained, and 
would remain as long as she had a memory ; but her 
revenge was in prospect, and as she turned the blaze 
of her beauty full upon Bulow, it was with the secret 
determination that he should one day acknowledge its 
power. 

Bulow was naturally more distant and reserved in 
manner than Fred, and the memory of his last stormy 
interview with Martha, though five years had inter- 
vened, was not of a nature to inspire him with confi- 
dence as to the reception he might meet at her hands. 
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Yet his own oonduct at parting had been sncli that he 
felt the usual order of proceeding ought, in this in- 
stance, to be reversed, and that the duty of making the 
first advance towards mutual recognition lay with the 
gentleman. It was, therefore, not without secret em- 
barrassment, though perfectly concealed under that 
mask of conventionalism which good society imposes^ 
that he approached Martha and said, as he quietly 
offered his hand, — 

" I trust, Miss Bulow, you will not withhold a word 
of welcome from an old acquaintance after so many 
years of absence." 

There was no allusion by word or look to that one 
dark spot in the past which Martha would have been 
so glad to see blotted out, but both felt that it was 
there, like the stain of blood on the floor where a mur- 
dered man has lain. "Miss Bulow,*' — ^that formal 
address, so different from Fred's hearty return to the 
old school-day "Fred" and "Martha," marked the 
terms of their future intercourse, and Martha tacitly 
accepted the conditions. 

" Certainly not, Mr. Malcolm, if a welcome from me 
can add anything to the pleasure of your return," she 
answered, suffering her fingers to remain for a moment 
in his outstretched hand; "and I am glad," she con- 
tinued, looking him straight in the face, to let him 
see that there was no insincerity in hers, " to be able 
to congratulate you upon your success, and to tell 
you how proud you have made all your friends at 
home." 

"Thank you for saying so," replied Bulow, with a 
slight bow; " but I fear/* he added, with a modesty 
which was, perhaps, more becoming than sincere, "that 
the good people at home have exaggerated my achieve- 
ments, and that my merits, like the fame of Dido's 
fall, have ^ acquired force by travelling far.' " 

" A man's evidence against himself is never admitted 
in court," answered Martha, laughing, " so you must 
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be content to bear the burden of vour repatation, Mr. 
Malcolm, and to know that we all expect great things 
of you/' 

The awkwardness of their first meeting oyer and 
their terms of intercourse for the future tacitly agreed 
upon, they were now b^inning to feel at ease and to 
talk tc^ther like any other well-bred people whom 
the common courtesies of society have thrown in each 
other's wajr. 

" That IS unfortunate for me/' said Bulow, with an 
air of mock gravity, in reply to Martha's playful as- 
sertion. '^ I am afraid so much reputation will make 
an ass of me in spite of myself. Did you ever know 
a young man, Miss Bulow," he continued, in a more 
serious tone, ** of whom great expectations were formed 
that ever came up to them V 

Just as he finished the sentence Charles Bulow en- 
tered, el^antly dressed, with a noted married belle, 
of not very spotless reputation, leaning on his arm. 
Charles was now one of the leaders of fashion in his 
set, and a pretty fast set it was. He dressed like a 
prince, flirted with married women, gave champagne 
suppers, made costly presents to his female admirers, 
and all on Balow's money, whenever they were paid 
for at all. Martha and her companion both glanced 
towards the door as he entered, and his presence was 
such a striking commentary on BuloVs remark that 
neither of them could fail to apply it. Bulow noticed 
the sudden flush that overspread Martha's features, he 
saw her wince involuntarily as he turned his eyes again 
towards her, and felt that his " coals of fire" had 
burned ihto her very soul. 

This unexpected application of his words made their 
efi^t embarrassing, and Bulow hastened to divert the 
interrupted flow of conversation into a smoother chan- 
nel. 

The guests were beginning to arrive rapidly by this 
time, and a preliminary trilling and quavering of 
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stringed instruments in the ball-room turned every- 
body s attention in that direction, 

"You dance, of course, Miss Bulow?'^ he said, as 
the folding-doors glided open, and a blast from the 
band announced that the real business of the evening 
was about to begin. 

" Yes — no — sometimes — ^that is, not often," answered 
Martha, with a hesitation that Bulow thought arose 
from a secret unwillingness to dance with him. He 
determined to spare her the trouble of a refusal, and 
merely remarked, in a tone of mild surprise, — 

" What! you are not fond of dancing? I would not 
have thought that." And he glanced with a critical eye 
at her graceful figure, so well adapted to ease and light- 
ness of motion. 

" Yes, I am fond of it, and yet, I can^t say that it 
gives me very much enjoyment, either," she answered, 
glancing unconsciously towards Phoebe. 

Bulow understood the look, and immediately gave 
Martha credit for a better motive than he had first 
supposed, for the hesitating answer she had given him. 

"Does Phoebe seem to feel the deprivation very 
keenly?" he asked, pursuing without hesitation the 
course of thought suggested by Martha's glance. 

"No," she answer^, thoughtfully, "Phoebe never 
seems to feel any disappointment that affects only her- 
self : she is too sweet and uncomplaining for that ; but 
then, I know she does care, because sometimes, when 
on the floor myself, I have caught sight of her face 
with such a sad, longing look in it, that it quite killed 
my pleasure for the time, and made me feel as if I 
would never wish to dance again." 

Bulow's face softened a little as she spoke, and he 
mentally scored down one to the credit side of the long 
account list he had made out against Martha. He did 
not suffer his thoughts to dwell upon her, however, but 
went on talking about Phoebe. 

" Yes, it must be hard for her to sit chained to one 
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spot while others are enjoying themselves/' he said, fix- 
ing his eyes with a look of compassion upon Phoebe. 
''But then/' he continued, turning again to Martha^ 
'' she has so many accomplishments to fall back upon, 
that she can better afibrd to dispense with active 
amusements than most people." 

Martha's face brightened. Though she was poor 
and Phoebe was rich, and both were handsome, there 
had never been one taint of jealousy between the two 
girls. 

"Yes!" she exclaimed, with enthusiasm, "Phoebe 
can do everything that is worth doing. You don't 
know half her attractions yet. She is a charming 
musician, she sings delightfully, she speaks French, 
Italian, and German with fluency, and as for her 
piaintings, you must see them in order to appreciate 
them." 

Bulow listened with an incredulous smile, as if he 
found it difficult to believe that one woman could 
praise another with such evident sincerity. 

"And what can the other Miss Bulow do?" he 
asked, with a smile, as she came to a pause. " You 
have enumerated your cousin's accomplishments so 
fully, now let us have an inventory of your own, for 
I am sure you must possess an equal number." 

" My accomplishments are all of the most common- 
place kind," answered Martha, laughing. " I can sew 
on buttons, and darn stockings, and make over old 
clothes till they look like new, and do a lot of tiresome 
things like that. I am one of your plain, stupid, use- 
ful people, — not a very brilliant rdk in life, but a very 
necessary one for somebody to play." 

Bulow shook his head. " I can't accept your state- 
ment/' he said, gayly, " and I will refute you on your 
own evidence." 

" How ?" asked Martha. 

" So/' answered Bulow, turning and pointing to the 
mirror behind them. " You have but to glance in ther" 
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to prove yourself a slanderer when you speak of your 
plainness. 

^^ I didn't mean in appearance/^ said Martha^ with 
an arch frankness that had far less of vanity in it than 
the affectation of modesty would have had. '' But no 
matter^ I'll give you one on that, — and now for your 
other points. 

" As for your stupidity," said Bulow, " permit me to 
remind you that clever people are liie only ones who 
ever seem capable of detecting their own stupidity." 

''And my usefulness?" she asked, with an arch 
smile. " You surely are not going to deny that ?" 

'' And jrour usefulness," he repeated, fixing his eyes 
upon her face. " You are far too ornamental for any- 
thing of that sort." 

He was regarding her intently, with a look of cold, 
critical admiration, like that with which we regard a 
beautiful picture or statue, — a look so devoid of all 
warm human interest, that Martha felt scarcely less 
wounded than by that look of open scorn and hatred 
he had fixed upon her at their last meeting years ago. 

Before she could reply they were interrupted by 
Phoebe, who came to join them, with Fred at her side. 

'' Martha," she began, addressing her cousin, '' I have 
come to ask a favor of you." 

"A favor for me, Martha," interposed Fred, ''and 
you must promise not to refuse it." 

" Certainly not, if it is anything within reason," she 
answered, smiling. 

" On the contrary," replied Fred, in his easy, playful 
way, " it is the most reasonable thing in the world, 
being nothing else than that you will take a good-look- 
ing fellow like me for your partner in the first waltz." 

" Yes, do, Martha," urged Phoebe ; " I want to see 
Fred dance, and he must have a partner that can show 
him off, you know. There, go on, dear ; Bulow will 
take care of me, won't you, Bulow ?" 

" With all my heart," he answered, and bent upon 
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her a look so full of tenderness and sympathy, a look 
80 different from the one he had fixed upon Martha the 
moment before, that Martha turned quickly ai^ay to 
hide the tears of vexation that started to her eyes. 

" Beally, I cannot refuse so flattering an invitation/' 
she said, recovering herself instantly. ^^ But remember, 
Phoebe,'' she added, shaking her finger at her cousin, 
** what you are entailing upon me for the rest of the 
evening ; for if I dance with Fred, of course I can't 
refuse any one else." 

"Isn't it strange," said Phoebe to Bulow, as her 
cousin walked away with Fred, "that Martha can 
hardly ever be prevailed upon to dance now, though 
she used to be so fond of it when we were at school ? 
And she dances beautifully too. I don't think I ever 
saw a more exquisitely graceful person." 

" You and your cousin seem to have formed a mu- 
tual admiration society," said Bulow, laughing, as he 
conducted Phoebe to a chair. " She has just been giv- 
ing me an inventory of your accomplishments; and I 
really believe," he added, as if making a concession to 
his dislike of Martha, " that she is honestly attached 
to you." 

" Why, yes," answered Phoebe, surprised that any one 
could entertain a doubt on the subject. " Martha and 
I have always loved each other like sisters ; and then 
she was so good to me when I was sick. She is the 
most devoted and self-sacrificing person I ever knew." 

Bulow said nothing, but the sardonic smile with 
which he listened to Phoebe's eulogy showed plainly 
enough what he thought. 

In the mean time Fred and Martha had taken their 
places on the ball-room floor. Such a striking couple 
as they were could not fail to attract attention. Grad- 
ually the other dancers left the floor and stood aside 
to gaze at those two whose beauty and grace seemed 
to fit them so well for each other. There was a lull 
of silent admiration as they swept through the room. 
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and Bulow heard distinctly the half-whispered com- 
ments of two old dowagers behind him. 

" What a splendid-looking couple they make V^ said 
one. " Suppose he should take a fancy to her after all." 

" Impossible I" whispered the other. " He has been 
engaged to Phoebe ever since he was born.'^ 

" Yes ; but men often outgrow those boyish fancies, 
especially " 

Bulow did not hear the rest. He looked round 
quickly to see if Phoebe had overheard, and found, 
to his relief, that she was watching the dancers too 
intently to be conscious of anything else, her whole 
face aglow with pride and pleasure at the admiration 
excited by her handsome lover. When Bulow gave 
his attention again to the conversation behind him the 
first speaker was saying, — 

" It is true she seems fond of her cousin, but you 
must remember Martha is poor and proud, and such a 
mateh would be a great temptation." 

*^ As for that, she has refused a dozen as good already," 
said number two. " I don't believe she cares a pica- 
yune for all the men in the world, except to gratify her 
heartless vanity by flirting with them." 

" Yes, she does care," said the other, " She knows 
she has got to marry for money, like her sisters, and 
the only reason she has not done it long ago is because 
she has never yet found any man who could offer every- 
thing that her inordinate ambition craves. But Fred 
Hallenquest is without doubt the greatest catch in 
Georgia, and it's my opinion that if she could cut 
Phoebe out she would do it, and take a pleasure in it, 
too. She has no more heart than a calabash gourd.^' 

The other speaker reflected a moment, then an- 
swered, — 

" No ; bad as she is, I can't believe that of her. It 
would kill Phoebe, and even Martha is not heartless 
enough to do that." 

The music suddenly ceased, and Bulow looked up. 
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Fred and Martha were moving slowly towards Phoebe's 
chair, chatting gayly together. A look of sudden pain 
had come over Phoebe's face that startled Bulow when 
he turned his eyes again upon her. Had she overheard 
the conversation of those old gossips behind them, or 
was it only a natural regret that she was prevented by 
her infirmity from ever joining with her lover in an 
amusement of which he was passionately fond ? He 
could not tell. The cloud passed from her brow as 
Fred seated himself again by her side, but something 
made Bulow sigh and feel very compassionate as his 
ejes rested on the lovers, and his thoughts turned again 
to the hard things the old ladies had said about Martha. 
Would she do it, — would she do it ? The question kept 
forcing itself upon his mind with a persistency he could 
not account for. Was she bad enough for that ? And 
why should he care if she was ? On Phoebe's account 
alone. He looked round suddenly, and saw Fred's 
eyes wandering furtively towards Martha, who now, 
besieged by partners eager to claim her for the dance, 
stood surrounded by her admirers like a queen by her 
court. He fixed his eyes upon her face to see if he 
could find an answer to his riddle there, but if she was 
conscious even of Fred's existence, her countenance 
did not betray it. Martha's face had learned to tell no 
tales ; to Bulow she appeared superbly, pitilessly beau- 
tiful, that was all. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

BONAVENTUBE. 

** The ancient forests of a land, 
"Wild, gloomy, vast, magnificently grand." 

Hallsce. 

Weeks went by, and festivities of every description 
succeeded one another with amazing rapidity, all on that 
scale of quiet elegance which characterize Southern 
hospitality in its palmiest days. 

At these entertainments Fred and Martha grew more 
and more fond of dancing together, and Fred's place 
at Phoebe's side was left for others to fill. Phoebe grew 
nervous sometimes, and her eyes wandered restlessly 
here and there in quest of the lover, who, intent upon 
his own enjoyment, never dreamed how she was miss- 
ing him ; yet Phoebe, with characteristic unselfishness, 
never failed to urge upon Fred whatever she thought 
would be pleasant to him. 

" Now, Fred," she would say, when she saw her 
lover's eyes beginning to wander wistfully towards 
her cousin^ " go and get Martha, and let me see you 
dance." 

Sometimes Fred, struck with sudden compunction, 
would try to pretend reluctance, but so faintly that 
Phoebe was never deceived, and, with a smile, she would 
force him to go ; but as soon as his back was turned 
the smile faded from her lips, and a look of pain and 
disappointment would come in its place, as she saw the 
too evident satisfaction with which she was obeyed. 

The fashionable square dance of those days was the 
" Prince Imperial," a beautiful and stately quadrille, 
in which most of the dancing was done by ladies. It 
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was a vision of beauty to see Martha's graceful figure 
gliding through the evolutions of this now forgotten 
dance, and it is no wonder if the heart of the lame girl 
was filled^ as she looked on^ with secret repining. But 
whatever Phoebe may have felt, no word of complaint 
ever escaped her lips. If she suffered, she made no 
sign save the look of ghastly resignation with which 
she settled herself back on her chair as her lover turned 
away to seek amusement elsewhere. 

Fredas vacant place was now constantly filled by 
Bulow, whose attentions to Phoebe became assiduous in 
proportion as Fred's b^an to flag. He watched over 
her like a tender brother, anticipating every want, and 
reflecting every cloud that came over her face by the 
solicitude expressed in his own. Phoebe was very fond 
of him, and treated him as a brother. She showed her 
sisterly regard with the frankness and innocence natural 
to her, and did not hesitate to call upon him whenever 
she needed his services as familiarly as she would have 
called upon Jim or Bob. 

The gossips did not fail to observe these changes, and 
soon had everything arranged to their satisfaction by the 
simple expedient of shifting lovers, bestowing Fred 
upon Martha and Bulow upon Phoebe in place of the 
lover they had transferred to her cousin. Society ac- 
quiesced and nodded its head approvingly. Engage- 
ments begun in childhood, it said, never amounted to 
anything. Neither Phoebe nor Fred, it argued, were 
capable of knowing their own minds when they first 
became engaged, and now that they had arrived at 
years of discretion what more natural than that they 
should both tire of their childish fancy and seek more 
congenial partners? And where would one find a 
:»uple more admirably suited to each other than Bulow 
ind Phoebe? What other woman could so thoroughly 
appreciate his talents and sympathize with his lofty 
aims? What other man would take such pride in 
her accomplishments or sympathize so fully with her 
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cultivated mind? And then^ as for Fred and Martha, 
they were clearly made for each other. They were 
both so handsome^ both so gay and so fond of society, — 
to which Bulow and Phoebe seemed equally indifferent, 
— and both so indifferent to those higher pursuits of 
which the other two were equally fond. Yes, nothing 
could possibly be more appropriate or better adapted to 
secure the happiness of all parties concerned than the 
allotment so kindly made out for them by society, the 
only possible objection to it being that it did not suit 
the parties themselves, or, at best, suited but one of 
them. Ah me, if the world could always pair off 
people according to its own notions of congruity, what 
extraordinary matches we should have ! 

In the mean time, notwithstanding this fine arrange- 
ment to secure her happiness, Phoebe's face began to 
grow pale and sorrowful. Her family noticed the 
change, and suggested that it was the result of too 
much dissipation, but, strange to say, she seemed all at 
once to have acquired a fondness for the dissipations to 
which she had formerly been so averse, and refused to 
adopt a more quiet mode of life. It was the old story 
of the moth scorching itself in the flame. With the 
strange inconsistency of love, she courted the contem- 
plation of her own misery. Night after night she 
draped herself out to crowded ball-rooms merely that 
she might be where Fred was, and she watched and 
waited through hours of intolerable dulness only to 
see him dance with Martha and bestow upon her looks 
that betrayed too plainly the faltering allegiance of his 
heart. It was a relief when the wearisome rout was 
over and she found herself again in the restful soli- 
tude of her chamber ; yet the next evening she would 
go again all the same, in the vain hope that this time it 
would be different. 

Fred, on his part, was not designedly or even con- 
sciously neglectful of Phoebe. He was chivalrous in 
theory, even to Quixotism, and would have been shocked 
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had he saspected himself of cansiog her a pong. He 
had sought Martha's socieiy at first merely beomse it 
was pleasant to look upoo one so beautiful and to have 
an agreeable partner for the dance. Afterwards, when 
he found that her presence was becoming too dear to 
him, he had not oonrage to avoid the danger, bat suf- 
fered himself to drift along, in his easy self-indulgent 
way, dancing with Martha night after night and feed- 
ing his eyes on her beauty, till almost before he knew 
it he found himself rapturously in love with her. But 
though he loved another, he had no idea of breaking 
his engagement with Phoebe. He meant to stand by his 
w^ord and marry her at all costs, because his honor was 
pledged, and yet he went on dancing and flirting with 
MarAa just because, to use Fred's own argument, he 
couldn't help it. He failed to ask himself whether his 
doing so would be agreeable to Phoebe, not because he 
was intentionally regardless of her feelings, but merely 
because it never occurred to him to look at the case from 
her point of view. He was the best-hearted, most gen- 
erous fellow in the world so long as kindness to others 
involved no sacrifice to himself, and was even capable 
of making sacrifices sometimes if suggested to him, but 
the idea of doing so never came to him spontaneously. 
He was self-indulgent rather than selfish, and there 
was a boyish naweU that was almost amusing in the 
coolness with which he took for granted that what- 
ever was agreeable to him could not possibly be disa- 
greeable to anybody else. He had a boy's delightful 
faculty for believing whatever it was pleasant to be- 
lieve, and in this way he satisfied himself that the state 
of his feelings towards Martha was entirely unsuspected 
by Phoebe ; not because he took any pains to find out, 
but merely because it was pleasant to believe in Phoebe's 
blindness. He was fond of Phoebe still, very fond of 
her in a way, and would not knowingly have wounded 
her for the world. He was careful to pay her all the 
attention, as he thought, that she ought to require. ^^- 
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was at her side frequently daring the intervals of his 
flirtation with Martha^ actings in a perfunctory way, 
the part of a lover, and never suspecting how evident 
it was to the jealous eye of love what a mere matter of 
duty his attentions had become. 

And Martha, was she blind all this time to the 
havoc she was making? Martha was too genuine a 
woman for that excuse to be urged in her behalf. Fred 
had never declared his passion, — he could not, under 
the circumstances, — ^but she knew, almost before Fred 
did himself, that he loved her, and the knowledge filled 
her at first with dismay. She had not designedly en- 
couraged Fred, yet to be even the innocent cause of 
unhappiness to Phoebe seemed to her at first a crime 
too Iwse ever to be forgiven. But by d^rees she be- 
gan to get used to the thought and to harbor regrets 
on her own account. Forbidden fruit is always sweet, 
and just because Martha felt it was impossible she and 
Fred could ever marry, she began to imagine he was 
the only man in all the world whom she would ever 
wish to marry. He could ofler everything her ambi- 
tion coveted, besides possessing the personal attractions 
that are too often wanting in men otherwise eligible. 
" I believe I could almost love him without his money/' 
thought Martha, in pondering the matter over with 
herself. "And then what a pile he has, and how freely 
he spends it ! I could help them all at home, and I 
would fling back into Bulow's face his odious gifts to 
Charley. Yes, I would bribe my brother to respect 
himself, and Bulow should not triumph in our disgrace 
any longer. Oh, what a boon that money would be to 
me ! And Phoebe doesn't need it,'' she added, in a 
vain attempt at self-justification, " she who has so much 
already, while I have nothing. And besides, Bulow 
loves her ; yes, he loves her, and why need any woman 
who has Bulow Malcolm's love care iov Fred Hallen- 
quest?" Then, rising, she would pace*>xoitedly up 
and down her room, as if seeking to quiet^iie tumult 
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she had raised within her breast^ till at last her better 
nature would come victorious out of the conflict. 

"Ifo, I must not do it ; I will not do it," she would 
say^ seating herself again. ^^ Phoebe loves hira, and it 
would break her heart, — the dear, kind, loving, gen- 
erous heart ! No, no, I would be a brute to do it. I 
will not take Phoebe's lover from her." 

One day while Martha was undergoing these mental 
conflicts she had a conversation with Fred which gave 
her an opportunity of testing the sincerity of her re- 
solve. They were riding together in Bonaventure, and 
after passing in silence through one of the long ave- 
nues, Martha checked her horse at the end, and said, as 
she gazed pensively around her, — 

" Do you know, Fred, there is a melancholy grandeur 
about our Southern landscapes that is far more impres- 
sive to me than the most celebrated scenery of other 
lands? The view from Mount Washington, for in- 
stance, or even Niagara, does not seem to me half so 
grand and solemn as this." 

" Nor to me," answered Fred, inspired by Martha's 
manner with a touch of her enthusiasm. '^I have 
gazed upon some of the grandest scenery of the Old 
W orld and the New : I nave seen the fiords of Nor- 
way, the glaciers of Switzerland, the sunny skies of 
Italy, but never any skies that were half so sunny as 
our own; and," he added, with a laugh, " whether it is 
the natural depravity of my taste or the effect of early 
association I cannot tell, but no scenery on earth, I 
must confess, seems half so impressive to me as the 
uninvaded solitude of our Southern forests." 

** Or one of our big swamps," added Martha, laugh- 
ing. ^^ I know I ought to be ashamed to acknowledge 
such depravity, but to tell the truth, Fred, I do think 
a big swamp in spring-time, when the cypress-leaves 
are young, and the trees and the vines and the flowers 
are all in their glory, is just one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world." 
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" Yes, I think so, too," said Fred, with a serio-comic 
air, "especially if I have got my gun with me and 
there are plenty of snipe." 

"Well, I don't object to the snipe, either," said 
Martha, laughing. " Birds are the natural denizens of 
Nature's solitudes ; it is only man who is an intruder, 
— you and your gun, for instance." 

" Thank you," said Fred, with an exaggerated bow; 
"but a fellow with a gun is nothing to the intru- 
sions one meets with in the Old World. There man 
has encroached upon Nature everywhere, and spoilt 
her." 

"Precisely," answered Martha, "and it is the same 
in our Northern States. You see the hand of art 
everywhere, and in the presence of Nature's master- 
pieces art is obtrusive. I imagine that Niagara, for 
instance, was a much grander spectacle as Chateau- 
briand beheld it, nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
than as we see it now, with its wooden elevators, its 
suspension-bridges, its iron railings, its ugly hotels, and 
its toll-gates. It isn't that one minds paying the toll, 
you know, but somehow it does seem to belittle Niagara 
when you have to pay a quarter of a dollar for look- 
ing at it." 

" Or rather," said Fred, correcting her, " it belittles 
the people who can regard Niagara as a thing to make 
money out of. I confess I had never thought of your 
view of the matter before," he continued, " but I believe 
there is something in it. Niagara would gain in sub- 
limity if there were not a vestige of modern improve- 
ment about it, though it would lose in popularity. 
People don't like to risk tumbling over precipices and 
breaking their necks for the sake of grandeur." 

" Yes ; but there is something incongruous in the idea 
of riding softly up the side of a precipice in an easy- 
chair, instead of scrambling up on your hands and 
knees, as Nature intended for you to do," said Martha, 
laughing. " It is taking an unfair advantage of her. 
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to say nothing of the impertinence of man in disfig- 
uring her work with his own puny devices/' 

"Yes, Nature is generally better left to herself," 
said Fred, " except a little doctoring here and there to 
care her infirmities. Bonaventure, for instance, would 
be ruined by trimming up the trees and laying off the 
ground in prim parterres with nicely-clipped shrubbery 
on the borders.'^ 

"It was a happy thought to convert this spot into a 
cemetery ,'' said Martha, looking pensively around upon 
the white tombstones that gleamed amid the shadows 
of the moss-covered oaks. " It seems to me that one 
ought not to mind dying so much when one can rest 
in such a lovely place.'' 

"You feel like the New Yorkers do about their 
Greenwood," said Fred, with a smile. "I believe 
some of them think that eood people, when they die, 
go to Greenwood instead of to heaven." 

"Greenwood," said Martha, with a little shudder, 
" is of all places the one I would least like to be buried 
in. It shocks you with its finery, like paint on the 
cheeks of a corpse." 

" You remind me," said Fred, as they started their 
horses again into a slow walk, "of a dispute I once had 
with a Yankee whom I met in Paris. We had both 
recently visited P^e La Chaise^ and were talking about 
the celebrated cemeteries of the world, when I natu- 
rally mentioned our Bonaventure as the most beautiful 
and appropriate spot for the purpose with which I was 
acquainted. My companion, who happened to have 
been South once in his life and had seen Bonaventure, 
received my remark with supreme contempt. * Bona- 
venture,' he said ; ' why, it ain't to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Greenwood. How many acres, now, 
does Bonaventure contain ?' 

'* I was obliged to reply that I didn't know exactly, 
but supposed there were about seventy or eighty in the 
cemetery proper. 
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" ' Humph ! in Greenwood/ he replied, triumphantlj, 
' there are four hundred and fifty acres, with eighteen 
and a half miles of avenues : it could swallow Bona- 
venture whole and never know the difference/ 

^^ I answered meekly that I was not speaking of size, 
but of beauty. 

" ^ Beauty, humph I how much does your ciiy spend 
a year in beautifying Bonaventure f he asked. 

" T saw that I was going to be demolished on that 
score, so I replied evasively that nature had done so 
much for Bonaventure as to leave very little for the 
city to do. 

it i Why, the city of New York,' he exclaimed, sen- 
tentiously, * spends over ten thousand a year in keeping 
up and beautifying Greenwood !' 

"To this broadside I could only reply, modestly, 
that New York was a much larger and wealthier city 
than Savannah. This opened the way for a final extin- 
guisher upon my presumption. 

" ^ What is the average number of weekly interments 
in Bonaventure ?' next demanded my statistical friend. 

" Again I was obliged to confess my ignorance, but 
I felt a secret satisfaction in being able to say that I 
believed it was very small. I was quite unprepared 
for the look of compassionate disdain with which this 
statement, that I had flattered myself was so creditable 
to the sanitary condition of our city, was received. 

" < Why, in Greenwood,' he declared, proudly, * we 
have averaged nearly one hundred interments a week 
since the opening of the cemetery !' 

" A happy thought came to save me from utter de- 
molition. ^My good friend,' said I, with an air of 
perfect gravity, *you lust wait till we have yelloiiv 
fever in Savannah, and then we can beat New York 
all to smash on interments !' " 

They both laughed heartily, till Martha, suddenly 
checking herself and looking round with a serious air, 
said, — 
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'^ Hush, Fred ; it soands like sacrilege to be laughing 
in a place like this/' 

" And yet, even graveyards are full of a sort of 
grim comedy/' said Fred. "I have read many an 
epitaph that would provoke a smile^ and some tomb- 
stones are more expressive of human folly than of 
human sorrow ; here, for instance, is a case in point/' 

He reined in his horse, as he spoke, before a hand- 
some monument erected some years before by an incon- 
solable widower over his first wife, and setting forth in 
a touching epitaph the bereaved husband's grief at his 
irreparable loss. In a few months the irreparable was 
repaired, and the inconsolable had consoled himself by 
taking a second wife, who, dying likewise in the course 
of a few years, the doubly-bereaved husband had found 
an economical expression for his grief by interring her 
beside number one, and writing a pathetic inscription 
to her memory on the opposite side of the same monu- 
ment, after which he proceeded to console himself with 
number three. Fred pointed out the inscriptions to 
Martha, and laughingly recalled their history. She 
glanced at them, and answered, in a contemptuous 
tone, — 

*^ Well, what better could you expect of a man who 
had been twice married ?" 

" You don't believe in second marriages, then ?" said 
Fred. 

" I don't believe there can be any romance about 
them," replied Martha. " Friendship may be divided, 
but love cannot. Love that is worth having must be 
for one alone, and no man can possibly be true to two 
women and love them both as man and wife should 
love each other." 

^^Not even if he takes them one at a time?" said 
Fred, with a smile. 

" No," said Martha ; " for to be really true to a woman 
he must be true to her memory, and if a man loves his 
second wife how can he be sorry that the first is out of 
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the way ? But, on the other hand, to be sony for the 
loss of the first implies no great regard for the second, 
80 fix it as you will he can't love them both/' 

" Your logic would do credit to a Protagoras," said 
Fred, lauehing. " It is plain you will never marry a 
widower. 

"No, unless as a matter of business,'' answered 
Martha, coolly, " and then I shouldn't pretend to any 
sentiment about it A man can have but one grand 
passion in his life." 

" But the first is not necessarily his grand passion,'* 
replied Fred. " Suppose his first marriage is an un- 
happy one, can't he try his luck again ?" 

" In that case," said Martha, " when death has freed 
a man from the consequences of his first mistake, I 
suppose it is natural he should wish to profit by ex- 
perience, and learn to love more wisely next time." 

" And is death the only thing that can ever free a 
man from the conseauences of such a mistake?" asked 
Fred, coloring slightly. 

Martha darted at him one of her lightning glances, 
then turned suddenly away, and commenced nervously 
flagellating with her riding-whip an unoffending pal- 
metto that grew near. 

" Yes," she answered, firmly. " A man ought to 
know what he is about when he wooes a woman, and if 
he makes a mistake it is his own act, and he should 
make up his mind to abide by the consequences." 

" But a man is not always responsible even for his 
own acts," said Fred, hesitatingly, as they resumed 
their course under the spreading oaks. *' Suppose, for 
instance, he had committed himself, become entangled, 
as it were, before he was old enough to know his own 
mind, and then, when he comes of age, falls desper- 
ately in love with another woman, mustihe deliberately 
marry one whom he does not love, — miglW not justice 
to the woman herself make it his duty to mform her 
of the real state of his affections ?" 
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Fred had grown exoeedinglj nervous while speaking 
these words. He had uttered them rather as an ex- 
periment to test Martha's feelings towards him than as 
au actual suggestion of the line of conduct he would 
consider proper for himself. Yet, as he concluded, he 
could not repress a vague hope that some honorable 
escape might be found from an engagement that was 
daily becoming more irksome to him. 

Martha listened with a throbbing heart He was so 
evidently describing his own case that she could not 
doubt the application. She hesitated a moment before 
replying, then turning and looking him full in the face, 
said, with that uncompromising directness of hers which 
never condescended to implication or innuendo, — ^and it 
would have been well for Martha had she never for- 
gotten the words then spoken, — 

'^ No, Fred Hallenquest, not when she loves him as 
Phcebe loves you. You are bound by every tie of 
honor and humanity to be true to Phoebe and to crush 
the thought of every other woman who would come 
between you and her, even if you have to tear out your 
very heart-strings to do it.'' 

She gave the lash to her horse as she spoke, and they 
galloped the rest of the way home in silence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONFLICT. 

" She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Peed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought, 
And sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief." — Shakespeare. 

Afteb that day in Bonaventure Fred Hallenquest 
suddenly ceased his attentions to Martha and began to 
devote himself to Phoebe with an assiduity that was 
meant to atone for his past dereliction. He felt that he 
had been nearly tempted to a shameful breach of honor, 
and Fred's chivalrous instincts shrank from dishonor 
as much as his egotism shrank from self-sacrifice. In- 
deed, with people of his temperament, self-respect is a 
necessary ingredient of self-love. 

There was, moreover, behind his lofty sentiments, a 
secret feeling of remorse. He knew that Phoebe loved 
him to distraction, and that he had, in days gone by, 
done all in his power to kindle and keep alive that love. 
He remembered the letters she had written him on first 
becoming aware of the deplorable nature of her injury, 
and his own magniloquent replies thereto, and though 
he wished now that he had not acted so rashly, yet in 
his conscience he could not but approve what he had 
done, as the only wise and honorable course. Her 
very infirmities, he felt, gave her a double claim 
upon his love, for no man who is not thoroughly de- 
praved and selfish at heart would desert, in the hour 
of her misfortune, the woman whose love he had sought 
in her prosperity. 

And then, Phoebe's character was such as to com- 
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mand his respect even when he had ceased to love her. 
Men usually regard with aversion a woman they have 
ceased to love, but Phoebe was one whom it was im- 
possible not to reverence and admire under all circum- 
stances. He even loved her still, in a quiet brotherly 
way, and felt a tenderness for her that men seldom 
feel for a woman whose constancy has outlived their 
own. In such cases they generally regard themselves 
as the victims, and reserve their compassion for their 
own grievances ; but Fred knew too well that Phoebe 
would not hesitate to make a sacrifice of herself if she 
thought his happiness required it, and he knew, too, 
or thought he knew, how dearly the renunciation would 
cost her. Martha's words, too, kept ringing in his 
ears, — "Fred Hallenquest, you are bound by every 
tie of honor and humanity to be true to Phoebe," and 
helped, by debarring him from every hope of the 
woman he loved, to persevere in his duty to the one 
who loved him. 

Martha had returned from that ride in Bonaventure 
with an approving conscience. She felt that she had 
done right, which was a satisfaction that Martha, with 
her unlucky propensity to iJe always going wrong, 
had seldom the happiness to enjoy. She had made a 
great sacrifice, and there was something heroic in her 
position, as Martha viewed it, which gave her a respect 
for herself that she was not often entitled to feel. She 
loved Fred, yes, she did love him devotedly, she said 
to herself, with a strong emphasis on the verb, as if t<4 
impress the fact duly upon her mind, "and when a 
woman voluntarily resigns the man she loves," Martha 
continued, argumentatively, " what can human nature 

more? Even Bulow must respect me for that." 
'hen she suddenly checked herself, and wondered in- 
ignantly why she should care what Bulow thought. 

1 hate him and he hates me," she added, "and neither 
is approbation nor his disapprobation shall ever weigh 
le feather with me." 
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BaloWy ttnoonscious of Martha's part in this happy 
revolution, viewed with unmingled satisfaction Fred s 
returning allegiance to Phoebe. He loved the gentle 
invalid as a dear sister, and felt the deepest interest in 
her happiness. He watched with the tender solicitude 
of a brother the anxious wandering of her eyes, as 
they followed Fred in his incessant dangling after 
Alartha, and his heart was relieved of a heavy load 
when he saw Fred returning of his own accord to the 
side of the woman whose whole happiness was bound 
up in him. Bulow had never taken upon himself to 
warn Fred of his duty, for man though he was, he 
knew that love cannot be constrained. Intimate as 
they were, too, he did not like to approach so delicate 
a subject unless Fred had first opened the way, and 
Fred was not likely to allude of his own accord to 
what was disagreeable to him. Bulow began to flatter 
himself now that his friend's inconstancy had been 
only a temporary infatuation, and he could hardly tell 
whether he was most rejoiced at seeing Phoebe's happi- 
ness finally secured or the heartless designs of Martha 
frustrated, for he believed her capable of gratifying her 
vanity by luring Phoebe's lover from his allegiance. 

Martha, when she saw the ardor with which Fred 
returned to his first love, did not feel flattered at the 
readiness with which her injunctions were obeyed, and 
his attentions, now that they had ceased, seemed to 
have become invaluable to her. She thought of Fred 
with a tender regret that she took for the pangs of 
blighted love, and as she pictured the splendors that 
might have been hers as mistress of Fernwood, her 
regret deepened into something like despair. For the 
first time in her life she even began to harbor envious 
thoughts against her cousin, and while she felt in her 
heart that she had acted right in dismissing Fred as 
she had done, and would do the same thing again were 
it to do over, yet she could not help thinking that fate 
had made her a marty^^to Phoebe. 
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" Why should she have everything and I nothing?'* 
Martha would say to herself in these evil moments. 
*' She doesn't need Fred's money, for she has already 
more than she knows what to do with, while I have 
hardly enough to buy a paper of pins. She doesn't 
need Fred's love, for she has Bulow's, and who that 
has his love need care *^ 

Then suddenly checking herself, she would raise 
her head with a proud, defiant air, and her eyes would 
flash with the anger which the thought of the only man 
who had never bowed to her beauty always inspired. 

** Bulow, — ^why will he keep obtruding himself upon 
my thoughts ?" she would exclaim. " What is he to 
me ?" Then, changing the tone of her reflections, she 
would begin to reproach herself and to pay the debt of 
repentance that never failed to succeed those moments 
of temptation and stumbling to which poor Martha 
was so prone. 

But there was one person who was not deceived by 
Fred's conscientious return to his allegiance, and that 
was Phoebe herself. His attentions were more assidu- 
ous than ever, but to the jealous eye of love they were 
not the attentions of a lover ; his manner was as tender 
as of old, but it was not the tenderness of a lover. 
There was something wanting; something that no 
words can describe, and for which no language has a 
name ; something whose absence the world would never 
detect, but which to the inspired eyes of love makes all 
the difierence between — everything and nothing. 

Phoebe's sensibilities were too acute and her love for 
Fred too deep for her not to detect the change in his 
heart that Martha's influence had wrought. She waited 
in silence, day after day and week after week, hoping 
to win back his love. She used all those little endear- 
ing arts by which a good woman naturally seeks to win 
and keep afiection ; but they won from Fred only grat- 
itude and the hollow semblance of love. He gave 
tenderness for tenderness, but it was the tenderness of 

18 
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pity, and not of love, and there was something forced 
and mechanical in his efforts to feign a warmer feeling 
that wrung Phoebe's heart more cruelly than open neg- 
lect. Her own affections were too deeply involved to 
be beguiled by the kindly deceit, and she would gladly 
have exchanged the forced attentions that Fred be- 
stowed upon her for a single one of his stolen glances 
at Martha. He was not going to desert her, she knew 
that, but to feel that he was going to marry her out of 
mere compassion was worse than to be deliberately cast 
off. She saw that her lover, like so many others, had 
not been able to resist the power of Martha's fascina- 
tions, — he was madly in love with another, but was 
going to sacrifice himself to her from a sense of duty. 
Phoebe saw all this, and resolved to do the only thing 
that a proud and high-minded woman in such a situa- 
tion could do. 

To resign her lover is the last and bitterest sacrifice 
a woman can ever be called upon to make ; but to crush 
out her dearest hope with her own hand, and become, 
as it were, her own executioner, is an act of heroism 
that even the fires of martyrdom cannot eclipse. But 
this is a martyrdom of which the world never hears, — 
a martyrdom that brings no honor to the sufferers, nor 
ever enrolls their names in the shining calendar of 
canonized saints. Their sufferings are locked forever 
in their own breasts, and their heroism is one of silent 
endurance for which the world has neither sympathy 
nor respect. 

Phoebe, with all her gentleness, had the heroism of 
a martyr. As soon as she had fully satisfied herself 
that Fre<rs heart was irrevocably lost to her, she did 
not hesitate an instant as to the course to be pursued. 
Fred naust be set free to wed whom he pleased. She 
would not have him bound to her for one instant in 
unwilling thralldom, and neither he nor Martha must 
ever know what a pang the sacrifice cost her; her pride 
resented a thought of pity from either. She tried not 
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to feel hard towards Martha. It was not her fault that 
she was beautiful. She could not help it if all hearts 
were subdued by her charms; yet the very thought that 
she had won without an effort the love that Phoebe 
would have given her life to retain^ made Phoebe's 
loss of it the more bitter. She tried not to blame 
Fred ; it was only natural that a man should prefer a 
dashing beauty like Martha to a poor helpless cripple 
like herself. " But oh I^^ she cried, in the anguish of 
her spirit, "Martha will never love him as I do! No 
woman can ever do that; no, no. I love him, oh, how 
I love him I" And the poor, forsaken girl would bury 
her face in her hands and give herself up to the tearless 
agony of hopeless love. Sometimes, in the silence of 
the night, she would steal to Martha's bedside and 
gaze with a kind of superstitious awe upon the beauty 
whose power had been so fatal to her happiness. 

" I might have known it," she would say, standing 
spell-bound over the sleeping Martha. " Poor, blind 
fool that I was, how could I ever expect it to be other- 
wise ? Would to God I had died before he ceased to 
love me ! Why was I not killed instead of only this ?" 
And she looked down mournfully at her crutch. " If 
I had died then, he would have always remembered 
me as the one he loved best; but now, — oh, God, 
help me to bear it!" And she would steal back to 
her bed, there to toss in sleepless wretchedness till 
morning. 

Sleepless nights and days of secret suffering soon did 
their work upon Phoebe's delicate frame. Her friends 
became alarmed. The most eminent physicians were 
called in, but her malady was too subtle for their art. 
Some prescribed one thing and some another, while 
Phoebe listened with a quiet smile and mechanically 
accepted the tonics and stimulants that were prepared 
for her. She comforted her friends by telling them 
that she felt sure she was not going to die, and they 
'•ejoiced at the words, mistaking the utterances of de- 
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spair for the blandishments of hope. Phoebe had the 
instinctive feeling of the wretched that death is slow to 
come to those who long most for its presence. How 
blind is the world and how mistaken the kindness of 
friends in their eagerness to preserve life, mere life, 
when all that makes life worth living is gone! To 
die is not the worst that can happen to poor humanity, 
and many a heart has felt in its bitterness that to be 
condemned to live is a far more cruel sentence than to 
be condemned to die. 

But while her bodily powers were failing, Phoebe's 
mind was gaining courage to put into execution the 
resolve she had made to sever herself from Fred. 
Two or three times she had essayed to introduce the 
subject, but a sudden faintness that came over her 
warned her that she had not yet the strength to per- 
form her act of self-immolation. 

One day, however, Fred himself unconsciously opened 
the way, and she forced herself to make use of the oc- 
casion to complete the sacrifice that she had so long 
been meditating. She and Martha were sitting alone 
in the back parlor when Fred entered, as was his cus- 
tom, unannounced. Martha, after remaining a few 
minutes, not to make her withdrawal too abrupt, gath- 
ered up her work and left the room. The eager, lin- 
gering look with which Fred followed her did not 
escape Phoebe, who would have given all her wealth 
to see that look fixed for one moment upon herself. 
Fred seemed unusually restless that day. He talked 
while upon indifferent topics, then left his seat and 
oved uneasily about the room, as if trying to nerve 
t%iself for some disagreeable duty, and finally seating 
1 • ^f again by Phoebe's side, he said, abruptly, as 
thouerh'^^'^S his determination might give way if he 
stopped toWLsider,— 

"Don't you fcink, Phoebe, it is time that matters 
were finally settled between us? We have been en- 
ga«^ long enough ^ own minds by this 
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time^ and I have come to ask you to appoint the day 
for our marriage." 

Fred's face as he spoke did not look much like that 
of a lover pleading for the consummation of his hopes, 
but since Martha's words that day in Bonaventure had 
made him realize so vividly the sacredness of his obli- 
gations to Phcebe, he felt that it was best to face the 
crisis at once and be done with it. Marry Phcebe he 
must : there was no honorable way out of that ; even to 
delay now was hardly fair to her ; so, like a man con- 
demned to die^ he determined to face the inevitable and 
go to his execution at onoe« 

The nervous manner in which Fred proffered his re- 
quest did not escape Phcebe. She reflected a moment 
before speaking, then answered, as she held out her 
hand to her lover, — 

" I have something to say, dear Fred, that is going 
to surprise you. What would you think if I were to 
tell you that that day must never be ?" 

Sudden joy at the prospect of release, surprise, and 
a guilty consciousness that Phoebe had detected his 
secret waverings, all came rushing upon Fred's mind, 
and so overpowered him that he could not reply ex- 
cept by staring vacantly in her face, and uttering in a 
startled voice, — 

"Phoebe!" 

She was now much the more composed of the two, 
as usually happens when man and woman meet in this 
sort of encounter. 

"Yes, Fred," she continued, in a calm, collected 
voice, "I have been thinking of this a long time, and 
I feel it is best that you and I should never wed. Do 
not imagine that my heart has changed, or that I have 
any fault to find with you. I have loved you always, 
and always shall love you as long as I live, but another 
fate has been decreed me than what I once looked for- 
ward to. My health, you know, has failed very rapidly 
of late, and I feel that I can never be to any man such 
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a wife as T would wish. I know that I am to be weak 
and helpless all my days, and a sickly, suffering wife 
must always cast a shadow over any man's home, and 
such a shadow, Fred, I love you too well ever to cast 
over yours/' 

Fred was almost deceived for the moment into be- 
lieving that this was her real motive. 

" But, Phoebe, do you think I have no feeling ?" he 
cried, with genuine emotion. " Do you think I would 
wish to cast you off because you have been afflicted ? 
Do you believe I would become indifferent to your suf- 
ferings or grow weary of watching over you ?" 

"No, Fred, never 1" she answer^!, remembering how 
dutiful he had been in his attentions to her. " You 
would always be kind and patient and watchful ; you 
would never wound or neglect me in any way ; you 
have a noble, generous heart, and would sacrifice your- 
self for me, but I am resolved never to allow it.'' 

" Then why should I permit you to sacrifice yourself 
for me?" said Fred, with a feeble effort at remon- 
strance. 

Phoebe was a silent for a moment, then replied, — 

" That it is a sacrifice, Fred, I do not deny, but not 
such a one as I am refusing to accept from you. I 
have been thinking of this, as I told you, a long time, 
and the worst is already over. I am perfectly calm 
and resigned, and what is more, Fred, I am perfectly 
firm in my resolve. Now look into my face and see if 
you can find any sign of wayering there." 

She fixed her bright black eyes upon him as she 
spoke with a clear, open look that Fred hardly had 
courage to meet Excitement had brought the color to 
her cheeks, and a placid smile was on her lips. No 
one would have dreamed that her heart lay crushed 
and bleeding beneath this calm exterior. It was won- 
derful what^ntrol she had obtained over herself by 
one mighty efe^^t. Fred hardly knew what to think or 
to say. X 
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" Phoebe !" he exclaimed, seizing her hand and kifis- 
ing it fervently, " you are an angel the hem of whose 
garment I am not worthy to toucn/' 

"No," answered Phoebe, with a faint smile, "not an 
angel, Fred, only a poor weak mortal, with feelings 
and affections far too human." While speaking she 
slowly drew from her finger her engagement ring, a 
magnificent solitaire diamond that Fred had placed 
there just before he went abroad. 

"Here is something," she continued, after a little 
pause, "that I want to give back to you. I shall keep 
your letters and your picture and — and everything else 
as tokens of friendship, for we are not parting in anger, 
you know, and will always love each other as friends ; 
hut I have no right to wear this any longer, and I wish 
to return it to you, with all the engagements of which 
it was the pledge." 

Fred took the ring. 

" Let me place it back on your finger," he said, with- 
out, however, making a movement towards doing so. 

" No," she said, firmly; " that ring can be worn only 
by one whom you will love, as you and I are to love 
no longer. You will marry some day, Fred" (oh, 
what a pang the words cost her !) " though I cannot be 
your wife, and my only prayer is that she whom you 
may choose to fill my place shall be one whom I can 
claim as a friend." 

Fred made a feeble efibrt at remonstrance, but it was 
so faint it would have been better not to make it. 
Phoebe merely smiled a faint, sad smile, and waved him 
off. Fred kissed her hand without another word and 
was gone. 

Then the smile faded from her lips, and, with the 
ghastliness of death on every feature, she sank back on 
her sofa, and did not move again for hours. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TEMPTATION, 

" Though thou speakest truth, 
Hethinks diou speakest not well.'' 

Shaksspeabb. 

Phcebe had aooomplished only half of what she had 
set herself to do, when she spoke to Fred. The hardest 
part yet remained, — to talk with Martha and clear the 
way for Fred's success with her. She knew that Martha 
would not listen to a word of love from him as long as 
she imagined that Phoebe had a single claim upon his 
heart. It was not in Phoebe's nature to compromise 
with what she thought her duty, or to do it half-way. 
She had prepared herself for a tremendous sacrifice, 
and she was determined to make it without reservation. 
She had released her lover from his engagement, she 
must now release Martha from the honorable scruples 
that might hamper her choice. 

In the evening of the same day on which she had 
severed herself from Fred, Phoebe took occasion to 
complete her sacrifice. She was lying on a sofa in her 
own room, when Martha, having just returned from a 
ride with some one of her adorers, ran up-stairs to 
change her dress, and then went to Phoebe's room to 
tell her cousin the news and chat with her till supper- 
time. The gas was not yet lighted, and the flickering 
firelight, with the long uncertain shadows it cast, made 
a better concealment than darkness itself. Phcebe would 
not have dared to speak to Martha by daylight as she 
had done to Fred, for she knew that women can under- 
stand each other better than men, and however care- 
fully she might guard her words, she could not mask 
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her features so perfectly as to deceive Martha's pene- 
trating eye. 

Martha, as Fred had done in the morning, unwitt- 
ingly paved the way for Phoebe's disclosui^e. She had 
thrown herself in a careless attitude on the rug at 
Phoebe's feet, and, taking her cousin's hand as she often 
did to caress it, she suddenly missed the blazing gem 
that she had been accustomed to see there so long. 

" Why, Phoebe," she exclaimed, gazing perplexedly 
at the delicate fingers that clasped her own, " where is 
your ring ?" 

Phoebe remained silent a moment, then answered, in 
a tone of perfect calmness, — 

*^I have given it back to Fred." 

"What! you haven't quarrelled with him, have 
you?" exclaimed Martha, much more agitated in her 
manner than Phoebe. 

Again the answer came slowly, but calmly and dis- 
tinctly, — 

" No, we have not quarrelled ; we have parted the 
best of friends, but are henceforth to be only friends." 

"Phoebe!" 

Martha's simple ejaculation startled her; it was so 
like an echo of Fred s similar utterance of her name a 
few hours before. The tone, the manner, and doubt- 
less the emotions that prompted them were identical. 
Phoebe, however, maintained the same outward com- 
posure that she had shown to Fred. 

" Yes, Martha," she continued, without changing 
her tone, "I have been thinking about this a long 
time. You see how fast my health is failing, and I 
feel that I have no right to inflict a helpless, invalid 
wife on Fred. No matter how patient and kind he 
might be, I could not help feeling always that I was 
in his way, and I will not permit him to sacrifice his 
life for me." 

" But Fred, Phoebe," stammered Martha, " surely he 
wouldn't desert you because you are sick: he loves 
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you ; he IS a man of honor ; he couldn't be so base, so 
selfish—" 

And Martha felt her love for Fred turn to contempt 
at the bare suspicion. 

"No, no," said Phoebe, quickly interrupting her. 
" Fred has done nothing but what was honorable and 
right ; he said all that he ought to have said" — ^here 
her voice faltered a little in spite of herself — ^^io 
persuade me from my purpose, but I was firm. You 
know I can be firm. Martha, when I know that I am 
right." 

Yes, Martha knew that well enough, and conscience 
told her it would be well if she could always be as true 
to her convictions as Phoebe ; but where Phoebe was 
firm Martha was only self-willed, and self-will is the 
most inconstant of tyrants, true as often to the wrong 
as to the right, and true to nothing long. 

" I want Fred to be happy," Phoebe continued, with- 
out waiting for Martha to reply ; " and I feel that I 
cannot make him so with my ill health, you know," 
she added, quickly, fearful lest Martha should suspect 
her real motive. " He must marry, though I cannot 
be his wife ; he will love somebody else, and I mean to 
love his wife, and be her friend if she will let me." 

Martha knew what Phoebe meant. Her womanly 
instincts were not deceived by the pretext of ill health, 
and her conscience smote her when she reflected how 
differently she would have acted under the circum- 
stances. When rivals presumed to cope with Martha, 
even in the affections of men she did not care for, she 
never rested until she had crushed and triumphed over 
them ; but here was Phoebe deliberately surrendering 
the man she adored to a rival, and that rival the last 
person on earth who should have stood in the way of 
Phoebe's happiness. Martha's first thought was to ask 
herself, could she accept the gift ? Conscience answered 
that she ought not, but the voice of the tempter was 
busy in her heart, and there were already signs of 
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wavering in the first agitated words she addressed to 
Phoebe. 

** But, Phoebe, you love him still ; how can you stand 
it ? how can you ever be happy ?" 

*'Oh, as for me/' answei^ Phoebe, evading the 
direct question, " the sense of having done one's duty 
18 the truest happiness after all, Martha, and then I 
have so many things to interest me, you know, that 
there is no need for me to waste my life in useless re- 
pining. I shall devote myself to art. I will get papa 
to send me to Italy in a year or two, and give myself 
up to study. I shall find plenty of occupation to fill 
my life." 

Poor Phoebe, her heart sickened as she thought what 
a cold, unsatisfying thing was this love of art, which 
was henceforth to be her only substitute for the warm 
human affection that up to this hour had filled her 
life. She felt that there can be no genuine happiness 
for any woman without love, and if this be taken away 
from her, life is but a failure or a makeshift at best. 
One who has never known anything better may think 
she can satisfy her soul with the cold aspirations of 
intellect, but Phoebe knew that the love of art with 
which she talked of filling the emptiness of her life 
was a cold, passionless love compared to that for 
which she pined, — ^a love for the head, not for the 
heart, which craves something of the earth, earthy 
like itself. 

The interview was brought to a close by the ringing 
of the tea-bell, and both were glad to have it over. 
Phoebe had said all she cared to say, and Martha knew 
not what to say, so she was glad to be relieved from 
the necessity of speaking at all. She hurried on down 
to the dining*room, and left Phoebe to the solitude that 
misery always craves. 

Neither of the cousins closed their eyes in sleep that 
night. Phoebe lay hour after hour motionless as death, 
with her face buried in her pillow, which she pressed 
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tightly against her forehead, that throbbed and ached 
as if her head would burst. Her throat was parched, 
her cheeks were fevered, and the blood rushed in a 
fiery torrent through her veins, but not a sob or a sigh 
escaped the patient sufferer's lips. All night long she 
wrestled alone with her sorrow, and carried her over- 
burdened heart in prayer to Him who has promised 
that " as thy day so shall thy strength be." 

And Martha ? A great struggle was going on in her 
breast likewise, — ^not the noble effort of a pure soul 
laboring to bear with patience the burden laid upon it, 
but the wild conflict of opposing passions in a heart 
where good and evil were contending for mastery. 
Martha's instincts were all right and her conscience un- 
perverted. She had not the excuse of ignorance or de- 
lusion, and if she hesitated now, it was not to inquire 
what she ought to do, but what she meant to do. She 
knew as well as Phoebe did herself that Phoebe had 
given up Fred because he loved Martha, and her better 
nature told her that she could not in honor do less than 
give up Fred because Phoebe loved him. 

" But then," she argued, listening to the voice of the 
tempter, " unless my giving him up would restore him 
to Phoebe, what is the use ? Why should we both be 
miserable when one, at least, might be happy ? I never 
purposely did anything to win Fred from Phoebe ; I 
never tried to gain his affection," — ^no, conscience ac- 
quitted her there, — " and God knows, if I could have 
kept his love for her fresh and warm, I would have 
done so at the cost of my own peace. But now the mis- 
chief has been done without any fault of mine. Phoebe 
-, has given him up of her own accord, and if I don't 
x^marry him somebody else will, so what is the use of 
finy: throwing away a good match for nothing? I can't 

Enak^ Fred love Phoebe '' 

1 She paused, and her cheek grew red with shame, as 
conscience ibrced her to add, " But I might at least 
be as generous as Phoebe; I might be as firm in reject- 
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iBg Fred's heart as she has been in rejecting his hand, 
and then, when he found there was no hope of winning 
me, who knows but he might return to herf At 
worst, if Phoebe's happiness must be destroyed, should 
it be by my hand ? Shall I, treacherous as Judas, send 
a pang bitterer than death to the heart that has always 
been so faithful to me? Phoebe would never do the 
like to me, — ^no, no. Oh, what a miserable, detestable, 
infamous wretch I am ! Bulow will have better cause 
than ever to despise me now 1" 

Then she rose, and paced excitedly up and down the 
room. The thought of Bulow seemed always to stir 
up an angry devil within her and to turn her self- 
abasement to defiance. 

" Bulow ! What do I care for his opinion ? Let 
him console Phoebe for her loss. He loves her ; yes," 
wringing her hands till the blood almost burst from 
under her nails, "he loves Phoebe, and surely that 
ought to satisfy her." 

But then the thought came over her that Phoebe did 
not love Bulow, and somehow she seemed to realize as 
she had never done before the sacrifice that Phoebe was 
making in giving up the man she did love. She crept 
softly to her cousin's door and listened if she could 
hear any sound of weeping, but all was calm and still 
as if peaceful sleep had reigned within. She knelt 
down and kissed the threshold, then crept back to her 
own bed, where she turned and tossed till morning 
under the fierce lashings of a guilty conscience. Day 
after day and night after night did Martha renew the 
struggle with herself, and still was as far off as ever 
from knowing what she meant to do, till the day when 
the Tempter came with the forbidden fruit in his hand, 
and Martha tasted and fell. 

Fred was troubled with none of the scruples that 
harassed Martha, fle did not feel altogether easy in 
his mind at first when he thought of Phoebe, but Fred 
had a convenient habit of not dwelling upon thoughts 
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that made him uncomfortable. He was fond of Phoebe 
still, very fond of her, — who that knew her could be 
otherwise? — but it was a quiet, brotherly sort of affec- 
tion that did not keep him from rejoicing in his free- 
dom. He soon persuaded himself, with that easy faculty 
of his for believing whatever he liked, that Phoebe s 
health really was at the bottom of what she had done, 
and even succeeded in convincing himself that it was 
more for her good than for his own that the engage- 
ment was broken off. Not that he supposed her affec- 
tion for him had cooled in the least, — no man's vanity 
would ever admit such an assumption as that, — but she 
really was too frail to take upon herself the responsi- 
bilities of married life ; it would be wrong to impose 
such a burden upon her, and Fred began to take great 
credit to himself for being so considerate of Phoebe's 
welfare. Oh, the power of selfishness, that can even . 
deceive a man into the belief that in deserting the 
woman who loves him, at a time when she most needs 
sympathy and protection, he is performing a magnani- 
mous act, — that he casts her off in the hour of mis- 
fortune for her own good ! 

It was not until he had brought himself to this 
comfortable view of his conduct that Fred felt in- 
clined to speak on the subject to Bulow. He had an 
intuitive knowledge that feulow was not going to ap- 
prove of the way he had acted, and while he felt that 
he ought to inform his friend of what had happened, 
he felt an unaccountable embarrassment in alluding 
to it. At last, one night, after they had been to the 
theatre, and were taking a smoke together in Bulow's 
room before going to bed, he determined to have the 
giatter out, and said, abruptly, as he threw away the 

fapof^^^'g^Vl T I, 'WU f .K* 

herself *"® ^^^^ mvAy I haven't told you yet that 

that she V^ I a^^^^^*" . , ,,^ 
busv in he? "^* surprised at the announcement, yet 
* 'oluntary start. 
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" Off With Phoebe 1 Poor girl 1" he exclaimed, com- 
passionately. " How could you do it, Hal ?" 

"I didn't do it/' said Fred, immediately placing 
himself on the defensive ; " it was her own wish en- 
tirely/' 

" Her tmshy Hal ? Are you sure of that ?" 

" Oh, well, as for that matter, I don't suppose she 
was particularly anxious to get rid of me, but under 
the circumstances, you know, she thought it best that 
we should part." 

" Under the circumstances," echoed Bulow, sardoni- 
cally. ^'I don't exactly understand; it seems to me 
that the circumstances of both of you are pretty much 
tlie same that they have always been." 

" Oh, hang it, Mai, you talk like a fellow was to 
blame because a woman falls into bad health," said 
Fred, fidgeting with his watch-chain ; " though that, if 
anything," he added, with a feeble attempt at a laugh, 
** might justly be reckoned as one of those traditional 
* circumstances over which one has no control.'" 

Bulow's face did not change its sardonic expression. 

" She made her health, then, the pretext?" 

" It was her health," replied Fred, loath to be forced 
out of his comfortable conviction. 

"And if it was," said Bulow, with a cold, ironical 
smile, "that is a noble reason why an honorable man 
should desert the woman who loves him." 

"The devil take you!" cried Fred, petulantly; "do 
you think I am a brute? I tell you I didn't break 
with Phoebe ; it was all her own doing." 

He then related at length the interview between 
Phoebe and himself, merely exaggerating a little, un- 
conscioasly, no doubt, his own efforts to prevent the 
final rupture. Bulow listened attentively, and when 
Fred had finished he exclaimed, in a low, sad voice, — 

"Noble, generous little woman! The world does 
not contain another like her." 

Fred moved uneasily upon his chair. Somehow 
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the contemplation of Phoebe's virtues made him un- 
comfortable, and he tried to get rid of unweloome 
thoughts by affecting a levity he did not feel. 

" Upon my word, Mai," he cried, with a feeble imi- 
tation of his usual gayety, "I believe you are more 
than half in love with Phoebe yourself/' 

Bulow did not echo Fred's laugh. 

" If I had an only sister, Fred," he said, in a tone 
that effectually put an end to all trifling, '^ a beautiful, 
gentle, loving sister, I would feel towards her precisely 
as I feel towards Phoebe." 

" Yes, confound you," answered Fred, " that is the 
only kind of affection you are capable of feeling, and 
that is the reason why you don't know how to sympa- 
thize with a fellow who is really in love, you cold, un- 
impressible dog you. I don't believe you ever will 
or can feel a genuine human passion for any woman 
living." 

" If I do," answered Bulow, quietly, " it will not be 
for one who has shown herself incapable of a genuine 
human feeling either for her own sex or for ours, be 
she beautiful as Venus." 

Fred colored. " Now, Mai, that is unfair," he cried, 
in a tone of good-natured remonstrance. "I know 
who you mean ; you are always slashing at Martha in 
that anonymous way, and upon my word it's unworthy 
of you. You ought not to be so implacable on account 
of that old grudge of yours. Remember, she was little 
more than a child then, and I dare say has been ashamed 
enough of her conduct since she has grown older." 

"There you do me injustice, Hal," said Bulow, with 
a smile, " if you think I bear Miss Bulow any ill will 
on account of that childish quarrel. I am really not 
sure but I owe her gratitude instead, for that event was 
the turning-point in my career : it made a man of me." 

" Then why do you dislike her so ?" 

" For her own faults entirely: she is cold, selfish, and 
heartless." 
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" That is a harsh indictment," said Fred, " and one 
that I can see no evidence for." 

" And yet you have the most convincing of evidence 
if you would only look at it," answered Bulow, 

"What evidence? There is no use talking riddles 
to me, for I don't understand them." 

" Well, then, if you want plain langut^, she has 
been guilty of the most cold-blooded cruelty it is in the 
power of a heartless woman to commit, in enticing your 
afleetions away from Phoebe : it was abominable, de- 
testable, diabolical." 

" Now, by heaven, you do her Injustice !" cried Fred, 
springing from his chair and standing erect before 
Bulow. " She has never, by a word or a look, given 
me one sign of encouragement. I do love her, 1 con- 
fess ; no man can look at her — no man, I mean, but 
you — and be insensible to her beauty ; but that is not 
her fault, and she has done everything in her power to 
keep me from thinking about her. The only time I 
ever dared to hint to her the real state of my feelings 
she put me down as unceremoniously as you could have 
done yourself. You know I have often told you, Mai," 
he continued, " that Martha is like you in her straight- 
forward way of looking at things: she never varnishes 
them over like other people ; and if you try to do it, 
she ruthlessly rubs your varnish off." 

He then related briefly what had occurred between 
him and Martha in Bonaventure. Bulow listened with 
eager attention, and his face brightened unconsciously. 

"Thank heaven!" he murmured, when Fred had 
finished, " she has some redeeming qualities, after all." 
Then suddenly* checking himself, he asked, as if his 
interest in the matter was entirely confined to Fred, — 

" Well, and what do you intend to do now?" 

" Why, marry her, of course, now that I am free ; 
that is, if she will have me, and I suppose she will." 

" I hope she will not," said Bulow, laconically. 

" The deuce you do I That is a civil return to make 
19 
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a fellow who has just given you his confidence. And 
may I ask whv you are so free with your good wishes ?" 

" Because 1 want to think better of Martha than 
that. I don't msh to lose all respect for her character, 
all confidence in her honor, all faith in her womanhood." 

" Humph ! according to your own account she has 
not much to lose as it is/' said Fred, moodily. 

Bulow colored. 

" At least," he replied, after a little pause, " I do not 
yet have to think of her as so utterly false to all the 
nobler instincts of human nature as she must be, Hal, 
if she ever marries Phoebe's lover." 

Fred winced. He understood Bulow's meaning, 
though he would not suffer himself squarely to face a 
conclusion that was at variance with his wishes. He 
made no attempt to argue a point where he felt that 
his was, to say the least, not the nobler side, but merely 
replied, a little stiffly, — 

" I shall marry her, nevertheless, all the same." 

"I am sorry I can't wish you success," answered 
Bulow. 

" And what if I do succeed in spite of your wishes ?" 

" I shall always treat your wife with courtesy." 

" Thank you," ironically, " although you think 
her ^" 

" What I think of her," said Bulow, interrupting 
him, " will depend on her decision with regard to your 
suit." 

" That is," returned Fred, laughing, *' if she gains 
me she loses you, and if she loses you she gains me." 

He took his leave soon after, and Bulow, when he 
was gone, sat gazing absently into the fire, unconscious 
how the time went by. The striking of the clock 
aroused him. 

" If she does it," he said, waking with a start from 
his revery, " I will know that she is unworthy of the 
love of any honorable man. And yet, and yet — oh, that 
-^he may for once in her life choose the better part !" 
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The wish was vain. In a few days the engagement 
was formally announced of Miss Martha Bulow to Mr. 
Fred Hallenqaest. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HABTHA CBOSSES THE BUBIOON. 

'* Those thorns that in her hosom lodge 
To prick and sting her."— Shakksfjcare. 

And SO Fred and Martha were engaged. The world 
approved, and the friends of both were satisfied. No 
one thought of Phoebe as an obstacle. Her failing 
health seemed a just ground for the rupture of her en- 
gagement with Fred. The mistaking of cause for effect 
is a common error in this world, and no one but Bulow 
thought of reversing the general verdict and attributing 
Phoebe^s sudden decline to the loss of her lover. 

Love unrequited is the most subtle of maladies. It 
assumes a thousand disguises and shrinks from the 
common gaze more stealthily than guilt itself. It turns 
away even from the eye of sympathy, and the hand that 
would soothe its anguish only inflicts a deeper wound. 

Thus Phoebe carried her aching heart under the guise 
of outward peace. The physicians came and looked 
wise, and called her malady by long names, and pre- 
pared tonics, and wrote prescriptions, and gave direc- 
tions about diet and exercise, and a hundred other 
things, while Phoebe listened with a patient smile, well 
knowing that the wisest among them 

" Wist na what her ail might he 
Or what wad mak her weel again.'' 

And as their remedies failed to restore the wasting 
strength of the gentle invalid, or to bring back the 
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color to her cheek, the doctors, in their wisdom, agreed 
that it was well she had broken with Fred; one so 
delicate ought never to be burdened with the responsi- 
bilities of married life they said, and those who loved 
her best listened in their blindness and approved. 

And so everybody was satisfied, — everybody, that is, 
except the two whom the world felt most called upon to 
congratulate. And what cause of dissatisfaction could 
there be for them ? They had just attained what both 
had desired above all things upon earth: they were 
engaged ; the way was free for them to marry when 
they would ; friends approved, the world smiled upon 
them ; not an obstacle stood in their path, not a cloud 
hung over their future, and yet both were haunted with 
a vague disquiet that tainted the joy of their realized 
hopes, 

Fred, with the less acute sensibilities of his sex, was 
the first to throw off the shadow that the thought of 
Phoebe cast over his happiness. The ready smile with 
which she always met him, her gentle, cheerful manner, 
so free from anything like complaint or reproach, easily^ 
deceived a man who was willing to be deceived. He 
compounded with his conscience for the love he had 
transferred to another by bestowing upon Phoebe, in 
double measure, that quiet brotherly regard which it 
cost him nothing to give. He called her his dear little 
sister, he lavished upon her gifts of fruit and flowers, 
of books, of music, of trifles of every description that 
he thought would please her fancy ; he came almost 
daily to inquire about her health, and finally, as the 
highest token of his regard, made her the confidante of 
his hopes and joys and blissful anticipations in refer- 
ence to Martha, never dreaming, in the unthinking 
selfishness of his nature, that every word smote upon 
her heart like a dagger-stroke. 

Martha tried to stifle her conscience by plunging 
into the dissipations of society with a recklessness that 
sought to drown, in a ceaseless round of gayety, the 
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still, small voice that kept whispering in her ear. 
From the day when she finally made ap her mind to 
marry Fred she was haanted by a sense of guilt from 
which she was never^ never again to be free. Even 
that supreme moment of every woman's life, — that 
fleeting, heavenly moment which comes but once in a 
lifetime, yet outweighs in memory the record of a 
thousand years, — ^the moment when she receives her 
lover's first kiss, was to Martha a moment of shame 
and confusion. She felt that she had no title to that 
kiss : it belonged of right to another, and seemed to 
bum upon her lips and into her heart and brand her 
with the treachery of a Judas. Even the brilliant des- 
tiny that awaited her as Fred Hallenquest's wife could 
not blind her to the price at which it had been pur- 
chased. Afler having played the part of poor relation all 
her life, it was natural that she should feel a secret satis- 
faction in having no longer to eat the bread of depend- 
ence. She received with the pride of an empress the 
homage paid to her success by the servile crowd who 
had formerly treated her with patronizing condescen- 
sion, and if she had only been as heartless as she made 
the world believe she might have been as happy. 

But more than everything else, though she would 
not admit it to herself, the sight of Bulow Malcolm's 
cold, scornful face kept alive the stings of conscience 
in Martha's breast, even while goading her on through 
her obstinacy in the path she had chosen. As Mordecai 
sitting in the king's gate turned all to bitterness for 
Haman, so Bulow seemed to stand in the gate of her 
happiness and bar it against her. 

" He shall see how little I care for his censure," she 
would say, biting her lips at the thought till they almost 
bled. " He shall see that I will marry Fred in spite 
of him." 

As for Bulow, he made no comments on the proposed 
marriage to any one, and appeared to view the whole 
transaction with indifference. He avoided Martha more 
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than ever, and never spoke to her upon the subject 
till one night at a family party at Mrs. Hallenquest's, 
in honor of the newly-betrothed lovers, he could not 
avoid being present and oflFering his congratulations 
along with the rest. He did not make his appearance 
till late, and then seeking out Martha, he accosted her 
with the stereotyped phrases usual on such occasions. 

" Permit me to congratulate you. Miss Bulow," he 
began, after the usual salutations had passed between 
them, " upon your engagement, and I trust that the 
consummation may prove as happy as — ^your brightest 
expectations have pictured it." 

His manner was perfectly free from embarrassment, 
but so purely conventional that she could not help feel- 
ing it was assumed for the occasion, while a percep- 
tible hesitation in pronouncing the concluding words 
excited an angry suspicion as to his probable meaning, 
and betrayed her into the mistake of resenting an 
implied rebuke. 

" As happy as — I deserve to be, perhaps you mean,'* 
she answered, with a touch of irony in her voice. 

She had given the challenge herself. Bulow fixed 
his eyes upon her a moment, as if he were reading her 
through and through with that cold, searching glance 
of his, then said, quietly, — 

" No, Miss Bulow, I did not mean that, for I sin- 
cerely wish you may be a great deal happier than you 
deserve." 

The cool audacity of the rebuke confounded Martha. 
It was just such a retort as she would herself have 
made under the circumstances, and so well aimed that 
a reply to it was impossible. As usual when irritated, 
she only made matters worse by attempting one, and 
turned her vulnerable side square to the enemy. 

" You think, then, I presume," she answered, meet- 
ing his gaze with a flash of haughty defiance in her 
eyes, " I deserve so ill that it would be inhuman to 
wish my own merits the measure of my happiness." 
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Bulow did not care to carry personalities further, 
neither would he retract his words by contradicting her. 
He continued looking at her for a second or two with- 
out speaking, then answered with an evasion so pal- 
pable that a direct assent to her observation could not 
have been more pointed. 

" I would think it superfluous," he said, " to make 
such a wish as that about anybody, for I believe we are 
all of us pretty sure to get our deserts in the long run." 

"I don't believe anything of the kind," said Martlia, 
abruptly, as she cast her eyes around the room in a 
hurried survey of its occupants. " Some people get 
a great deal more than they deserve, while others have 
nothing at all, though, as far as I can see, their merits 
differ in little else than the degrees of temptation to 
which they have been subjected. 

*^ Perhaps," su^ested Bulow, " they may differ more 
in the degree of firmness with which temptation has 
been resisted." 

Martha colored slightly under this side-thrust, but 
took no direct notice of it. 

" In that case, then," she replied, adroitly turning 
Bulow's weapon against him, " the greatest share of 
happiness belongs to the least deserving, for people 
who have everytliing they desire have no temptations 
to resist." 

" I don't know about that," said Bulow ; " there are 
some things people may desire — happiness itself, for 
instance — so subtle that we cannot tell whether they 
possess them or not." 

" Oh, you are begging the question," answered Mar- 
tha. ^' I mean all tixe things that are necessary to make 
people happy." 

" And what are those things ?" asked Bulow. " We 
have here," he continued, glancing around the room, 
" an assembly chosen from the Slite of society, the fa- 
vored among fortune's favorites, prosperous every one, 
leaders in wealth, fashion, and social position, among 
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whom we ought to find, if anywhere, a fair sample of 
those who have, to use your own words, ' everjrthing 
necessary to make people happy/ Now, show me, if 
you can, one of those blessed beings who possesses all 
the ingredients of human happiness, and I will give 
you credit for having made a greater discovery than 
the philosopher's stone or the elixir of life." 

Martha looked around the room again, and resting 
her eyes upon a rich banker's wife, the sister of her 
own sister Emily's husband, smiled, and answered^ 
laconically, — 

"Mrs/Mulford." 

Bulow looked puzzled. Mrs. Mulford was noted as 
the stupidest woman of her set, and her husband was 
what Fred Hallenquest described as a walking gas-bag. 

" Well," said Bulow, inquiringly, " in what respect 
is Mrs. Mulford entitled to be regarded as an object of 
envy?" 

" In the first place," answered Martha, counting off 
on her fingers with an air of comic gravity, '^ she has 
money, world without end. Secondly, she is blessed 
with a degree of self-satisfaction that nothing can dis- 
turb ; and last, but not least, is she to be envied for 
the childlike simplicity of faith that can believe in 
Mr. Mulford." 

Bulow laughed. 

" Well, let us test your case," he said. " Now an- 
swer me honestly, would you be willing to take Mrs, 
Mulford's husband for the sake of his money?" 

Martha hesitated a moment, then answered, — 

" Yes, if I had no better sense than to admire him." 

'' And would you be willing to have no better sense 
than that?" 

She hesitated a little longer than before, then an- 
swered, looking down, and toying absently with her 
fan, — 

** Yes, I suppose so, if that would make me happy." 

The unconscious admission implied in her words did 
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not escape Balow^ but he said nothing. Other guests 
came up at that moment to claim the attention of the 
bride-elect^ and Bulow withdrew. Martha's eyes fol* 
lowed him anxiously, but he did not return to her side 
nor even look towards her again during the evening. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A LOVE-LETTER. 

" I could weep 
And I could laugh : I am light and heavy/' — Ch7'iolanu8. 

In the midst of these perplexities and heart-burnings 
an event occurred which put a stop for a time to ail 
schemes of love or ambition, and brought in their stead 
thoughts of humility and mourning to many hearts. 
A telegram came one day from New Orleans announ* 
cing the sudden death of poor, discarded Tom. He 
had died of typhoid-pneumonia, after a few days' ill- 
ness, leaving his two helpless babies orphaned and 
alone in a great city. 

Remorse immediately seized upon Tom's family, and 
those who had disowned him living did not grudge 
him their tears when dead. Phoebe and Martha grieved 
bitterly, and were for setting off at once to find Tom's 
orphaned boys, whose forlorn and helpless state filled 
their hearts with tender pity. Phoebe, in accordance 
with Tom's wish, claimed them as her own especial 
charge, and set aside, with a peremptoriness unusual 
with her, all objections that were raised on account of 
her health. She must have those children ; they were 
to be hers alone, to guide and to bring up in her own 
way. She felt herself drawn to them with the yearn- 
ing of an empty heart that has found at last something 
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to live for. They seemed to have been lefl to her 

{'ust in time to fill the great void made in her life 
>y the inconstancy of her lover. With those little 
ones to care for she felt that there was still left her 
some object in life to make it worth the living, and she 
roused herself at the thought with an energy that 
seemed almost unnatural in her feeble condition. Her 
strength seemed to revive all at once, and the very next 
day after the news of Tom's death was received her 
trunks were packed and she and Martha were on their 
way back to Wymberley. Fred was not in a state of 
mind to be satisfied long anywhere away from Martha, 
so the Hallenquests soon followed to their country 
home, for the spring shooting, Fred said. And Mr. 
John, not finding the city much to his taste just then, 
shut up his town house and followed the rest. 

The doctor eagerly seconded Phoebe's plans with 
regard to Tom's children. He had telegraphed im- 
mediately upon hearing of Tom's death, to responsible 
parties in New Orleans, requesting them to have the 
children cared for till he could send for them, and had 
forwarded money for the purpose, but Phoebe's anxiety 
would brook no delay. She must go for them herself, 
and go at once, and nobody ever dreamed of opposing 
any wish of Phoebe's. It was arranged, therefore, that 
she should depart the following week, Martha, of course, 
accompanying her. Aunt Jane was to go along as chap- 
eron, with Fred and Bulow to escort the party. 

Before setting out on her journey Phoebe went to pay 
a visit to Mrs. Dolager to tell her of the plans made 
with regard to Tom's children. Mrs. Dolager's grief 
for poor Tom Phoebe knew would be deep and sincere, 
and as grandmother of the orphans she had some right 
to know what was to be done with them. 

Phoebe found the good woman seated at her sewing, 
with Sam on a chair beside her, poring laboriously 
over the columns of the " Christian Worker," the only 
literature, except the Bible and the almanac, known in 
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the Dolager household. He was reading aloud to his 
mother from her favorite repertory, the obituary col- 
umn, and both were weeping vigorously over the un- 
timely end of a pious young missionary in China, as 
recorded in the pathetic language of the "Worker/' 
Mrs. Dolager, always mournfully sensitive to the pa- 
thos of obituaries, contrived now, by associating the 
idea of Tom and Jenny with all the exemplary young 
men and women whose deaths were chronicled in the 
" Worker," to derive from her favorite reading a de- 
gree of dismal satisfaction that must have been truly 
edifying. To be honored after death with an obituary 
in the " Christian Worker" was to Mrs. Dollar a sort 
of canonization that went far to reconcile her to the 
thought of the grave. Her grief for Jenny had been 
greatly soothed by a beautiful notice of Jenny's death, 
full eighteen inches long, from the pen of Mr. Parker 
Beasley, presiding elder of the district, and Tom's social 
position and importance ought to entitle him, Mrs. Dol- 
ager thought, to a full column at the least. Jenny's 
obituary, printed on parchment and hung in a gilt 
frame over the parlor mantel, was the chief ornament 
of the room, and Mrs. Dolager, aside from her sense of 
what was due to Tom as a Christian husband and father, 
felt an aesthetic longing for a similar notice of him, 
framed and hung beside it as a companion-piece. 
And then what a subject Tom's career would be for 
the gifted pen of Mr. Beasley! What beautiful things 
he would say about the heavenly meeting between the 
young husband and the loving wife who had gone be- 
fore I What pathetic things about the innocent babes, 
bereft in quick succession of a mother's loving care and 
a father's protecting arm ! What solemn things about 
the awful dispensations of Providence in suddenly cut- 
ting off the strong man in the flower of his days ! Then, 
too, Mr. and Mrs. Dolager themselves, on account of 
the family ties which connected them with the de- 
ceased^ might hope to be mentioned incidentally, as 
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they had been in Jenny's obituary. And what glory 
to have their names printed a second time in the 
" Christian Worker" 1 Mrs. Dolager's eyes moistened 
with tributary tears at the mere idea. She was a con- 
noisseur in obituary literature, and felt that the present 
occasion ought not to be thrown away. 

Phoebe's entrance gave rise to a fresh access of weep- 
ing on Mrs. Dolager's part.. Sam's emotion, too, welled 
up to overflowing at the sight of the object of his ado- 
ration, and there rose before his eyes pathetic visions 
of himself dying of a broken heart and Phcebe moved 
to tears by one of Mr. Beasley's lovely effusions. For 
an obituary in the "Christian Worker' and a tear from 
Phoebe, Sam felt at that moment that it would be glori- 
ous to die, and his eyes became so watery at the idea 
that he was obliged to apply his coat-sleeve to them 
several times on the sly. 

Mrs. Dolager presently checked her sobs, and pro- 
ceeded to give expression to her feelings in words. 

"I couldn't a believed it," she said, shaking her 
head dolefully, " if I didn't know it was so. It seems 
like it was only yesterday that him and Jinny wasn't 
no more than childen playing around as peart as any- 
body, and now to think they are both gone !" 

She interrupted herself a moment to blow her nose, 
and then continued, — 

" Who would 'a thought he'd 'a went to meet her 
so soon? It seems like no time since my Jinny was 
took, and now poor Tom's gone too, and them childen 
air left all alone in the cold world." 

This last utterance was so in the style of Mr. Beasley 
that she broke down again over her own pathos, and 
Phoebe had to step in as comforter. 

" Don't be uneasy about the children, Mrs. Dolager," 
she said, drying her own eyes. "They shall never 
lack for anything as long as I live. I know that I 
can't be to them all that their mother would, but I am 
going to take them and do the best I can. Tom wanted 
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me to have them, and I intend to devote my whole life 
to them/' 

*' Heaven bless you for that !" cried Mrs. Dolager, 
fervently. " I'd rather you'd have the raising of them 
childen, Phoebe, than anybody else in the world, ex- 
cepting it was their ma herself, and I know Jinny 
would feel the same if she was here to say so, for she 
always set more store by you than by all the rest o' 
Tom's kin put together. And how long will it be 
before you get the childen home?" 

*' I am going for them myself," replied Phoebe, " and 
expect to start next Thursday. I don't want to leave 
the poor little darlings in the hands of strangers a 
minute longer than I can help." 

'* That's right, Phoebe ; you're right, as you always 
are," said Mrs. Dolager, approvingly. "I am glad 
you are going to take the childen, for you can do a 
heap better by them than I ever could ; but I hope," 
she added, with a genuine pathos in her voice, " that 
when you make fine gentlemen of 'em you won't let 
'em forget their poor old grandma, for though they'll 
be brought above me and mine, still thev air my 
Jinny's childen, and I can't help loving 'em." 

" Oh, no, surely not, Mrs. Dolager," replied Phoebe, 
touched at the good woman's words ; " I have no idea 
of weaning them, from you. They shall come to see 
you as often as you like, for I know Tom would want 
them to love Jenny's mother." 

" Thank'ee, Phoebe, thank'ee," exclaimed Mrs. Dola- 
ger, with a brightening face. " It's just like you to say 
so. I might 'a knowed you would do what's right by 
us all." 

A little paUse ensued, which was broken by Mrs. 
Dolager asking, — 

"And Tom, Phoebe, what is your pa going to do 
about the body?" 

" That reminds me," answered Phoebe, sadly, " of 
something I must speak to you about. Papa intends 
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to have Tom^s remains brought home and placed in our 
family burying-ground, and if you have no objection 
he will have Jenny's brought at the same time and 
placed beside them; it would seem cruel to separate 
them in death^ you know." 

" Yes, so it would," answered Mrs. Dolager, gratified 
at the proposal ; " and so far from objecting, Phoebe, 
me and Mr. Dolager both will be only too glad to have 
Jinny buried at home, where them that loves her can 
go and see her grave sometimes, instead of in them 
awful cemenaries at New Orleans, where I'm told you 
can't dig a foot without coming to water. And tliere's 
mostly Catholics buried there, too, I'm told," she added, 
as if that were something even more objectionable tlian 
the water. 

" Tom and Jenny are in a vault," said Phoebe, with 
a shudder at Mrs. Dolager's suggestion about the 
water, " but we would rather have them at home, where 
loving hands can tend their graves." 

" Yes, yes, that's so," answered Mrs. Dolager, wiping 
her nose ; " the poor creeturs mustn't be forgotten be- 
cause they^re dead and can't speak for themselves. And 
who is going to write Tom's obituary, Phoebe?" she 
added, seizing the opportunity to broach that impor- 
tant subject. 

" Notices of his death have already been published 
in the New Orleans and the Savannah papers," answered 
Phoebe. 

This meagre mention by the daily papers was far 
from satisfying Mrs. Dolager, who thought that a two- 
column obituary in the " Christian Worker," and a fu- 
neral oration from the Rev. Parker Beasley, was the wevj 
least that the occasion demanded. The thought of her- 
self with Mr. Dolager and Sam all dressed in their 
best, and seated on the front pew as chief mourners at 
Mount Eanon Church on the next "first Sunday," lis- 
tening to the eloquence of the Rev. Parker Beasley, 
with all the neighbors looking on and envying their 
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importance, went far to reconcile Mrs. Dolager to her 
share in the bereavement. Phcebe's answer was very 
disappointing, and she hastened to explain that some- 
thing more was expected. 

" Yes, I know that, but it's the regular obituary I'm 
talking about,'' she replied, unable to realize the pos- 
sibility of dispensing with that important formality. 
** Mr. Beasley could do it beautiful, and if you would 
like to have it in the ' Worker,' where Jinny's was 
published, he could get it put in there. The * Worker' 
do have beautiful obituaries : Sam and me, we've just 
lieen reading some of 'em, and 'twould make you cry 
to hear 'em, they're so tender and pitiful. Sam, get 
the paper, and let Phoebe see that one about the young 
minister that was just about to get married ; and read it 
aloud, please," she added, as ^m handed Phoebe the 
.paper and pointed out the article in question. "I 
would like to hear it i^in, it is wrote so oeautiful." 

Mrs. Dolager assumed a listening attitude, and 
Phoebe, too good-natured to disappoint her, waded pa- 
tiently through the string of platitudes that seemed so 
touchingly eloquent to Mrs. Dolager. The effect upon 
Phoebe was the opposite of what Mrs. Dolager intended, 
for it rendered her only the more averse to having poor 
Tom made the snbject of Mr. Beasley's eloquence, and 
gently, but firmly, she put down all Mrs. Dolager's 
aspirations. 

The worthy woman was disappointed, but she could 
not find it in her heart to blame Phoebe. 

"It's all the fault of her bringing up," she said to 
Sam, deprecatingly, after Phoebe had left them. 
**Them feulows is a worldly set, and sermons and 
obituaries is nothing to them now, but they'll find out 
different when they come to die." 

" But Miss Phoebe ain't worldly, ma," protested Sam. 

"No, not her," answered Mrs. Dolager, "but the 
rest of 'em is. There's Martha, now ; it's all very well 
for some folks to take on about her beauty like the^ 
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do, but for my part, I say handsome is as handsome 
does, and Martha's temper Ml keep her from ever being 
handsome by that rule. And just to think,'' she con- 
tinued, with sublime disregard of her pronouns, " of 
Fred Hallenquest having no better sense than to go 
and give Phoebe up to fall in love with her, after being 
engaged to her, too, you might say, from his cradle. 
Well, a tadpole can't choose for a frog, as the saying 
is, and no more, I reckon, can a boy in his frocks 
choose for a man in his breeches ; but this I do say, 
Sam, if ever you take a notion to get married, I hope 
you'll know your own mind before you ask the girl to 
have you." 

Sam blushed and said nothing. The rupture be- 
tween Fred and Phoebe had opened to him, when he 
heard of it, a vista of hope down which he stoiod gazing 
wistfully, without daring to approach near the goal of 
his desires. He employed all his spare time inditing 
letters to Phoebe, declaring the state of his affections, 
but never succeeded in getting one finished, a blot or a 
misspelled word, or some other disaster always over- 
taking him before the close, and forcing him to con- 
sign the labored production to the flames. But Phoebe's 
last visit fanned Sam's timid passion into a blaze that 
warmed up his efforts until they culminated at last in 
a grand literary masterpiece. After three days of as- 
siduous labor he produced the following remarkable 
document, which the astonished Phoebe received by 
mail on the day before her departure for New Orleans. 
It was not a full fledged love-letter : Sam did not ven- 
ture upon so bold a step all at once, but thought that 
by displaying his literary achievements, and requesting 
the honor of a friendly correspondence, he would first 
sound the state of Phoebe's sentiments towards him. 
As no words but Sam's own can do justice to his 
style, his letter is here given exact, except the won- 
derful curves and zigzags of the lines, Xfljich print is 
inadequate to reproduce. 
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" Wtmberlt, February 26, 18—. 

"Esteemed Miss, — It is with indescribable emo- 
tions of pleasure and gratitude that I undertake to 
perform this most delightful task of writing to you 
this beautiful and lovely star light night whilst it is 
proberable if possible that all others are consoling 
themselves in the arms of Morpheus or somnus — ^anil 
proberable long since dreaming of (hobgoblins and 
apparitions) I say delightful because there is nothing 
productive of more pleasure to me than a hospitable 
and sociable correspondence with a lady Friend — I trust 
that the motives that impel me to ask the privilidge of 
a correspondence are not distasteful to you & may meet 
with your favorable consideration. Per contra. 

*' Memory has often born me back to the pleasant 
moments I spent with you in the halls of learning 
long ago, those happy associations form an indiscribable 
link between the (happy past and hopeful future) wh- 
ich the blight of time cannot efface. It is true we are 
residing near each other, but I am engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits which require close confinement I deem 
it expedient on my part to write. Our * proximity' 
to each other need not conflict, and if I must confess, 
in the incepiency there is nothing I esteem & regard 
more highly or that is productive of more pleasure and 
gratification to me than a hospitable correspondence 
with a female Friend. 

" Hoping this may meet with a favorable response at 
your first convenience 

" I am Respectfully 
"Yours 

"Samuel Dolager." 

When Phoebe read this effusion she laughed till the 
tears came into her eyes. She could picture Sam to 
herself as he composed it, laboriously appealing to his 
dictionary and grammar, and ransacking his brain for 
bits of his forgotten school learning. It was hard to 

20 
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keep so exquisite a bit of humor to herself, but Phoebe's 
sense of honor would not permit her to betray the con- 
fidence of her humble admirer, so after writing Sam 
a brief note, kindly but positively extinguishing his 
hopes, she burned the precious document, lest the 
temptation to show it might some day get the better 
of her. 

As for Sam, he pined in secret for a month or two, 
and so " left off from his vittles,*' as Mrs. Dolager ex- 
pressed it, that his worthy parent began to entertain 
serious fears of a decline. Sam, however, soon recov- 
ered his appetite, and his heart also, it is to be pre- 
sumed, for in the course of a year he relieved his 
mother^s anxiety by taking to himself a spouse of his 
own rank in lire, — a buxom, rosy-cheeked damsel, who 
made it her chief occupation in life to preserve the 
Dolager name from extinction. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" And cheeks all pale, which but an hour before 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness. '^ 

Btbon. 

The trip to New Orleans was quickly made, and 
Phoebe placed in possession of the boys whose guar- 
dianship she coveted so eagerly. They were bright, 
handsome little fellows, and with the natural instinct 
of children to be attracted by whatever is pure and 
lovely, they had not been in her presence an hour be- 
fore they were clinging to Peefcc, as little Fred, in his 
childish accents, christened her, as gflfieQtionateiy as if 
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she had been their mother. Phoebe was as happy la 
this new love as the little boys themselves^ and she 
grew so much stronger and brighter under its influence 
that even Martha's conscience was lulled to rest. She 
was really deceived at last, like everybody else, by 
Phoebe's cheerful, contented manner. Martha, who 
was so ill versed in the art of self-control, could not 
realize that the fiercest of human passions was burning 
silently under that calm exterior, like the flames of 
Aconcagua, which smoulder eternally in their secret 
caverns, but send forth neither lignt nor smoke to 
betray their existence. 

It was only in Bulow's presence that Martha felt the 
sting of her conscience revive. While he did not take 
it upon himself to censure or to criticise her conduct, 
and had never, except on the one occasion already men- 
tioned, even alluded to her engagement, there pervaded 
his manner towards her that air of quiet disdain under 
which Martha writhed as she would not have done 
under the bitterest reproaches. There was a condem- 
nation in his elance that gave a sting to the whip of 
conscience, and made her despise herself for being 
despised by him. 

" If he would only speak," she would say to herself 
sometimes, after having felt the cold contempt of his 
glance, "no matter what, only that I might answer 
him, I would hurl back his words in his face, and re- 
turn him scorn for scorn and hatred for hatred, but this 
unspoken insolence is intolerable, yes, it is intolerable!'' 
Then, angry with herself for being angry, she would 
ask, fiercely, " But why am I such a fool as to care 
what he thinks? Don't I hate him, too? Yes, hate 
him worse than a thousand devils !" And she would 
stamp her foot with an angry tread, as if at every step 
she were trampling on an imaginary Bulow. 

It was carnival time, but neither Phoebe nor Martha 
took part in its gayeties ; the memory of poor Tom was 
too fresh in their minds for that. During the fort- 
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night they spent in the city Phoebe devoted herself 
entirely to the pleasure of her boys, while Martha was 
busy selecting her trousseau. It had been settled that 
the marriage should take place after Lent, and the 
young couple sail immediately for Europe, where they 
were to spend a year or two before taking possession of 
the family estate at Fernwood, which Mr. Hallenquest 
had always intended making over to Fred on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. 

The trousseau was soon laid in, thanks to the good 
offices of Aunt Jane, who delighted in a wedding above 
all things human or divine, no matter who were the 
high contracting parties. Next to getting people mar- 
ried, on any terms. Aunt Jane delighted in a good ex- 
cuse for shopping, and she supplied Martha liberally 
with the beautiful things for which New Orleans mil- 
liners are noted. There was no need for further delay, 
and the splendid steamer " Yucatan^' was selected for 
the homeward voyage. The weather was superb. The 
coral-bound waters of the Gulf lay quiet and placid in 
the sunlight as a sea of glass, the south wind blew 
softly, and everything presaged a quick and prosperous 
voyage. The vessel was crowded with pleasure-seekers 
homeward bound from the carnival, and they seemed 
to carry with them the joyous revelry of that festive 
time. Never did a merrier crew set sail over those 
smiling waters where perpetual summer seemed to 
reign. The decks were alive all day with the throng 
of happy idlers assembled there to bask in the sun- 
shine, and at night the cabin was converted into a tem- 
porary ball-room, where they danced till the voice of 
the watchman warned them to their berths. 

Before retiring to her state-room Martha stopped at 
Phoebe's door to inquire about one of the little boys, 
who had hurt himself just after supper by tumbling 
down the gangway and been carried off howling to bed. 
The littlr-*"**-^, whom Phoebe kept in her own state- 
room, y <J> ^"^und asleep by this time, but Phoebe 
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was sitting on the edge of their berth, with her hands 
hanging listlessly at her side and her head bent for- 
ward in an attitude of utter dejection that betrayed 
more plainly than words could have done the hopeless 
agony of her soul. The mask of cheerfulness so hero- 
ically worn in the presence of those who loved her was 
thrown aside now, and on every feature stood revealed 
the cold nakedness of her grief. An unheeded tear 
was glistening on her cheek, and the look of meek, 
hopeless resignation in her downcast eyes pierced like a 
dagger through Martha's heart. Too well she knew 
the meaning of that look, and all the comforting as- 
surances she had drawn from Phoebe's loving interest 
in Tom's boys was blown to the winds. Conscience- 
stricken, she paused in the half-open door, uncertain 
whether to advance or to retreat. Phoebe had not heard 
her first gentle tap, and thinking that she might, per- 
haps, be asleep, Martha had softly opened the door 
without knocking again, and thus !rhoebe was unaware 
of her presence. Her first impulse was to rush forward 
and throw her arms around Phoebe's neck and beg her 
forgiveness, but a feeling of guiltiness restrained her. 
*' No, no, the very sight of me must be odious to her," 
said Martha, shrinking back, and closing the door 
quickly, she stole away unperceived. 

There was no rest for Martha that night. The old 
conflict, so often waged before, was renewed now more 
fiercely than ever, for the motives that impelled to 
either course were strengthened. Matters had gone so 
far that she did not see how it was possible to break 
the marriage off. The trousseau was all provided, the 
friends on both sides had been consulted, and then 
Fred himself, it would be unfair to disappoint him at 
this late hour. But then, on the other hand, if she 
persisted in her purpose, how could she ever endure the 
recollection of Phoebe's face as she had just seen it ? 
The memory of it, she felt, would haunt her all her 
life, and Martha grew desperate at the thought " It 
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Will be better to sacrifioe everything," she said to her- 
self, " than to wrong Phoebe as I am doing/^ 

Nervous and wretched, unable to rest in her berth, 
and anxious to fly from herself, she dressed and went 
out on deck. The other passengers had all retired long 
ago, and the deck was silent and deserted save by one 
solitary figure, which Martha, absorbed in her own re- 
flections, did not observe as it leaned motionless over 
the taflrail, gazing down into the sparkling water that 
rippled in the steamer's wake. 

Martha moved along with a rapid step, keeping pace 
with the turbid agitation of her thoughts. She seemed 
unconscious of everything around her until she acci- 
dentally stumbled over a cable, which, after nearly 
throwing her down, struck against the foot of the man 
standing there, and caused him to look round. Martha 
looked up at the same moment, and she and Bulow 
found themselves face to face once more, alone in the 
moonlight. 

It was so like that other time long ago, when those 
two stood facing each other on a steamer's deck, that 
both were startled and stood gazing at one another in 
silence, each conscious of the other's thoughts, yet 
neither able to utter a word. Every circumstance con- 
spired to bring back the memory of that stormy meet- 
ing. The moonlight, the placid water, the silence 
around them, when no sound was heard save the 
eternal roar of the ocean, and the lashing of the wave 
against the steamer's side, all brought back the past so 
vividly that Martha almost felt herself a girl again. 
The recollection of that time always brought a sense 
of shame and humiliation over Martha, and now, still 
further humbled and almost distracted in her mind by 
the consciousness of another wrong more grievous still, 
for which she was responsible, a feeling of unwonted 
softness came over her, and she felt ready to cast her- 
self at BuloVs feet and implore his forgiveness for the 
Tast and his help for the future. She had never be- 
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fore Beemed to herself so weak, and she felt somehow 
that Bulow could supply the strength she needed. She 
wanted to do right, and with his help it would be so 
easy, if he would only learn to think better of her, 
and believe her to be worthy of something else than 
the hatred and contempt with which he had always re- 
garded her. She could not speak, but her thoughts 
came into her face, and she raised her eves to him with 
a look so different from the haughty defiance of long 
ago, a look so full of mute entreaty, so touching in its 
silent confession of weakness and wretchedness, that the 
young man's cold, handsome features softened in spite 
of himself. He saw that a great struggle was going 
on in Martha's breast, and that she was silently im- 
ploring help, guidance, sympathy. Will he give them ? 
Will he speak? 

His lips move, but ere they can frame a word his 
tongue is petrified, his heart stands still, and the look 
on the face of his companion turns to one of stony 
horror as the midnight stillness of the hour is broken 
by a wild and frantic cry, — a cry terrible enough on 
laud, but horrible beyond description at sea, a cry that 
sounded like the voice of doom. Fire — fire — ^fire ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

DE PROFUNDIS. 

" Thus to be lost, and thus to sink and die.*' — Shbllby. 

The fearful cry was still ringing in the air, when 
as if by magic a thousand echoes seemed to answer 
from every part of the ship, and the peaceful silence of 
the moment before was changed into the din of Pan- 
demonium. Terrified shrieks of women, shrill cri^° 
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of children, prayers, curses, threats, entreaties, voices 
vainly shouting words of command into ears too ter- 
rified to heed, the confused shouts of sailors, the hur- 
ried tramp of many feet rushing aimlessly hither and 
thither, and amid it all th^ merciless hissing of the 
flames as they burst from the port-holes, were the sounds 
that suddenly, as if conjured by some magic of the Evil 
One, burst upon the heavenly stillness of the night. 
Before either Bulow or Martha could recover from the 
sudden chill of horror that paralyzed them at the first 
cry the deck was thronged with frantic men and women 
in every sts^e of undress, rushing wildly to and fro, 
urged by blind instinct to fly where flight was impos- 
sible. At such moments of extreme peril the brutal 
instinct of self-preservation reigns supreme. Some 
few noble spirits rise above the thought of self, and 
glorify humanity with those divine outbursts of heroism 
that go far to redeem our common nature from the re- 
proacli of those grosser propensities which have sur- 
vived its development from a lower state, but in the 
odmmon herd, the rank and file of humanity, fear un- 
chains the animal instincts, and urges them on in a 
selfish, savage struggle for existence. Nothing so un- 
humanizes the mass of mankind as fear, under whose 
pitiless rule self-preservation, the first and lowest law 
of nature, asserts itself with absolute sway. 

In far less time than it has taken to tell all this 
Bulow had recovered his self-possession, and, seizing 
Martha by the arm, hurried her with him down into 
the cabin. 

" Come,^' he said, in a low, firm voice, " let us find 
Phoebe and Aunt Jane. At such a time as this we 
must all keep together.^^ 

In the cabin there was greater confusion than on deck. 
It was almost impossible for Bulow to thread his way 
through the frantic crowd that jostled and hustled each 
other like wild beasts in a cage, and he had to tighten 
his grip on Martha's arm to keep her from being forced 
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away from him by the pressure of the throng. As he 
glanced around in search of the two he desirwi to find, 
he saw, but did not heed, some of the strange incongru- 
ities into which people may be led under the bewilder- 
ing influence of fear. Terror seemed to deprive many 
unfortunates not only of reason, but of consciousness, 
and they moved about in a strange, automatic way like 
pejTsons in a trance. One woman, who had dropped a 
shawl-pin, was down on her hands and knees carefully 
searching for it on the cabin-floor, unconscious of the 
knocks and thumps received from those whose excite- 
ment took a more boisterous turn. Another was care- 
fully tying a pillow round her waist for a life-preserver, 
and a superannuated Beau Brummel, who had caught 
up a flannel undershirt instead of his wig, was vainly 
trying to fit it on his head without attracting a glance 
or a smile as he rushed for the gangway. Among the 
women, almost without exception, the instinct of mod- 
esty first asserted itself even in the midst of their terror. 
All of them had caught up some sort of covering first 
thing, or made some effort, no matter how grotesque, 
to screen their persons. Some of the more self-pos- 
sessed had even stopped to dress themselves, and were 
buckling on their life-preservers. 

Bulow was fortunate enough to encounter Aunt Jane 
just as she emerged from her state-room with a water- 
proof hastily flung over her shoulders, wringing her 
hands and calling helplessly for him. He directed 
Martha to buckle life-preservers on her aunt and her- 
self while he went to Phoebe^s room, a few doors off^, to 
fetch her and the boys. On the way he encountered 
Fred, pale with horror and calling frantically for Mar- 
tha. Before proceeding on his errand he conducted 
Fred to where he had left Martha with her aunt, and 
hurriedly committing them both to his charge, directed 
them to make their way on deck as far to the stern as 
possible and wait for him there. They obeyed him 
mechanically. Bulow^s coolness and decision inspire^ 
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the belief that if there existed a hope of safety it was 
to be found in him. 

In the mean time, Bulow continued his search for 
Phoebe. Her state room was empty when he reached 
it, nor could he find her or the boys anywhere in the 
cabin. After scouring the decks fore and aft without 
success he tried to descend again to the cabin, but was 
met by a rush of smoke and flame up the gangway that 
forced him to retreat. The fire had made its way to this 
point from the forward cabin where it originated, and 
bursting upward through the opening, gained fresh fury 
as it leaped out into the air. The shrieks of the mis- 
erable wretches imprisoned below were sickening to 
hear. Bulow stopped his ears and hurried from the 
spot, almost frenzied by the thought that Phoebe, per- 
haps, was there, roasting alive beneath his very feet 
and he powerless to help her. 

The flames were gaining ground with fearful rapid- 
ity. How or where the fire originated was never known. 
It was first discovered in the offices, where it had already 

fained such headway that there was no hope of sub- 
uing or even of retarding its progress. It appeared 
to have begun in the linen-room, and had probably 
been smouldering there ever since the vessel left port. 
If it had started in the hold, it could easily have been 
smothered down under hatches until the vessel had 
time to land, and even as it was, with good manage- 
ment the prospect would not have been altogether 
hopeless. About twenty miles to leeward were some 
outlying sentinels of the Tortugas group. They were 
encompassed by dangerous reefs and bars, but with care- 
ful piloting some islet might be found hospitable enough 
to afford a temporary refuge to the forlorn crew if only 
it could be reached in time. It was decided to make 
the attempt, and but for the unfortunate demoraliza- 
tion of the crew it might have been successful; but 
there was no discipline on board. The captain was a 
worthy, good-natured man, but totally unfitted for the 
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emergency in which he was now placed. The sailors, 
excited and alarmed and without a head able to control 
them, seemed incapable of performing their duties, and 
the vessel, left to drift without adeq^uate guidance, 
stranded on a sunken reef almost within sight of the 
land for which she was steering. The demoralization 
of the crew was now complete. The men, seeing the 
flames gaining on all sides and fearful of being cut off 
from their only chance of escape, deserted tlieir posts 
and began to scramble for the boats. 

Bulow, debarred from entering the cabin again, hur- 
ried forward once more in his fruitless search. The 
flames had by this time burst up through the skylights 
and were eating their way at a fearful rate, threatening 
soon to envelop the entire deck, and at any moment to 
cut off communication between fore and aft. Bulow 
was about to give up in despair and return to his 
friends in the stern, when near the bow he suddenly 
came upon the captain with one of Tom's boys in 
each arm, and Phoebe gliding on her crutches at his 
side. The kind-hearted man, like everybody else who 
came about her, had been captivated by the gentle 
manners of his lovely passenger, and touched at the 
thought of her helplessness, had sent one of his sailors, 
at the first alarm, to bear her and the boys to his own 
cabin above deck, where he could more easily provide 
for their safety. The men had lowered a boat by this 
time, in which they meant to make their escape, and 
the captain, who, with all his faults, was too brave a 
man to desert his vessel, persuaded them to take Phoebe 
instead of himself. She called to Bulow as he passed, 
and asked after her friends, but the captain kindly hur- 
ried her on before he could answer. Bulow saw that 
she was in better hands than his: if anybody had 
power to save her it was the captain of the steamer, and 
Bulow felt that the best thing he himself could do was 
to withdraw, that he might not excite the jealousy of 
the crew by seeming to desire a place for himself in t*-" 
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boat. To ease PhcBbe^a mind he ran back a step or 
two, and shouting her a hurried assurance that her 
friends were providing for their own safety, he bade 
her trust herself to the sailors, and then hurried away 
to the stern just in time to escape being cut off by the 
roaring Etna that was issuing from the gangway. 

The situation had now become appalling. The deck 
was so heated from the raging furnace below that one 
could scarcely stand upon it, and many, unable to 
endure longer the scorching heat, had flung themselves 
overboard in despair. There was a fearful struggle 
over the boats. There were but three, and the steamer 
was so overcrowded that they were not sufficient to 
accommodate half the number that was trying to get 
into them. Pain and terror had maddened the help- 
less wretches pent up there between fire and water, and 
left them only their animal nature with its selfish in- 
stincts. The first boat launched was instantly swamped 
by the reckless multitude that leaped into it, and every 
soul of them perished. The next was more cautiously 
managed. The men who had launched her, warned by 
the fate of her predecessor, pushed off to a aafe distance 
from the ship, and suffered the passengers to enter only 
one at a time till they had received as many as they 
could safely accommodate. Bulow succeeded in fling- 
ing Mrs. John into it by main force among the first 
that entered, but before he could get Martha on board 
the boat was already crowded, and the crew, rendered 
timid by the fate of their unfortunate companions, 
pushed off and refused to receive another passenger. 
The third and last boat was nearly full when he made 
a rush for it, the gunwale was almost on a level with 
the water, and those on board called out that they 
could receive but one more. There was a frantic rush 
for the vacant place, but Bulow, by his adroitness and 
strength, contrived to get ahead of all competitors, and 
was about to lower Martha into the boat, when she sud- 
denly resisted. 
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" But you, and Fred !" she asked, turning, and plant- 
ing her foot firmly on the scorching deck. 

" Fred and I are men," answered Bulow, hurriedly, 
" and can take care of ourselves." 

Martha cast her eyes upon Fred, and the look of 
ashy terror on his face brought a strange expression of 
mingled pity and contempt into her own. 

'* Go, Fred," she said, hastily, taking him by the 
arm and drawing him into her place ; " there is no use 
we should both perish, and you must live for Phoebe." 

Even in that terrible hour the thought of making 
atonement to Phoebe was uppermost in her mind. She 
had it in her power now to make a grand expiation : she 
would restore to Phoebe, at the cost of her own life, the 
lover of whom she had robbed her. 

Fred looked down at the ark of safety that was 
opened to him. Life seemed so sweet and death so 
horrible, — such a death as this ! Still, he made a feeble 
resistance. 

"But, Martha " he faltered. Martha's only 

reply was to urge him forward with the firm but gentle 
pressure of her hand. He yielded mechanically to the 
soft compulsion, and, hardly knowing what he was 
about, swung down quickly into the boat, and Bulow 
and Martha were left together on the burning ship. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

THROUGH FIRE AND FLOOD. 

" L*liomn)6 n'a aucune hospitality a attendre de I'oc^an. — 
Victor Hugo. 

The flames rolled steadily on. The deck was soon 
one solid sheet of fire, except the little strip aft, where 
the half a score of doomed wretches who still survived 
were huddled together. The burning vessel, as she lay 
motionless on the water, lighting sea and sky for miles 
around with the glare of her conflagration, presented a 
spectacle of appalling magnificence to the occupants of 
the receding boats as they looked back upon the horror 
they had escaped. A cry of agony arose from the for- 
saken wretches on board as the last boat pushed away 
and left them to their fate. One by one, driven by 
the scorching flames to madness and despair, they flung 
themselves overboard, till Bulow and Martha were left 
alone. 

Neither of the two had moved or spoken since Fred 
left them. Now, for the first time, they turned and 
silently looked each other in the face. There was 
neither fear nor faintness depicted on either. Two 
brave spirits recognized each other at last, and a look 
of mutual admiration came into the eyes that had so 
often flashed defiance at one another. Then Bulow, 
without uttering a word, seemed to rouse himself all 
at once as from a trance, and cast his eyes about him. 
Suflbcating clouds of smoke enveloped them: their 
feet were blistered by the scorching pavement beneath; 
hot blasts from the raging furnace upon which they 
stood swept around them, singeing their clothes and 
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taking their breath away, yet somehow, in the midst of 
it all, Balow did not despair. A sudden determina- 
tion seized him to make one more effort for life. His 
quick eye took in all aspects of the situation at a glance^ 
and his ingenuity was swift to seize upon any exp^ient 
that offered. He noticed, as his eye roamed hurriedly 
over the blazing wreck, that the mainmast was nearly 
eaten in two by the flames, and in a few seconds would 
fall into the sea. Upon this hint he acted. Giving 
Martha a few hurried directions, he flung himself over- 
board and ordered her to follow. She obeyed without 
hesitation, and at the same moment a loud splash, ac- 
companied by the sharp hissing noise of fire suddenly 
quenched, warned him that the mast had fallen, and 
catching Martha by the hair, he swam with her to the 
floating spar. There were no rivals to contend with 
him for possession of this forlorn hoi)e. The sea all 
around was strangely quiet. Not a vestige was to be 
seen of the miserable wretches who had flung themselves 
into the water but a moment before. Those who had 
clung to the steamer longest were such as could not 
swim, and when in their despair they dropped them- 
selves one by one from the vessePs side, they sank 
without a stru^le, the sea closed over them, and not a 
ripple remained to mark the spot where they had gone 
down. 

The floating mast proved an efficient refuge. It am- 
ply sufficed to buoy up the two who had sought asylum 
there, and a broken yard, which Bulow wrenched from 
its fastening, served him to steer with in case the cur- 
rent should carry them upon a reef. A dark line 
against the horizon showed where the lonely islet lay 
that offered their only hope of safety. Wind and tide 
were in their favor, and the spar to which they were 
clinging drifted steadily towards the low-lying shore. 

Neither Martha nor Bulow had as yet spoken a word, 
except the few brief directions he had given in effecting 
her rescue. Side by side they drifted on their fr 
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barky neither uttering a word, yet each intensely con- 
scious of the other's presence, and each busy with 
thoughts of the other. Even in the midst of this pre- 
carious struggle for life, anxiety about her own situation 
was not the feeling uppermost in Martha's mind. Fred, 
Phoebe, Bulow, each by turns, or all together, occupied 
the silent hours of that passive voyage at the mercy of 
wind and wave. The struggle in her mind was ended 
at last, and in that hour of peril Martha felt a peace 
and rest that she had not known for months. Duty 
had become easy all at once, and she now abhorred the 
marriage with Fred more than she had ever desired it 
Women do not always respect a man the more for 
yielding to their demands, and the sacrifices which they 
willingly make they do not admire him the more for 
accepting. It was at Martha's own earnest desire that 
Fred had saved himself and left her to perish ; but 
what woman could ever again respect the man who 
would obey her in such a wish as that? Martha felt 
no resentment against Fred for deserting her : she was 
perfectly sincere in preferring his safety to her own, 
and was glad he had accepted the sacrifice, but her 
woman's heart understood too well what love is for her 
ever to believe in his again. That Fred loved her as 
well as he was capable of loving at all she did not 
doubt, but all respect for his affection was gone, and 
with it perished the last vestige of love for him she had 
ever imagined herself to feel. She was almost ashamed 
now of her readiness to yield up to Phoebe a thing that 
had become so worthless to her, and her only comfort 
was in the thought that she had resolved in her heart 
to do her duty before duty had ceased to be a sacrifice. 
That night on deck, when she had stood alone with 
Bulow in the moonlight, she was about to humble 
her pride and confess her determination to do right, 
" Yes," she said to hersf"%^if the cry of fire had not 
sounded, if he would b >tened to me, I was going 
to tell him that I had \ for once to follow th< 
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right path, and then, perhaps, he would have respected 
me, — then, perhaps,'^ with a bitter sigh, " I might hope 
that what he is now doing was for something else than 
for mere humanity's sake/' Then came over her the 
terrible thought, What if after all, her reparation should 
come too late? What if that sad vision of Phcebe 
sitting alone in her state-room should be Martha's last 
recollection of her in life? But no, that could not be. 
The report Bulow had given of Phoebe's prospects of 
escape on leaving her in the hands of the captain was 
encouraging, and Martha comforted herself with the 
thought that Phoebe's chances for reaching land were 
better than her own. 

Daylight came at last, and the dim outline against 
the sky began to resolve itself into definite shape. As 
the dawn brightened, groves of palm and bananas began 
to be clearly discerned by the lonely voyagers, and a 
blue smoke curling gently upward a mile or two below 
the point toward which they were drifting, conveyed 
the welcome tidings that some of their comrades had 
already landed. 

The island was a small one, not more than thirty or 
forty miles in circumference, and uninhabited, except 
occasionally during the hunting season, when it was 
visited by marooning parties from Key West or the 
Florida coast, who would come over to enjoy the fishing 
and shooting. There were two or. three good fresh- 
water springs, or rather natural reservoirs full of rain- 
water, so that there was no danger of perishing from 
thirst, while an abundance of oysters and turtles, to- 
gether with the fruit afforded by small groves of palms 
and bananas, were a sufficient guarantee against star- 
vation. 

The floating spar upon which Bulow and Martha 
had taken refuge stranded on a ledge of coral a few 
yards from the shore, where a sandy b^ch sloped gently 
down to the sea. The lagoon between the reef and the 
shore was very shallow, and after wading through it 

21 
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Bulow and Martha stood at last upon the beach. They 
halted involuntarily as they took their first step upon 
dry land, with their dripping garments clinging round 
them like baptismal robes, and raised their eyes rever- 
ently towards heaven. They looked at the glorious sun, 
which thev had never expected to behold again ; they 
watched the blue smoke curling upward from the camp- 
fire of their rescued comrades ; they looked back upon 
the burning steamer, whose smoking hulk lay black- 
ening the sky to windward, and then they turned and 
looked upon one another. 

The old sternness had all gone out of Bulow's face, 
and he still held tightly clasped in his own the hand 
by which he had led Martha out of the water. Mar- 
tha's dazzling beauty was softened by a look of sweet 
humility as she raised her eyes timidly, tearfully to his. 
It was hard for Martha to find utterance for what she 
had to say, but Bulow's smile encouraged her, and at 
last she ventured to speak. 

"Bulow," she said, timidly calling him by name^ 
"can you not forgive me now, after so many years, 
after so many grand revenges, but must you make 
even this hour one of humiliation by despising the life 
you have saved ?'' 

"I have nothing to forgive, Martha,'' he answered, 
gently raising to his lips the hand he still held clasped 
in his own. " Your childish words were very bitter to 
me once, I confess. There were circumstances — you 
may, perhaps, know all some day — which made them 
very cruel, but for all that they have been the making 
of me. They first roused me to throw off the yoke of 
dependence and to make a maft of myself, and for that 
I owe you gratitude instead of forgiveness," 

" But they were cruel, they were abominable ! and 
oh, Bulow 1" she cried, passionately, " if you did but 
know how bitterly I repented the moment they were 
spoken 1 I tried to ask your forgiveness then : don't 
you remember, in the dim morning twilight, when I 
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touched your arm and you — ^you turned so angrily from 
me ? and I don't wonder you did 1" 

" I remember," said Bulow, softly, " but I did not 
know for what purpose you had come; and now that I 
do know, I fear I was most to blame of the two. At 
any rate, I am not the one, Martha, whose forgiveness 
you have most need to ask." 

Martha knew too well what he meant. 

" Yes, yes, I know that," she cried, suddenly with- 
drawing her hands from his clasp and covering her face 
with them. "Oh, Phoebe, Phoebe, how can I ever 
atone for my cruelty to you, — my wanton, wicked, in- 
excusable cruelty? I never loved Fred as a woman 
should love the man she has promised to marry. It 
was my ambition, not my heart, that led me astray. I 
coveted Fred's money, his social influence, his splendid 
surroundings, and I tried to persuade myself that I 
loved him. Oh, Phoebe, Phoebe, can you ever forgive 
me?" 

She had thrown herself upon her knees on the sand, 
and her whole frame shook with emotion as she wept 
over the great wrong she had done. Bulow watched 
her in silence. He saw that she was humbling her 
proud heart in the dust ; he felt that the bread of hu- 
mility was good for her, and suffered her to proceed 
uninterrupted in her self-accusation. 

"I cannot plead that I have been deceived," she 
continued, raising her hands to heaven as if confessing 
to some invisible high-priest. " I was not led away by 
passion or blind love for Fred, but I have deliberately 
chosen the wrong when I. knew the right. I have done 
violence to every good impulse of my nature, and yet — 
and yet I want to do right, though I am always doing 
wrong." 

A sob that she could no longer suppress burst from 
her lips and interrupted her words. Bulow stooped 
down, and, gently raising her from the ground, said, 
hopefully, — 
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"Yes, Martha, you have stifled your better nature 
long, but I think it is about to triumph at last." 

" Do you believe that?" she cried, looking up eagerly 
through her tears. "Do you think that I have any 
good in me? I thought you believed me utterly 
heartless and depraved, and your contempt has nearly 
made me desperate. Sometimes, when I have been 
almost persuaded to follow my conscience and do 
right at all costs, that cold, scornful look of yours 
seemed to raise a devil in me to oppose you. Oh, 
Bulow, if you would not look at me that way any 
more; if you would give me help and encourage- 
ment, and not believe me utterly wicked, I might 
learn yet to be something better than I am. It is not 
my nature to be bad ; I want to do right even whea 
I feel most determined to do wrong, and with your 
help I might succeed. I am weak, but you are 
strong; I am full of faults, but you have conquered 
yours. Oh, Bulow, have pity on me ; do not despise 
me utterly, for bad as I am your hatred has made me 
worse !" 

There was no mistaking the look of passionate love 
that beamed in her eyes as she spoke, and Bulow's face 
glowed with exultation as he watched her. He did not 
attempt to speak till she had ceased; then bending over 
her till his lips almost touched her cheek and clasping 
both her hands in his own, he whispered, — 

"Since hatred has wrought so much evil, Martha, 
let us try what love can do. 

Martha gave a sudden start and raised her eyes to 
his with a look of rapturous surprise. His own were 
fixed upon her with a passionate tenderness that said 
far more than the words he had just spoken. 

" Bulow," she faltered, " is not this a dream ? Is it 
possible that you can love me after all the reasons I 
have given you to hate me ?" 

" I have loved you all the time, Martha,— ever since 
hat night when we first met again after our angry 
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parting five years ago. I had treasured my wrath 
against you during those long years of absence^ but the 
moment I set eyes upon you again your beauty con- 
quered. I fought against ray fate ; I resolved to see 
only your faults ; I shut my eyes to your good quali- 
ties ; I would Usten to no excuses for you, and I tried 
to encase my heart in an armor of coldness and con- 
tempt; but it was all of no avail. Such beauty as 
yours, Martha," gazing rapturously into her face, 
" would conquer a heart of steel." 

" And is that all ?" she said, turning away with a 
look of disappointment. " Can I never have a better 
title to any man's love than this frail beauty ?" 

She had never looked so exquisitely lovely as at that 
moment, with her long yellow hair dripping like a mer- 
maid's and her dark lashes wet with tears of mortifica- 
tion that Bulow's words had brought to her eyes, and 
he felt, as he gazed upon her, that a man might well be 
pardoned if he loved her for her beauty alone. 

" Martha," he said, putting his arms around her and 
pressing her tenderly to his heart, '^if you were as 
wicked as the Borgia I feel that I would be con- 
strained to love you still, but my love would then be 
but a misery and a torture to me. No, my darling," 
he continued, looking her fondly in the face, " I could 
never feel the pride and the rapture that I feel at this 
moment if I did not believe you to be as true and noble 
in heart as you are beautiful in face." 

He bent his head and was printing a lover's first kiss 

on her lips when a startled ejaculation in a well-known 

voice caused them both to look suddenly round, and 

Fred Hallenquest, pale and trembling,* stood on the 

' beach before them. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

WHAT THE SEA GAVE UP. 

" Lay her i' the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring." — Shakespkare. 

The boat on which Fred made his escape had landed 
several hours before Bulow and Martha drifted ashore, 
and joining on the island the crew of its consort, in 
which Bulow had placed his aunt, the desolate band, 
thankful at escaping with their lives, had made them 
a camp near the beach, hoping soon to be relieved by 
a passing steamer. They were, indeed, a forlorn com- 
pany, all dripping with sea-spray, and clad in whatever 
odds and ends of apparel each one had seized on in the 
terror and confusion of the night before. Had the oc- 
casion been a less serious one, there would have been 
something ludicrous, not to say startling, in the various 
stages of undress presented by the different members 
of this involuntary marooning party, not one of whom 
possessed an outfit that would ordinarily be deemed 
admissible in daylight. 

But the ludicrous aspect of the situation was for 
from the minds of that melancholy company, and no 
one thought of blushing for his own appearance or of 
criticising his neighbor's. There was hardly one among 
them but was mourning over the lost, or racked by 
suspense even more harassing than the certain knowl- 
edge of the worst. 

To no one in all that miserable band did more dis- 
tressing thoughts present themselves than those which 
tortured the bosom of Fred Hallenquest. As he stood 
^on the beach with his rescued comrades, gazing in 
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mournful silence at the smoking hulk that lay heaving 
on the bar, a horrible feeling of shame and remoi'se 
came over him. The charred and blackened wreck, 
with its volumes of lurid smoke still rolling to the sky, 
seemed to Fred like a phantom ship that would float 
forever before his eyes. He seemed to behold on the 
deserted deck the spectre of her whom he had aban- 
doned to her fate, — ne who of all the world was most 
bound to cherish and protect her. Now that the 
horror of impending death was past, which in a mo- 
ment of unthinking terror had overpowered his manly 
nature and impelled him to yield blindly, almost un- 
consciously, to the too human instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, his nobler impulses regained their ascendency, and 
unfolded to him, in all its naked ugliness, the baseness 
of which he had been guilty in leaving die woman he 
loved to perish by a death he dared not face himself. 
Fred's nature was such as to feel most acutely the loss 
of self-respect. He had been reared in a school of 
chivalrous ideas ; his notions of honor were high-strung 
to the verge of Quixotism, and his theories of gallantry 
would have done honor to a Bayard or a Du Guesclin. 
Nor was he lacking in courage of a certain kind. He 
had never been known to back out of a fight ; he was 
a skilful fencer, a practised shot, a fearless horseman, 
and had often risked his neck just for the fun of it in 
sports which braver men were not ashamed to avoid. 
He could face danger without flinching, but death, sure 
and inevitable, that is another thing. There is an ex- 
citement in danger that rouses to action, and possesses 
a certain fascination for energetic natures ; but death, 
relentless, inevitable death, where there is nothing to 
do but to fold the hands and submit, — few, even of the 
bravest, have courage to face that. The fear of death 
18 not always a coward fear, but with some natures is 
a physical weakness, which, though they detest them- 
selves for it, they have not power to overcome. Death 
itself could not have brought Fred more acute sufferi'^ 
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than the agony of shame and repentance that the con- 
templation of bis own weakness caused him. He bad 
wished himself dead a thousand times since the mo- 
ment when be first recovered his faculties after leaving 
Martha on the burning ship, and yet^ though the sea 
lay all around him, and death was inviting him on 
every side, he had not the resolution to seek what 
seemed now his only escape from dishonor. Even bis 
sorrow for Martha's death, and commiseration at the 
awful fate that he did not doubt bad overtaken her, 
was overshadowed by the intolerable sense of shame 
that oppressed him, and it was almost a relief to feel 
that in the oblivion of death all knowledge of his pusil- 
lanimity on her part was blotted out. He knew that 
Martha dead could not be more lost to him than 
Martha living would henceforth have been. He knew 
Martha too well, he understood the heart of woman 
too well, to believe that she could ever have loved him 
again after that night, and to lose her by a horrible 
death seemed to him less intolerable than to lose her by 
his own unworthiness. 

With thoughts like these harassing his mind, Fred 
set out with some of his companions to search the 
island for other survivors from the conflagration. They 
knew that another boat had been launched, and among 
its passengers, if it had survived, Phoebe might be 
found. He deposited Mrs. John in the nightgown and 
waterproof that formed her only covering, on a sunny 
slope of the beach, and soothing her with words of 
hope and comfort that he was far from feeling himself, 
started off with some half a dozen others to look for 
what the sea might have restored to them. Being in 
a melancholy frame, he soon separated himself from 
the party and continued his walk alone. While thus 
wandering at random, he perceived in the distance a 
smoke, which advised him that the other boat's crew 
had landed. He directed his steps at once towards this 
welcome signal, and it was in pursuing his way thither 
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that he came so unexpectedly upon Martha and her 
new lover. 

The encoanter was as awkward as it was unexpected 
to all parties, and it would be hard to say which of 
them was most embarrassed by it. Fred was the first 
to speak. 

"This is well/^ he said, bitterly, fixing his eyes on 
the lovers, who still remained clasped in each other's 
embrace. " Yes, it is well. You have fairly earned 
your right to ray bride, Bulow Malcolm, and I," he 
added in a tone of deep humiliation, "have justly 
forfeited mine. After last night I deserve to be 
abandoned in my turn by the woman whom I aban- 
doned." 

He covered his face with his hands and sank down 
upon the beach, the picture of shame and despair. 
Martha quickly disengaged herself from Bulow's clasp, 
and went and knelt on the sand beside him. 

" No, Fred," she said, gently, " you did not aban- 
don me, you only yielded to my wish, and I would 
never have moved a foot from where I stood as long 
as you remained on deck, so you would not have altered 
my fate by staying. It was not for your sake or mine 
that I wished you to be saved so much as for one 
whom we both have wronged, and you must not re- 
proach yourself because for her sake you yielded to my 
entreaty." 

" And yet, for yielding, you have cast me off," an- 
swered Fred, mournfully, raising his head and fixing 
his eyes with a troubled look on her face. 

" No,' Fred, no; it was not for that," she answered 
quickly. " I had made up my mind before our great 
peril — yes, thank heaven, I had — that you and I must 
cease to be lovers." 

" How long before ?" asked Fred, with a smile that 
was almost a sneer. 

" Not many minutes, but, thank heaven, it was be- 
fore," said Martha, fervently. " Listen to me, Fred." 
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she oontinaed, drawing nearer^ and laying her hand 
softly on his shoulder, " you and I have never had a 
right to each other's love. Your heart was pledged to 
another before you gave it to me, and though she gen- 
erously surrendered her claim, we both knew that she 
loved you still, and we had no right to accept the sac- 
rifice. My conscience has never been easy from the 
first moment I made up my mind to accept your hand, 
but I boldly defied conscience, and disregarded every 
claim of duty and honor. As for her, she sacrificed 
herself so cheerfully that I had almost persuaded my- 
self it was no sacrifice, until last night, just before 
going to my berth, I came upon her unawares in her 
state-room, and found her sitting there alone, such a 
picture of misery and despair, that it pierces my heart 
even now to think of it. I knew only too well what 
that look meant, and you, Fred Hallenquest, you know, 
too. I hurried away before she saw me, but from that 
moment I determined to do the only thing that an 
honorable woman could do, — ^the thing that I ought 
to have done when you first spoke to me of love, — ^and 
through all the horrors that have intervened, Fred, 
my only fear has been lest my tardy atonement should 
come too late. If you had perished, all hope of repa- 
ration for us both would have been lost; so you see, 
Fred, I was right to be careful of your safety rather 
than of my own, and you were right to save yourself, 
not selfishly, not for your own sake, Fred, but for 
Phoebe." 

"Phoebe!" cried Fred, with a start as she spoke; 
"don't name her to me, Martha. Phoebe 'is as far 
above me as the stars of heaven. I am not worthy 
even to raise my eyes towards her." 

" We are neither of us worthy even to touch the 
hem of her garment," said Martha, humbly ; " but she 
loves you, Fred, remember that, — she loves you." 

Fred shook his head mournfully. 

" I have killed her love for me," he said. 
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" Nothing can ever kill such love as hers," answered 
Martha. 

Fred's face brightened. In his self-abasement^ when 
he seemed in his own eyes an object of contempt to all 
the world, it was comforting to feel that there was one 
who could still think him worthy of love, and Phoebe's 
afiPection began to grow dear to him once more. 

Bulow now advanced towards his friend, and after a 
few words of mutual explanation the cloud passed from 
Fred's brow, and he answered cheerfully Bulow's in- 
quiries about their friends. After satisfying himself as 
to Aunt Jane's safety, Bulow next asked anxiously if 
anything had been heard of the boat to which Phoebe 
had been consigned. 

" A party of us have just started in search of it," 
answered Fred y- "that is my errand now; and yonder," 
pointing to the line of blue smoke curling up behind 
them, " is doubtless what we are looking for ; that must 
be the camp-fire of the missing crew, and we shall find 
Phoebe there." 

" Then let us go at once," said Martha, eagerly. 

" Are you not tired, dearest ? Had you not better 
rest here a while ?" asked Bulow, tenderly. 

"No, oh, no!" she answered, starting briskly for- 
ward ; " let us find Phoebe first, and then we can all 
rest together." 

They walked along as rapidly as if they had under- 
gone no fatigue the night before, happy in the thought 
that they would soon be united with the friends from 
whom they had been separated with so little hope of 
ever meeting again. They had gone about half a mile 
when they came to a beautiful little bay, whose curving 
shores were shaded with a thick growth of palms, and 
the gently sloping beach was covered with sand so fine 
and white that one was almost tempted to stoop down 
and play in it like a child. They paused a moment at 
the head of this lovely little inlet to admire the beauty 
of the scene, when Martha, suddenly grasping Bulo' 
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by the arm, and fixing her eyes on a little angle of the 
bay just ahead of them, exclaimed in a terrified whis- 
per,— 

" See yonder 1 what is that f 

The two men followed her glance with their eyes, 
and a look of solemn reverence came into their faces. 

" It is a body washed ashore by the sea/' said Fred, 
softly. 

" One of our fellow- voyagers who has been less for- 
tunate than we," said Bulow ; " let us go to it." 

They approached reverently. As they drew nearer 
they perceived that it was the body of a woman. The 
face was turned from them, but something in the deli- 
cate outlines of the figure, enveloped in a dusky veil 
of long black hair, made Martha pause and turn pale, 
then tottering forward, with a shriek she fell on her 
knees beside the body. A glassy stare came into Fred's 
eyes, and he stood as if frozen in his tracks, unable to 
move a muscle or to articulate a sound, while Bulow 
covered his face and turned away with a shudder. It 
was Phoebe lying there dead upon the sand. 

The ocean had been very gentle with her, as if con- 
scious of the precious burden it bore upon its bosom. 
She was lying lightly upon one side, with her head pil- 
lowed on a cushion of sand, and two tiny sea-shells 
that had got entangled in her hair gleamed like pearls 
in the jetty masses that overshadowed her forehead. 
The white night-robe in which she had been snatched 
from her berth was gathered in modest folds about her 
person, as if some loving hand had draped it, and there 
was not a tangle in the glossy black hair that reached 
almost to her feet and lay around her like a mourning 
veil. Her hands were folded on her breast, and her 
fingers tightly clasped an object suspended by a small 
gold chain around her neck. Her eyes were closed as 
if in sleep, and there was a look of sweet serenity on 
her face that showed how little terror death had had 
for her. 
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The stricken friends remained silent and motionless 
in the presence of their great sorrow. She seemed a 
thing too sacred for human touch, and they could only- 
gaze in speechless anguish upon the loveliness that 
death had laid low. How priceless now seemed to 
Fred the love he had once cast away as a thing of no 
aooounty and to Martha^ bitterer than death was the 
thought that to undo the wrong she had done was now 
beyond her power forever. Kneeling there before that 
mute and motionless corpse^ Martha felt overwhelmed 
with a sense of guilt that the bitterest reproaches could 
not have awakened. 

The three mourners were first roused from their trance 
of grief by a sound of voices issuing from the grove that 
bordered the inlet, and presently tne captain, accompa- 
nied by three of his men, emerged upon the beach. 
They had landed a few hours before, and, after rest- 
ing themselves a little, had started out, like Fred, in 
search of other survivors. On perceiving the melan- 
choly spectacle that met their eyes as they emerged 
from the wood, they advanced reverently, with heads 
uncovered, and the captain, recognizing the features of 
the dead, exclaimed, in a tone of fervent admiration, — 

" There lies a heroine that deserves a monument as 
high as heaven.'^ 

Bulow turned sharply round, and, fixing an indig- 
nant look ,on the old sailor, exclaimed reproachfully, 
as he pointed to the lifeless form at their feet, — 

" Is this the way you fulfil your trust, captain ? Is 
this the safety you promised when I left her in your 
hands? Is this '' 

" Steady, my young friend, steady,'* replied the cap- 
tain, interrupting Bulow's volley of reproaches. " I 
don't wonder you are cut up at such a sight as this ; 
but don't tackle me too hard, for it ain't my fault she's 
lying there alongside. I did my best to save her, sweet 
soul ! but she had set her heart on saving others, brave 
little woman that she was !" 
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" Oh, why did you suffer her to sacrifice herself?" 
cried Martha, raising her agonized face to the captain's. 
" Didn't you know that her life was worth ten thou- 
sand times more than any that could have been saved 
in her place? Oh, who could have been so cowardly 
as to save himself at her expense?'' 

"Nobody that knew any better, miss," answered the 
captain. " It was the little boys: she would have them 
into the boat ; and you see, sir," he continued, turning 
jind addressing himself to Bulow, "it was so full already 
that her own weight, light as it was, seemed almost 
enough to swamp the overloaded craft, and as for 
taking her and the boys both, it just couldn't be done. 
I tried to persuade her to save her own life and leave 
the babies for me to do the best I could for, because I 
knew that if they couldn't all be saved, life was more 
to her than to them that hadn't been in the world long 
enough to know much about it; but while the little 
fellows were clinging to her skirts and crying she 
looked up to me, with her face like an angel, and 
said, — 

" ^ Oh, captain, what would life be worth to me with 
the memory of these innocent little faces haunting me 
all my days ?' 

" Then giving 'em both a kiss, she took 'em up one 
by one and heaved 'em into the boat with her own hands. 
Where she got the strength from I don't know, but she 
did it, and then stood on the prow watching the boat 
as it shoved off, with her hands clasped on her breast 
just as you see her now. There was no longer any 
chance for me to do anything on board, so I took to 
the sea on an empty water-cask and called to her to 
follow me. It was a forlorn hope, but I meant to do 
all I could to save her, and if we both perished in the 
waves it would be no worse for her than burning up 
with the ship. But she only shook her head when I 
called to her, and stood there with her hands clasped, 
looking after the boat. I took my eyes off her a min- 
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ute to shift my moorings to a broken beam that oame 
floating by as a more serviceable craft for me, and 
when I looked back she was gone, and a sheet of fire 
filled the place where she had stood." 

There was not a dry eye in the party when the cap- 
tain finished his narrative. It was some time before 
any one could speak. Martha's first thought when she 
had recovered her composure was to ask about the little 
boys. 

"They are safe," answered the captain, "yonder in 
camp, and contented, except that they begin to cry 
whenever they think of her/' pointing to the motion- 
less figure on the sand. 

'* Hadn't we better move her?" asked one of the 
sailors ; " the tide will reach her here when it comes 
in." 

" Yes ; get some green branches/' said the captain, 
addressing his men, "and make a litter." 

. " What is that in her hand ?" asked the man who 
liad first spoken, as he walked away to obey the cap- 
tain's instructions. 

"I don't know; hadn't some one better look and 
see ?" asked the captain, appealing to Bulow. 

"No! let no one touch her!" cried Fred, quickly, 
speaking for the first time ; and falling on his knees 
l)efore Phoebe's lifeless body, he pressed his hand ten- 
derly over her cold fingers, and kissed them again and 
again. He knew what it was they clasped so lovingly, 
and he did not intend that other eyes should pry into 
her secrets. He had recognized at the first glance a 
little locket that he had given her years ago with his 
picture in it, and his heart smote him more bitterly 
than ever now for his falseness to her, when he saw 
how tenderly she had treasured his image even in death. 

There were no means of preserving the precious re- 
mains so as to take them home for burial ; not even a 
coffin could be made, and in that warm climate death 
soon takes on a horrible shape. A passing steame' 
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rescued the survivors on the third day, but before set- 
ting sail they had to perform the melancholy duty of 
committing Phoebe to her solitary grave. They chose 
a lovely spot, under the shade of a spreading magnolia, 
near the place where she had b€«n washed ashore. 
They dug a grave with the paddles of their oars, 
wrapped her in green banana leaves for a shroud, and 
so committed her to the earth. 

Years afterwards, on the blood-stained field of Chick- 
amauga, when the survivors came after the battle to 
gather up the bodies of the slain, they gazed compas- 
sionately on the upturned face of a fair-haired warrior 
whose hands, folded over his breast, held tightly pressed 
in their clasp the portrait of a lovely, dark-eyed girl. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CREDO. 

" But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty." 

Four months have passed away since the burning 
of the " Yucatan,'' and life at Wymberley has resumed 
the even tenor of its way. A thrill of horror passed 
over the land when the disaster was first announced ; 
the newspapers were full of it; people could talk of 
nothing else for a time, and then, as some new sensa 
tion stirred the popular mind, the tragedy was gradu 
ally forgotten, and became a thing of the past. Ever 
those whose friends had perished on the fated steamei 
became absorbed by and by in other interests, and the 
gaps left in the family circle were closed over by th< 
healing influence of time, as the supple waters hac 
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closed over the nameless graves of those that had per- 
ished. 

There was no one whose absence could have made a 
greater blank in Wymberley than Phoebe. Her gentle 
presence pervaded the circle in which she moved like 
the perfume of some sweet flower, but in time even she 
began to pass out of mind, and life went on in its ac- 
customed channel as though she had never been. Now 
and then some one would recall the story of her heroic 
end, and pay to her memory the passing tribute of a 
sigh, but as years rolled on, her name, like others, 
passed into the r^ion of dim tradition, and in our day 
the " burning of the ^ Yucatan' '' seems as vague and 
far off as the destruction of Pompeii or the burning of 
Troy. The dead are soon forgotten, and the wise man 
never spake more wisely, according to the wisdom of 
this world, than i^hen he said, " Better is a living dog 
than a dead lion.'' There is no life so pure, so beau- 
tiful, so heroic, but its memory will perish at last. 
Even the tragic and the sorrowful, which seem to pos- 
sess the strongest hold upon our sympathy, are blotted 
out by time, and the grandest heroisms of the past are 
swallowed up in the commonplaces of the present. 

But over Phoebe's own home, that home of which 
she had been the light and the joy, her death cast a 
shadow that was never to pass away. Her memory 
pervaded the house still, like a living presence. Her 
portrait in the dining-room was kept always wreathed 
with fresh flowers. Her study, her bedroom, every 
article of use or ornament that had belonged to her, was 
kept just as she had left it. The routine of home-life 
went on as before, but it was the same only on the 
surface. Mrs. Bulow and Martha, who was now as 
an adopted daughter in her uncle's house, went about 
their domestic duties like other women, but their sad 
faces and dejected air showed how heavy their hearts 
were. 

As for the poor old doctor, he was never seen to smile 
22 
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again after the day when the disastrous news was 
brought him. He tried to solace himself with his 
love for the little boys for whom Phoebe had died, 
but no other love could take her place in his heart. 
He lost all interest in his profession, and younger 
doctors took his place. He ceased to care about his 
mill; he sat silent and listless while his brothers 
were discussing their politics or their religion, and 
Mr. John and Mr. James were left to quarrel and 
bluster alone. 

Mr. Merle, whose sympathetic heart was always 
ready to make the sorrows of others his own, never 
wearied in his ministrations to the afflicted family, and 
the doctor, who had formerly cherished a secret con- 
tempt for what he styled the narrowness of the clergy, 
seemed now, in his bereavement, to care for no society 
but that of the good parson. Mr. Merle^s own loving 
nature taught him how to soothe the sorrows of others, 
and he expressed his sympathy in a way so different 
from the trite commonplaces indulged in by most good 
people when they wish to be consoling, that his presence 
was always a solace, where that of others would have 
been a constraint 

One day, after remaining with the doctor all the 
afternoon, he returned home just before supper-time, 
and proceeded at once to examine his mail, which was 
lying on the table in his study, waiting for him. The 
mail was received at Wymberley Post-Office three times 
a week, in the afternoon, and its arrival was an event 
of as much consequence to Mr. Merle as if he had been 
a cabinet minister ; for, besides the church papers, and 
the tracts, and the reports of convocations and councils" 
that formed the staple of what Mr. Merle called hi^ 
light reading, he carried on a momentous correspondence 
with the heads of Church Missionary Societies, and 
Church Benevolent Societies, and Church Building 
Societies, and church societies of every description 
whose proceedings were of greater moment in Mr 
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Merle^s eyes than the proceedings of the United States 
Congress or the debates of the British Parliament. 

There was one letter in Mr. Merle^s mail on this 
particular evening which immediately attracted his at- 
tention^ and he singled it out for perusal even before 
the diary of proceedings of the " Clergymen's Trust 
Fund Organization/' which was lying temptingly dis- 
played beside it. The letter was post-marked Charles- 
ton, and addressed in an unknown hand. Mr. Merle 
broke the seal with an anxious hearty and here is what 
he read : 

"Charlbstok, S. Ca., June 27th, 1860. 

" Rev. Malcolm Merle, 

" Rector St. PauFs, Wymberley. 
" Dear Brother in Christ : 

" I trust I am not taking too great a liberty in ad- 
dressing you upon the subject alluded to in this letter, 
as in so doing I am only following the divine injunc- 
tion, to ' do unto others as we would that others should 
do unto us.^ 

" In visiting among the poor of my parish, my at- 
tention has recently been called to an elderly maiden 
lady — Miss Sarah Vaile — living alone and in great 
destitution, which she was too proud to make known 
to our Church Aid Society. She formerly earned her 
living by doing fine sewing and embroidery, but having 
been partially paralyzed in her leftside for the last year 
or two, is now unable to work, and has no means of 
subsistence except upon charity, which she is too proud 
to ask. She has no living relations, but tells me that 
her niece, Lucy Vaile, whom she reared as a daughter, 
and who died some years ago, was your wife. 

" It is hot to ask pecuniary aid that I write, — though 
in Miss Vaile's condition assistance of any sort would 
be welcome, — but for sympathy and protection. Her 
physical wants have been supplied for the present, and 
she is suffering now more in mind than in body. She 
speaks of her niece always with the greatest emotion. 
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and even in alluding to yourself, her voice trembles 
80 that she can scarcely articulate. I think she feels 
the loneliness and friendlessness of her situation more 
bitterly than anything else, and a word of kindness 
and sympathy from you, the only being on earth with 
whom she can claim a family tie, though a distant one, 
might bring some ease and comfort to her troubled mind. 
It is my duty, however, to say that I am writing to 
you without her knowledge, and once, when I suggested 
the idea to her, she seemed much agitated and refused 
her consent. Still, it seemed to me justifiable, under the 
circumstances, to disregard her scruples, for I cannot 
believe that you would wish to remain in ignorance of 
the condition of one who has no kindred of her own to 
appeal to, and who stands so much in need of whatever 
aid and comfort it may be in your power to bestow. 

" With best wishes for your prosperity and happi- 
ness, I am 

'^ Yours in Christ, 
" George Wm. Churchill, 

" Rector of St. Christopher's." 

As he finished reading, an expression of relief came 
over Mr. Merle's face. 

" Thank heaven," he said, folding the letter and re- 
turning it to the envelope, " it is not what I feared. 
To her, at least, the opportunity for repentance still 
remains, if only she can be brought to use it." 

Mr. Merle's supper was left untasted that night. 
Without waiting even to look at the rest of his corre- 
spondence, he went to his bedroom, packed his valise 
for a journey, and then, ordering his horse, rode over 
to Mr. John s, and inquired for Bulow Malcolm. The 
young man was alone in the library, reading the papers, 
Mr. and Mrs. John having gone out just before to look 
after some sick negroes at the quarter. 

Without any preliminaries Mr. Merle placed in Bu- 
low's hand the letter he had just l-eceived. "Read 
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that," he said, and seated himself in silence while Bu- 
low unfolded the paper. 

A stern, implacable look came into the young man's 
face as he read. 

" She shall have money," he said when he had fin- 
ished, " as much as she needs ; but love and sympathy 
I have none to give." 

There was a bitterness in his manner that shocked 
the parson's gentle nature, and he ventured a timid plea 
for the woman who had wronged them both. 

" Remember, my young friend," he said, soflly, " in 
whose name this appeal is made ; she was your — ^your 
mother's nearest relation." 

The cloud on Bulow's face deepened. It was the 
first time his mother's name had ever been mentioned 
between them since that time, now nearly six years ago, 
when Mr. Merle had first committed the casket of 
letters to Bulovv's hand. He had written back to the 
parson telling him what disposition he had made of the 
relics, and there, as if by tacit agreement, all allusion 
to the subject had ceased. The thought that he could 
feel neither respect nor affection for his mother was so 
painful to Bulow that the only resource left him was 
to blot out her memory from his mind, if he could, and 
the mention of her name now fell upon his ear like a 
sudden blow. He made no reply, but rose and left the 
room. In a few moments he returned and threw down 
five twenty-dollar gold pieces on the table. 

" There," he said, as the glittering coins rang upon 
the board, "send her that for humanity's sake, and for 
humanity alone ; that is her only claim upon me." 

The good parson did not like the manner in which the 
gift was offered, and left the money lying on the table 
where Bulow had placed it. The young man observed 
his hesitation, but misinterpreted its meaning. 

" Of course I did not expect yaa to be the dispenser 
of my charity to her, Mr. Merle," he said, in a softer 
tone. " You have even better reason than I to Ic 
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her presence ; but I thought you might communicate 
with your correspondent, the Rev. George William 
Churchill, and let him be our almoner towards her. 
You can tell him that when this," sweeping the coin 
from the table into Mr. Merle^s hands, " is exhausted 
more will be forthcoming. She must not suffer, — let 
all her wants be liberally supplied ; but one thing I 
insist upon : she must never know the source from which 
this relief comes. I do not wish her ever to hear my 
name, or even to know of my existence." 

Mr. Merle did not hesitate this time to accept the 
offering. He had thought of a better way of rebuking 
Bulow's hardness than by open reproqf or remonstrance. 

" I will myself be the medium for bestowing your 
charity, Bulow, if you will permit," he said, pouring 
the shining pieces into his meagre purse, ^^ and I thank 
you for the largeness of the gift ; it is far better than 
my own means would have permitted me to do un- 
aided." 

Bulow looked up in surprise. 

*^ You, — will you take that upon yourself, in addi- 
tion to all the rest ?" he cried. " Can you endure to 
look that woman in the face?" 

" I must," answered Mr. Merle, in a tone of meek 
resignation. " It is my duty, if I can by any discourse 
or influence of mine bring her to repentance and a 
better mind, not to shrink from the undertaking." 

" Why not let Mr. Churchill take that office?" said 
Bulow, coldly. " He is her pastor." 

" I understand the poor souPs needs as neither he 
nor any one else does," said the parson, meekly ; *^ and 
where there is a soul to save we have no right to think 
of self. I, who know her guilt, will be more apt than 
he to find some path by which to lead her on to repent- 
ance. I, perhaps, whom she has wronged, can best 
persuade her to confess her sins and cleanse her breast 
of the foul secret that cankers there. It is plain from 
*he letter that her conscience is awakened^ and now, 
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perhaps^ is the moment for working out her salvation. 
It is enough/' he added, in a voice faint with emotion, 
" that one has gone to her account unoonfessed : we can 
but leave her to the mercy of God ; but while the other 
lives it is my duty to labor for the safety of her soul/* 

"And do you think she will repent when you tell 
her of her crime?" asked Bulow, with an incredulous 
glance at the parson. 

"It is not my intention to speak to her of her 
crimes/' answered the good man, mildly. " It was not 
by harshness or reproaches that our divine Master led' 
to repentance the erring woman whom the scribes and 
the Pharisees were ready to stone, and I shall try to 
imitate his blessed example as nearly as a poor frail 
mortal can. I will offer her a home and a refuge 
under my roof; I will try to show her by kindness and 
sympathy that I am ready to forgive my share of the 
wrong she has committed. I will talk to her as best I 
can, whenever occasion may offer, about repentance and 
forgiveness of sins, and try to make her realize that 
in confession is the guilty soul's only sure relief." 

Bulow looked at the parson wiUi an expression of 
awe and wonder. 

" Mr. Merle," he said, in a tone of deep emotion, 
" are you human ?" 

*^You would think so/' answered the good man, 
with a smile, " if you knew the struggle against human 
weakness it costs me to do my duty in this matter, and 
it is not I that have conquered at leust, but the grace of 
God working in me." 

Bulow was silent. The words that an hour ago he 
would have despised as cant now seemed to have a 
meaning he had never attached to them before, and 
when, a moment after, the parson rose to take his leave, 
Bulow, the cold passionless Bulow, stooped and rever- 
ently kissed his hand. 

When he was left alone the young man looked 
around him and pondered. There, piled up on everv 
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side, were the volumes whose wisdom he delighted to 
explore. Though Coleoso, and Darwin^ and Buckle^ 
and Herbert Spencer, just beginning to emerge from 
obscurity, had not yet startled the world with their 
wonderful theories, there were Paine, and Hume, and 
Laplace, and Comte, and Lamarck, and Francis New- 
man, and all the theological bugbears of those days 
in whose teachings the young scholar delighted; but 
here was something that baffled all their philosophy^ 
a spectacle of moral grandeur beyond the power of 
human reason to explain. Bulow was himself a highly 
moral man, — a man of honorable instincts, a man who 
respected all that was good and noble in humankind^ 
and despised whatever was low and mean with a bitter- 
ness that a Christian would never have cherished ; yet 
he felt himself utterly incapable of rising to a mag- 
nanimity like Mr. Merle's. Here was a man of weat 
intellect, a man whose feeble arguments, when he at- 
tempted to reason about the faith he held, had done 
more, perhaps, than all the giants on the ot^er side to 
confirm Bulow in his scepticism, and yet this man 
offered in his life an argument for the cause he loved, 
that the most exalted powers of human reason could 
not refute. Bulow felt his logic all at sea, and the 
longer he reflected upon the simple grandeur of the 
parson's life, the more impressed he was that it must 
be inspired by something more than human. He went 
to a bookcase, and taking a neglected Bible from its 
shelf, opened it at random and commenced to read. 
His eyes happened to rest upon the 109th Psalm. It 
was an unlucky selection for a man seeking guidance 
in the paths of Christian charity, and Bulow closed the 
volume perplexed and disappointed. 

" There are things in this book," he said, as he laid 
it aside, " that I cannot understand, but yet there is 
something somewhere that man must worship, — some- 
thing out of ourselves and above ourselves to which 
we must look for guidance and help, — ^help often 
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against ourselves. No, no, Mr. Merle could not be 
what he is without help from above.'' 

And humbling his pride of intellect before that 
mighty Unknown, the young sceptic sank upon his 
knees, and from his heart went forth the humble cry, — 

" Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.'' 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

KTJNC DIMITTIS. 

The parson set out next morning very quietly on 
his mission of mercy, and returned in the course of a 
week, bringing with him the needy object of his be- 
nevolence. She was an ancient maiden lady with an 
air of faded gentility about her that marked her un- 
mistakably as one of those respectable individuals who 
have seen better days. She was slightly paralyzed on 
one side, but with the exception of that, and a general 
washed-out, diluted appearance, as if she had fed on 
thin soup and weak tea all her life, she did not appear 
to be suffering so much in body as in mind. Her 
manner was of the apologetic, aeprecating kind that 
seems natural to indigent females of respectable ante- 
cedents, and was painfully nervous and restless, while 
her face wore a haggard look that seemed to have be- 
come its natural expression. With the parson, in par- 
ticular, she seemed to labor under some unaccountable 
embarrassment, and though he always treated her with 
more than ordinary kindness, she would wince under 
his eye as if he had been the most unfeeling of tyrants. 

Mr. Merle himself was at no loss to account for her 
behavior towards him, and he was glad to see that she 
was not too hardened for shame to find a lodging in 
her breast. ^^ If I could but make her feel that sh'' 
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need not fear to tell me all," he would say to himself, 
" if she could only know how ready I am to forgive, it 
might give her courage to make a clean breast, and be 
at peace with herself and her God/^ And then he 
would speak to her in gentler tones than ever, and in- 
crease, if possible, the delicate attentions he knew so 
well how to bestow upon the weak and infirm. But the 
more kindness he showed the more cowed and de- 
pressed did she become. Often when they were alone 
together he would contrive to turn the conversation 
upon the forgiveness of injuries, and the mutual for- 
bearance and compassion with which Christians ought 
to regard one another's infirmities. 

" He who will not forgive a fault when honestly re- 
pented of,'' said the parson, '^ is worse than he who did 
the wrong." 

"But repentance may come too late to undo the 
wrong that has been done," said MissYaile, in a bitter 
tone. 

" It is never too late for a Christian to forgive," said 
Mr. Merle, gently. " Even on the cross our Saviour 
prayed for those who nailed him there." 

^^ But there are some wrongs that even a Christian 
cannot forgive," answered Miss Vaile, with a slight 
tremor. 

" If he does not," said the parson, " bow can he say, 
* Forgive us our sins as we forgive those who have 
sinned against us' ? The best of us can but cry out 
before our Maker, that we owe him ten thousand 
talents, and have naught wherewith to pay." 

Much more the good man would say as occasion 
offered, but all in vain. Sometimes her face would 
soften, and she would seem about to speak, but pride 
always came and strangled repentance in its birth. 

The new arrival excited little comment in the neigh- 
borhood, for what could be more natural and proper 
than for the parson to take care of his wife's afflicted 
relation, — ^the kind, good aunt who had been a mother 
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to hep? And then it really was quite nice to think 
that the dear old man had somebody now to look after 
his home and be a companion to him ; he would not 
be so lonely^ and his kindness to the poor old lady 
would bring its own reward. The arrangement was a 
very happy one for both parties, and could not fail to 
be a mutual benefit. So said the world, with its usual 
sagacity, and did its duty ^7 calling promptly to see 
the " parson^s aunt,'^ whom it pronounced quite a nice 
old lady, but rather stupid, and then ceased to concern 
itself about her. 

She was not a person likely to excite the interest or 
attract the friendship of others. Silent and reserved, 
as the parson's pretty wife had been, it seemed to be 
her greatest wish to avoid attention and retire within 
herself. In spite of her timorous, deprecating manner, 
there was a frigid reserve about her that reminded 
people of Mrs. Merle, and those who remembered that 
silent, passive sufferer, said it was easy enough now to 
understand where Mrs. Merle got her stiflP, formal ways 
from. 

Miss Vaile's age and infirmities were such that she 
could not be expected to return any of the calls that 
were made her. She never left the parsonage, not even 
to go to church, though she had but to cross the parson's 
ganlen to reach it. Living such a secluded life, she 
never saw Bulow Malcolm, who kept studiously out 
of her way, till one Sunday she happened to be taking 
an airing in the garden when the congr^ation was dis- 
missed, and saw Bulow as he descend^ the church- 
steps and drove away with his betrothed. She was 
so much struck with the fine appearance of the young 
man that, when the parson came home to dinner, she 
had the curiosity to inquire who he was. 

Mr. Merle felt his cheek flush a little as he an- 
swered, — 

" That is Bulow Malcolm, Mr. John Bulow's adopted 
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"His nephew, I presume V^ said the old lady, taking 
the relationship for granted. 

"No," replied the parson, hesitatingly; "he is no 
relation. He was only a poor boy whom Mr. John 
took to bring up out of charity; but he — a — grew up to 
be so handsome, so talented, so attractive in every way, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Bulow finally became as much at- 
tached to him as if he was their own child.'' 

"And whose child was he?" 

The question could not have been put in a more per- 
plexing form. Mr. Merle's conscience would not per- 
mit him to utter a falsehood, yet how could he tell her 
what he knew to be the truth? His embarrassment 
did not escape the lynx-eyed woman before him, and 
a terrible suspicion Wished across her mind. 

" Tell me," she cried, as the parson still hesitated, 
"who was he? Where did Mr. Bulow get him?" 

Mr. Merle saw that he was obliged to speak, so he 
tried to answer her question without revealing his own 
knowledge of Bulow's identity. 

" He was an orphan — or, rather," began the parson 
in as agitated a voice as if he was himself the guilty 
one, " a — a— child that had been deserted, or left to the 
care of an old negro, Maum Miley, who had been a fam- 
ily servant of the Hallenquests. She would never tell 
who were the child's parents— or — or ^" 

The parson was a poor dissembler. His voice choked 
and he broke off abruptly, unable to proceed with his 
narrative, though his burning cheek and downcast eyes 
betrayed more plainly than words that he knew all. 
The guilty woman sat staring at him as he spoke 
with eyes almost starting from their sockets. She was 
at no loss to identify the deserted child of the parson's 
faltering tale, and her watchful eyes read in his face all 
that his tongue had left untold. Conscience-stricken, 
'she sat a moment white and rigid as if turned to stone, 
then stretching out her withered hands imploringly, she 
'»ried, in a piercing voice, — 
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*' You know it, you know it all 1 Oh, my God, how 
can I ever face the light of day again ?*' And pre&sing 
her hands to her brow, she fell on the floor at bis feet 
in an agony of shame and remorse. 

The parson raised her gently and placed her on her 
chair. 

"Take comfort," he said; "your sin is none the 
blacker for being known to me, and your heart will 
feel the lighter for being rid of so foul a secret. Re- 
member that *if we confess our sins, God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.' " 

"Confess I" she cried, wringing her skinny hands. 
" Yes, I have tried to confess a thousand times, but my 
courage failed. Pride made a coward of me, and I 
would not humble myself, but now my sin has found 
me out. Yes, my sin has found me out, and I dare 
not ask your forgiveness now." 

She ended with a groan that touched the good man's 
heart. 

" If God forgives you as freely as I do, my sister," 
he said, gently, " you may possess your soul in peace." 

" Peace ! No, you are but heaping coals of fire on 
my head; there will never be peace for me again. 
Every act of kindness you have shown me has but 
heaped condemnation on my head. And even if you 
forgive, how can I ever get pardon from her — poor 
Lucy, that I suffered to go down into her grave abused 
and deceived?" 

The parson's face brightened and a sudden hope 
sprung up in his heart. 

" Lucy abused ! Lucy deceived I" he cried, eagerly ; 
" would to heaven that were so I" 

" What 1 did she never tell you when she told the rest ? 
did she spare me after the cruel wrong I had done her ?" 

" She never opened her lips to me on the subject," 
said the parson, sadly. " All that I know I discovered 
by accident a short time after her death." 
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" Then my sin has been greater than I ever dreamed/' 
said the wretched woman, with a groan, " for it has 
caused you to wrong her memory all these years in 
believing that she was a party to my wicked deception/' 

" If you can assure me that she was not,'' said Mr. 
Merle, in a voice trembling with hope, '^ it will atone 
for all the rest." 

" She was not, oh, she was not, as God is my wit- 
ness !" cried the conscience-stricken sinner, raising her 
hands towards heaven. " It was all my doing. I, I 
alone, am to blame. Lucy was weak, but she was not 
wicked, — no, no, the wickedness, the deception, was all 
mine. I told her that her child was dead ; I stole it 
away, and carried it, at her betrayer's suggestion, to be 
left to the care of his old nurse. She grieved for it as 
if her heart would break, but I never relented, though 
I did not mean for the babe to be abandoned and neg- 
lected as it was. Its father had promised to provide 
for it, but he was lost at sea, and I was poor, and mis- 
erable, and helpless, and haunted by the fear of dis- 
grace. Lucy's shame had been hidden from all but 
me, and the fear of discovery was ever before me. The 
honor of the name I bore was all I had left in the 
world, and I descended to dishonor to shield it. When 
you asked to marry Lucy I was eager for the match 
the more effectually to shield her from exposure, but 
she would consent to receive your addresses only on con- 
dition that I would reveal to you honestly her past 
history, exacting a promise, if you were still willing to 
marry her, that the subject was never again on any 
account to be alluded to between you. I was afraid 
you would not marry her if you knew all. I was a 
poor, miserable coward, and descended to a double false- 
hood to accomplish my purpose. I made her believe 
that I had complied with her demands and told you 
all, and that you had agreed to her conditions, and 
then, trusting that the secret would never be found out, 
I left you in ignorance." 
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Tears of gladness rolled down the good man^s cheeks. 

" Thank God !" he cried, fervently, " my Lucy did 
Bot deceive me. Now I can die in peace." 

There was a long silence, which the penitent broke 
at last by asking, in a troubled voice,-— 

" Does Ae know?" 

The parson knew whom she meant. 

" Yes," he answered, " I was obliged to tell him ; it 
was a duty I accepted before I knew what it meant." 

He then related the story of the casket of letters, 
how they had come into his possession, and his own 
first acquaintance with Bulow. An agonized look came 
into the wretched* old sinner's face as he spoke. 

" And what must he think of his mother," she cried, 
clasping her hands, ^' abandoned and deserted as he was 
through my means ? Go to him," she continued, im- 
ploringly, turning to Mr. Merle ; " tell Lucy's son the 
truth; tell him she did not desert him, she loved him, 
and grieved for him as dead ; clear his mother of blame 
to him ; let him respect her memory, or bring him to 
me, and let him curse me as I deserve I" 

The parson said all that he could to calm her, and 
promised to see Bulow, and bring him to her on the 
following day. Knowing the young man's stern, un- 
relenting disposition, he felt some misgivings as to the 
result of the interview, but he resolved to do his duty, 
and plead the cause of the misguided old woman to the 
kinsman she had injured so deeply. He went to Bulow 
that very afternoon, and told him all that had occurred. 
The young man listened in silence, and the parson mis- 
took his immobility for hardness. After waiting some 
time for Bulow to speak, he said, in a pleading tone, — 

" Bulow, will you not come with me and speak a 
word of comfort to a repentant sinner?" 

Bttlow's eyes were fixed on the ground, and he ap- 
peared neither to hear nor to heed. A tumult of emo- 
tion was raging in his breast, of which he gave no 
outward sign. Amid the mingled feelings of joy 
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pity, of sorrow, of anger, and regret that took pos- 
session of him, he could not forget that to Christian 
charity alone he owed the revelation that had cleared 
his mother^s memory of its greatest stain. If Bulow's 
own hard wishes had been carried out, and the guilty 
old woman left to herself in her sin and sorrow, she 
might never have unburdened her breast of its secret, 
and tlie name of his mother, Bulow's mother, would 
have remained forever blackened in his mind by a 
stigma it did not deserve. When Bulow contrasted his 
own stubborn pride with the simple humility that had 
so unconsciously worked out its own reward, he felt 
himself humbled in his heart before the man at whose 
narrow circle of thought he had often felt inclined to 
smile, and sliding from his chair, he fell upon his knees 
at the parson's feet. 

"Thank God," he cried, with eye ii]praised to heaven, 
'^ at last I can love my mother I'^ And resting his head 
with the humility of a child upon the good man's knee, 
he burst into a passion of tears, — the first he had shed 
since he was a boy. 

That day a wreath of white flowers was laid once 

more on the long-neglected grave in the churchyard, 

re»tV.i3jBver again till the good old parson went to his 

of love. '^ left without a daily tribute from the hand 
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When* the pleasant autumn weather came there was 
a quiet wedding in the little church at Wymberley. 
The guests were few, only those being present who were 
closely connected by ties of blood or friendship with 
the wedded pair. Aunt Jane and Uncle John testified 
in their beaming countenances the satisfaction they felt 
on the occasion. Aside from the approval with which 
they would naturally regard such a connection, it was 
a relief to Mr. Johh's mind to know that his heir had 
chosen one of his brother's penniless daughters for a 
wife. Mr. John had never felt quite easy in his con- 
science about cutting off his brother's children in favor 
of a stranger, but this marriage of Bulow and Martha 
solved the difficulty most happily. 

The doctor and his wife looKcd on sadly, for they 
could not help thinking of one — Martha's playmate 
and companion from childhood — whose nuptial altar 
had been wreathed in flames, whose, bridal bed was the 
cold sea sand, and her royal bridegroom the cruel mon- 
arch of the dark and shadowy land. The faded maiden 
aunt sat apart in her retired pew, the same where she 
knelt devoutly now on Sundays and holy days, giving 
thanks to God that he had brought good out of the 
evil she had wrought. Fred was Bulow's best man, 
and the parents of the rejected lover were among the 
first to offer their congratulations when the ceremony 
was over. 

Fred and Martha understood each other now, and 
there were no hard feelings on either side for the change 
that the hearts of both had undergone. The shadow 
of a great sorrow had fallen upon the life of each, 
purifying and ennobling even while it saddened. Their 
hearts were divided forever by the ghost of her v-^ 

: 23 
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they had both Wronged. Neither of them now mis- 
took for love the feeling they had once cherished for 
one another. They w.ere still friends, bound together 
by the powerful sympathy of a common regret and a 
common grief, but Martha knew, since she had experi- 
enced what love really was in all its power, that she 
had never felt a genuine passion for Fred, and both 
acknowledged it was better that their lives had never 
been united. 

The substitution of Bulow Malcolm for Fred Hal- 
lenquest as Martha's husband caused much comment 
in their circle, but no surprise, Martha's capricious treat- 
ment of her many admirers having prepared people for 
any freak of the kind on her part, and society only 
shook its head, and asked what better could have been 
expected of her? 

But Martha's vacillations were ended at last. Her 
heart had found its master, and a change had come over 
her whole life. The gentle law of love held her in a sub- 
jection more complete than even the sway which her 
own violent passions had formerly exercised over her, 
and Martha, softened by sorrow and subdued by affeo- 
tion, cast out the evil spirit that had so often over- 
powered her better nature. 

Fred thought of going abroad after the marriage in 
order to distract his mind by change of scene, and 
fly, if he could, from the shadow that haunted his life. 

*^ I don't know that I shall ever come back," he said, 
sadly, as he sat talking with Bulow and Martha one 
day soon after the latter had returned from their bridal 
tour. " Everything is full of harrowing associations 
' rne here, and I think, perhaps, I may be better off 

P^^qr strangers. You, I suppose," he continued, ad- 

,1 • himself to Bulow with a faint touch of his 

^^j^ \ "have given up the idea of going to Cali- 

^. /^ "u, or any of those outlandish places, and 

t you are married, to settle down into a 

♦y o^QnflomAn " 
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" Yes, I have given up the idea of emigrating for 
the present/' answered Bulow, with a smile, " though 
I fear I shall never make a model country gentleman ; 
that kind of life don't suit me." 

" No, you are too talented a fellow to bury yourself 
on a plantation,'' said Fred, slapping him on the shoul- 
der ; " but the possession of a fortune need not keep you 
from distingaishing yourself in some other career if 
you choose/ 

Bulow shook his head. " There is no career here," 
lie said, '^ in which a man can distinguish himself ex- 
cept politics, and they, you know, are not in my line. 
It is a curious idiosyncrasy of our Southern people, and 
of us Georgians in particular, that with all their culture 
and intelligence they seem utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating any kind of talent except statesmanship, and 
even uiat does not count for much, unless your states- 
man is a popular orator. To make a good stump-speech, 
that is the sum and substance of all greatness as 
recognized by the Southern mind, and ^e smallest 
cross-roads politician that knows how to wag his tongue 
is a bigger man among us than the greatest scientist 
living. Being a nation of rulers on a small scale, the 
slaveholding States seem to value no talent but that of 
governing. There is absolutely no opening for a man 
to distinguish himself in any other walk. The conse- 
quence is that all the talent and energy of the country 
is drawn into one channel, and other fields of thought 
are left so bare and untilled that we are justly reckoned 
the most povertynBtricken of civilized nations in scien- 
tific and literary development. We either drive all 
merit of this kind to seek recognition elsewhere, or 
wither it by neglect at home, and I see no hope of a 
change for the letter until a new order of things shall 
come about which will force men to pursue for bread 
those paths which there is no encouragement now to 
follow for ambition. Such a land is clearly no place 
for a man like me, to whom politics are a bore, and 
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who yet longs for a career more exciting than that of 
merely spending an income, and I honestly confess, I 
would not remain long in my native country if I felt 
free to consult my own wishes exclusively." 

^' But I suppose Mistress Martha has a word to say 
in the matter/' said Fred, turning to her, with a laugh. 
*^ Welly I suppose a man must learn to submit when 
he marries/' 

" Now, Fred," cried Martha, coming forward and 

Jutting her arms around her husband's neck, ^^you 
now better than that I You know, and Bulow knows 
too, that I would follow him to the ends of the earth 
without a murmur." 

Bulow smiled, and fondly stroking Martha's cheek 
as her head rested on his shoulder, said, — 

" No, Fred, it is not my wife who is the tyrant in 
this case, but a mistress who has a still higher claim 
upon my duty, — even that same ungrateful country of 
ours that I have just been grumbling about It is a 
man's privilege, you know, to abuse his own country 
as much as he pleases, and then to knock down any- 
body that agrees with him. I have given up my plan 
of seeking distinction in other lands, Fred, because I 
think my own is going to need me, and it is the duty 
of every son of the South to stand by his country now. 
We are on the verge of the most terrible revolution 
known in history; we are drifting inevitably into a 
war as foolish and unnecessary as it will be fierce and 
cruel ; a war that is certain to bring about the destruc- 
tion of all it is undertaken to defend ; a war in which 
defeat is the best thing a true patriot can hope for, and 
yet must give his blood to avert." 

" Why, Mai," said Fred, with a smile at his friend' 

^'-'ehemence, "what would Mr. John say if he heai 

*f* -talking treason like that?" 

all, ana \ ,^jj>^ jj^j^^ me," answered the young philoso 

then, trufi ^ shrug of his shoulders : " I never wast. 

I left you -r to arerue nominst mere prejudice; but 
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mark my words, Hal/' he continued, resuming his 
serious tone, " I have been putting a little plain mathe- 
matics to this subject, and if you will take the trouble 
to work a simple problem in the rule of three, you will 
find that against the population and resources of the 
North our chances of success are several degrees below 
zero/' 

" But you must allow something for Southern pluck 
and courage," protested Fred. 

"Willingly,'' answered Bulow; "for I honestly be- 
lieve we are, as a nation, far ahead of our antagonists 
in the physical strength, the dash and energy that go 
to make up the ideal soldier. But then you must re- 
member that modern warfare is not a matter of personal 
gallantry as in the old days of Cr6cy and Agincourt, 
but of cold calculation and tradesmanlike perseverance. 
In war, as in every other undertaking of modern life, 
it is the almighty dollar that carries the day, and in 
such a contest I see no chance for us to win. But 
though defeat will bring humiliation and ruin upon 
thousands and trample in the dust our cherished tradi- 
tions, yet it will blot out old abuses too, and open for 
us a new era of prosperity and progress. The poetry 
and romance that lingers round our old plantation life 
will be swept away, but a nation cannot afford to pre- 
serve the poetry of life at the expense of justice and 
humanity ; and, after all, it is better that a few thou- 
sands, such as you and I, should be stripped of our 
wealth and forced to earn our bread like honest men 
than that millions should be kept in darkness and sla- ' 
very. Feudalism, as pictured in the pages of Scott, or 
as seen on our Southern plantations, from the master's 
point of view, pleases our fancy and tickles our senti- 
ments, but it cannot convince the reason of any right- 
thinking man. Still, no matter what I think of the 
war or its object, I feel that I have no right to desert 
my country in her hour of trial. Georgia is my State, 
and right or wrong I mean to stand by her to the 1? 



/ 
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She may be acting against her own interests, but let b 
take what course she will, I mean to fight for eve 
inch of her soil, or die in defending it/^ 

"You are right, Mai!" cried Fred, catching Y 
friend's enthusiasm ; " I will stay too ; and perhaps," • 
added, lowering his voice and glancing towards MartL. ^ 
** I may some day find an opportunity of making a sac- 
rifice for my country that will M'ipe out the stain of a 
sacrifice I once had not the courage to make," 

Poor Fred, nobly did he redeem that pledge. 

And now let us close the book while the fair land is 
still unscorched by the volcano heaving beneath her 
soil ; close the book ere happy homes are left desolate, 
and want and famine stand guard over the threshold 
where joy sat enthroned ; close the book ere all that is 
fairest and brightest and best in the fairest land upon 
earth be laid low, and the voice that was heard in 
Kamah of old be lifted up in weeping once more. 
Give sunny imaginations still room to hope, and close 
the book before its records turn to tales of blood, and 
while its pages still may speak of peace. 
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THE END. 



